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At Edinburgh 
Strauss Opera 
Dominates Scene 


By ArtuHur Jacoss 
Edinburgh 


ICHARD Strauss’s opera Ari- 
adne auf Naxos dominated the 


musical side of the 1950 Edin- 
burgh Festival, held from Aug. 20 to 
Sept. 9. This, the fourth annual fes- 
tival, was the first to come under the 
artistic direction of Ian Hunter, Scot- 
tish successor to Rudolf Bing. As 
usual, the three weeks of opera, ballet, 
concerts, and drama were spread over 
morning, afternoon, and evening per- 
formances. In addition there were 
such incidentals as an exhibition of 
Rembrandt paintings, a superb nightly 
military pageant, and a concurrent fes- 
tival of realist and experimental films. 
Among the latter was one of the Berk- 
shire Music Festival at Tanglewood. 
Ariadne auf Naxos was revived in 
its original 1912 version, as a postlude 
to Moliére’s comedy, Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme. Sir Thomas Beecham, 
who conducted, persuaded the festival 
authorities to stage this version, de- 
spite its greater production cost, rather 
than the 1916 revision, in which Moli- 


ére’s play is replaced by an operatic ° 


arst act. In 1913 Sir Thomas con- 
ducted the only previous presentation 
of the opera in Britain, where the re- 
vised version has never been seen. 
Moliére’s play, in the adaptation 
made for Strauss by Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal, was abridged and_trans- 
lated into English for this produc- 
tion by Miles Malleson, who himself 
played the part of the aspiring M. 
Jourdain. From the side of the stage, 
M. Jourdain and his two guests then 
watch the opera (performed in Ger- 
man), which replaces the Lully ballet 
originally specified by the playwright. 
The play itself is interlarded with 
music by Strauss, which culminates in 
the ballet representing the succession 
of dishes being served at the banquet. 


HE opera itself is a synthesis of 

two musical entertainments. There 
is the classical tragedy of Ariadne, 
desolate on the island of Naxos until 
the love of Bacchus revives her; and 
there is the romp of Zerbinetta and 
her four lovers, characters of the 
Italian commedia dell’ arte. To save 
time, M. Jourdain, applying his busi- 
ness head to cultural matters, orders 
the two entertainments to be perform- 
ed simultaneously. The result is not the 
farcical mix-up that might be ex- 
pected, for Strauss displays his mas- 
tery of both the light-hearted and the 
grand manner. 

Here is Strauss in his prime, mani- 
festing all the deftness and the poetic 
power familiar in Der Rosenkavalier. 
The incidental music to Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme itself, which can be tedi- 
ous in its version as a concert suite, 
springs to splendid life in its proper 
Stage context, where the occasional 
deliberate archaisms of the score fall 
quite naturally into place. 

Ilse Hollweg sang brilliantly in the 
arduous coloratura part of Zerbinetta, 
with its lengthy uninterrupted aria that 
rises to the F sharp above the so-called 
top C. (In the revised version of the 
opera, this passage is transposed down 
a whole tone.) The dramatic role of 
Ariadne received equally effective 
treatment from Hilde Zadek, of the 
Vienna State Opera. Peter Anders 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Philharmonic 
Makes History 
By Playing Roxy 


By James Hinton, Jr. 


N the Roxy Theatre, just before 

the initial New York screening of 

The Black Rose, starring Tyrone 
Power, the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony became the first major 
American orchestra to appear as part 
of the regular bill in a motion-picture 
house. 

With Dimitri Mitropoulos, its regu- 
lar conductor, in charge, the orches- 
tra’s regular membership began a 
two-week engagement as the four-a 
day stage attraction in the 6,000-seat 
theatre. Eileen Farrell was the so- 
prano soloist. 

The plan was proposed by Spyros 
P. Skouros, a member of the orches- 
tra’s board of directors and president 
of Twentieth-Century Fox, which 
controls the theatre. After much con- 
sultation: among the board members, 
and among the board, the managers, 
Mr. Mitropoulos, and the orchestra 
players, the engagement was accepted, 
with the reservation that the orchestra 
must be given a dignified and artistic 
presentation in keeping with its 108- 
year history. Fears of loss of dignity 
and high-octane exploitation were laid 
at rest when the engagement opened. 

Everything was handled in un- 
exceptionable taste, and the audience 
seemed to want it that way. Mr. 
Mitropoulos did not condescend un- 
duely in his choice of music. In the 
first week, Miss Farrell’s two contri- 
butions—Un bel di, from Puccini’s 
Madama _ Butterfly, and The Last 
Rose of Summer, from  Flotow’s 
Martha—were the only items not 
regularly heard in Carnegie Hall pro- 
grams. The Prelude to Wagner's 
Die Meistersinger, Prokofieff’s Classi- 
cal Symphony, and the dances from 
Falla’s Le Tricorne are all staples of 
the repertoire. 

There was no compromise of dig- 
nity for the sake of showmanship 
After a short, spoken introduction, 
the stage curtains parted to reveal 
the members of the orchestra, dressed 
in white summer dinner jackets. Mr. 
Mitropoulos came on, and the minia- 
ture concert proceeded much as it 
would have in Carnegie Hall. By 
the time the final show of the first 
day got under way at 9:45 a few lips 
in the wind sections showed signs of 
weakening; but the performances 
were impeccably straightforward, and 
the sound of the orchestra (very 
slightly amplified) was well up to its 
customary standard. 

The capacity audience was attentive 
and enthusiastic, and refrained from 
applauding in the wrong places ex- 
cept when it broke out with a flurry 
of handclapping (as audiences un- 
happily will) after the climactic B 
flat in Un bel di. 

It was impossible to tell how many 
in the theatre came to hear the or- 
chestra and how many to see the tech- 
nicolor costume-piece. But attend- 
ance remained high throughout the 
two weeks, and fewer people than 
usual left during the stage show, ac- 
cording to theatre attendants. 

On Sept. 20, the Dallas Symphony 
announced that it was following the 
Philharmonic-Symphony’s lead, and 
would open a similar one-week en- 
gagement in the Palace Theatre, in 
Dallas, on Nov. 
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Margot Fonteyn: 
a rehearsal sketch, 
drawn by B. F. Dolbin 


Sadler’s Wells Ballet Opens 


Second Season In New York 


By Rospert SABIN 


HE Sadler’s Wells Ballet opened 
| its second New York season in 
the Metropolitan Opera House on 
Sept. 10 with a performance of Le 
Lac des Cygnes, with Margot Fon- 
teyn in the dual role of Odette, the 
swan queen, and Odile, the daughter 
of the sorcerer. Public enthusiasm 
was at as high a pitch for the return 
of the troupe as it had been last year 
for its first American visit. 

The full-length revival of the 
Petipa-Ivanoff Le Lac des Cygnes 
that the Sadler’s Wells Ballet intro- 
duced to us last year is a revelation 
to audiences accustomed to the trun- 
cated one-act version that has been 
current here. It gives the prima 
ballerina an opportunity to develop 
dramatic contrast and to display tech- 
nical subtleties that are completely 
lost in the telescoped version, and it 
enables the company to display fully 
its discipline and mastery of style. 

Miss Fonteyn was at her best in 
the role of Odette. Physically ex- 
quisite and spiritually intense, her 
dancing was equally memorable for 
its technical finish and emotional radi- 
ance. At the repetition on Sept. 12, 


which is the performance reviewed 
here, her dancing of the role of Odile 
was not as completely satisfying. She 
keyed it on exactly the right note of 
hard brilliance, and she projected the 
venomous hatred of the character, but 
her technique lacked the _ steely 
strength and absolute control neces 
sary to execute physically her dra- 
mat‘c intent. The famous passage of 
fouettés was rather shakily _ per- 
formed, and at the close of the act 
she resorted to facial expression and 
mime for the effects she could have 
obtained more subtly through the 
quality of her movement. 

As Prince’ Siegfried, Michael 
Somes was satisfactory as a partner 
to the transcendent Odette, but his 
solo dancing was feeble. Nor did Les- 
lie Edwards, as the Prince’s friend, 


distinguish himself., It is becoming 


increasingly apparent that the male 
wing of the Sadler’s Wells Company 
needs strengthening. The corps de 
ballet, however, was a joy throughout 
the evening, and it was an especial 
pleasure to see such clichés as the 
waltz of the swans and the dance of 
the cygnets so elegantly performed. 


(Continued an page 20) 
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Salzburg Stages 


By VirciniA PLEASANTS 


Salzburg 


HE festival month of August in 
7 Salzburg was rewarding for all 

‘oncerned tourist, music-lover, 
artist, shopkeeper, and citizen. More 
people than at any other postwar fes 
tival enjoyed the delights of the city 
and its surrounding countryside. Spe- 
cial buses and trains provided trans- 
port to Salzburg from a radius of 25 
miles. But from the numerous and 
exotic license plates it seemed that 
most of the listeners had come by au- 
tomobile. The demand for seats even 
produced a group of ticket counter- 
feiters. 

The program itself followed the fa- 
miliar outline of music and drama 
around which the festival was built 
some thirty years ago. As in each 
year since 1947 there was contempo- 
rary opera, this time two—Benjamin 
Britten’s The Rape of Lucretia and 
Boris Blacher’s Romeo and Juliet. 

Actually, the hour-long Blacher 
work could just as easily have been 
done as a cantata. Scored for solo- 
ists, chorus, and small orchestra, it is 
in three parts—roughly speaking, the 
meeting of Romeo and Juliet, their 
falling in love and the subsequent re- 
velation of identities; their secret 
wedding-plans, and Juliet’s taking of 
the drug; and the tragic deaths of the 
lovers. Only one set (the exterior of 
a palace) is used, with a minimum of 
props. The grey-shrouded chorus, 
which sits on either side of the stage, 
furnishes not only a narration but 
also a verbal background against 
which the drama of love and death is 
projected. A single moment of con- 
trast to the prevailing seriousness is 
the scene in which three witty, down- 
to-earth itinerant musicians appear. 
The music itself is sparse, dry, simple 
in texture, and rhythmically sharp. 
In orchestration, color, and harmonic 
structure, it is at the opposite pole 
from Straussian romanticism, and 
this economy makes for an uncluttered 
frame within which the story can 
unfold. 

Hilde Giiden looked as lovely as 
Juliet should, and sang with her usual 
security. The timbre of her voice was 
particularly well suited to the music. 
Richard Hold, as Romeo, was less 
convincing in appearance, but he too 
sang well. The Vienna State Opera 
chorus, the real hero of the piece, 
sang its difficult part with the greatest 
authority and earnestness. 


RITTEN’S The Rape of Lu- 
cretia is constructed along much 
the same lines as Romeo and Juliet. 
Also a work for small orchestra, its 
chorus consists of two singers, a tenor 
and a soprano, who similarly provide 
background, narration, and commen- 
tary. The opera has received a number 
of productions, including a run in the 
Ziegfeld Theatre in New York in 
1949. Its two acts follow a more con- 
ventional pattern and its music has 
greater variety and melodic interest 
than Blacher’s. But the two operas 
are so similar in style that each might 
have profitéd from juxtaposition with 
a work of more contrasting style. 
Elizabeth Hoengen’s Lucretia was 
but one more example of this artist’s 
extraordinary dramatic and musical 
accomplishments. Miss Giiden and 
Dagmar Hermann completed the trio 
of women. Outstanding as an actor 
and singer in both works was Her- 
mann Uhde, who appeared as Tar- 
quinius and as Capulet; Kurt Boehme, 
as Collatinus and as Benvolio, was 
also a pleasure to hear, as was Alfred 
Poell as Junius. Julius Patzak gave 
a finely unifying performance as the 
Male Chorus, and Annelies Kupper 
was the Female Chorus. The three 
men whose hard work, ingenuity, and 
understanding gave the presentation 





Participants in this scene from the Salzburg Festival production of Strauss's 
opera Capriccio are Elizabeth Hoengen, Clarion; Lisa della Casa, Madeleine; 
Paul Schoeffler. La Roche: Anton Dermota, Flamand; and Willi Wolff, the Count 


artistic success were Josef Krips, the 
conductor; Josef Gielen, the stage di- 
rector; and Caspar Neher, who de- 
signed the sets and costumes. Mr. 
Krips’s handling of both orchestra and 
singers was especially noteworthy. 

The crowning artistic glory of the 
festival was Richard Strauss’s last 
opera, Capriccio, the third of the 
trilogy that includes Friedenstag and 
Daphne. In this “conversation piece,” 
first produced in Munich in 1942, 
Strauss called on his friend and long- 
time champion of his works, Clemens 
Krauss, for collaboration. 

For those who want their opera 
full of action, arias, and the fire of 
human passions, Capriccio is disap- 
pointing. It is set in Paris at the end 
of the eighteenth century, when Gluck 
had just stirred the artistic world 
by his reforms in the style of operatic 
composition. Flamand, a musician, and 
Olivier, a poet, are both in love with 
the beautiful young Countess Made- 
leine, a patroness of the arts. They 
mect in her home, where discussion 
of the entertainment to be given in 
honor of her birthday is taking place. 
Their meeting provides opportunity 
for a discussion of the relative im- 
portance of words and music. This 
discussion is developed as a masterful 
fugue, in which the disparate opinions 
are the fugal themes and the re- 
buttals the counterpoint. It is such a 
complex piece of musical writ‘ng, 
however, than on first hearing it can- 
not be fullv appreciated by the average 
listener. This difficult complexity 
seems in some degree to be character- 
istic of the whole work. 

At the end, the Countess, accom- 
panying herself, sings once more the 
sonnet that the poet has written and 
the musician set for her. She decides 
that words and music are inseparable 
and that she cannot accept the suit of 
either man. Her music in this final 
scene is very reminiscent of the 
Marschallin’s monologue in the first 
act of Der Rosenkavalier. The Coun- 
tess has done a lot of singing by this 
time, however (the work is given 
without intermission), and it takes an 
unusually stalwart soprano not to show 
some signs of vocal fatigue before 
the curtain finally falls. 

Lisa della Casa was charming and 
beautiful, and sang the difficult role 
of the Countess extremely well, al- 
though there was some sense of strain 
in her upper register. Anton Dermota 
as Flamand and Hans Braun as 
Olivier were vocally in good form, 
and both suited their roles well. La 
Roche, the impresario who is arrang- 
ing the entertainment for the cele- 


bration, has a chance to set forth his 
ide as on the subject in a magnificent 
aria. As sung by Paul Schoeffler, this 
was the high point of the opera. Willi 
Wolff as Madeleine’s brother and Miss 
Hoengen as the actress Clarion com- 
pleted the list of principals, with 
Wilma Lipp and Karl Friedrich as 
two Italian singers who come in 
briefly to sing a duet. 

Much of the credit for the success 
of the production must go to Karl 
Boehm, the conductor, for his under- 
standing and careful preparation and 
conducting of the score. The mem- 
bers of the Vienna Philharmonic also 
seemed to feel a close bond with the 
music and with its composer, who had 
conducted them so often. The produc- 
tion, of which Rudolf ow was 
stage director, and for which Gustav 
Vargo designed the sets and costumes, 
was of the highest order. 

A Salzburg Festival without Mozart 
would be unthinkable, so The Magic 
Flute was again staged in the Felsen- 
reitschule semi-outdoor theatre, and 
Don Giovanni was staged in the Fest- 
spielhaus. With Wilhelm Furtwangler 
conducting a cast that included Liuba 
Welitch as Donna Anna, Elisabeth 
Schwartzkopf as Donna Elvira, Tito 
Gobbi as Don Giovanni, Erich Kunz 
as Leporello, Irmgard Seefried as Zer- 
lina, Mr. Dermota as Don Ottavio, 
Alfred Poell as Masetto, and Josef 
Greindl as the Commendatore, a more 
rewarding evening than it turned ont 
to be might have been expected. Indi- 
viduals sang beautifully, but the tem- 
pos were slow and heavy, and humor 
and sparkle were missing. Perhaps the 
Don Giovanni himself failed to set the 
right keynote, for Mr. Gobbi did not 
seem at home in Mozart. All of the 
others were excellent. 

The Magic Flute went better for 
both conductor and cast. It was the 
same production as last year’s with 
only a minor change or two, and on 
a clear night provided a memorable 
experience. When it rains, a mov- 
able roof covers the Felsenreitschule 
audience and stage, and in a good 
downpour the racket is considerable. 
The moderately-paced tempos of Mr. 
Furtwangler were better sustained in 
this work, and his singers had enough 
breath to deal with them. Miss See- 
fried’s Pamina was just about per- 
fection. There may be more thrilling 
voices, but her artistry and musicality 
were really exceptional. In their fa- 
miliar roles of Tamino and Papageno 
Walther Ludwig and Mr. Kunz were 
again justly successful. 

Mr. Furtwangler’s real triumph of 
the festival, however, was Beethoven's 


ontemporary Operas 


Fidelio. In the Third Leonore Over- 
ture, in the prisoners’ chorus, and in 
the last-act finale especially, he dem- 
onstrated his mastery. The staging and 
the cast were the same as last vear, 
with the exception of Miss Schwarz- 
kopf as Marzelline and Mr. Dermota 
is Jacquino. As Leonore, Kirsten Flag- 
stad grew better as the evening went 
on, and in the last act her voice cut 
through chorus and orchestra with 
that individual metallic quality that 
is hers alone. Her big aria in the 
second act also came off well. The 
outstanding single performance was 
Mr. Patzak’s as Florestan, a role of 
which few can match his conception. 
The Vienna Philharmonic played su- 
perbly, not only in the Third Lenore 
Overture, which never fails to bring 
a storm of applause, but in the rest 
of the opera as well. Mr. Greind! was 
Rocco, Mr. Schoeffler was Pizarro, 
and Hans Braun was Don Fernando, 

Two of the eight orchestra concerts 
were also conducted by Mr. Furt- 
wangler. Mr. Boehm presented an all- 
Mozart program, in which Wolfgang 
Schneiderhan at the last minute sub- 
stituted as piano soloist for Edwin 
Fischer; and Rafael Kubelik enjoyed 
a marked success in a program that 
included compositions by two of his 
countrymen, Dvorak and Martinu. Mr 
Krips conducted Franz Schmidt’s The 
300k with the Seven Seals, with 
Annelies Kupper, Rosette Anday, Mr. 
Patzak, Mr. Dermota, and Otto Edel- 
man as soloists. Bruno Walter con- 
ducted a program of works by Bee- 
thoven and Mozart, and Mahler's 
Fourth Symphony, in which Miss See- 
fried was soloist—another high point 
of the festival. Hans Knappertsbusch 
conducted works by Theodore Berger 
and Strauss, and Bruckner’s Second 
Symphony. 

Yehudi Menuhin was soloist in a 
program that included Bartdék’s un- 
accompanied Violin Sonata, safely 
surrounded by Tartini and Beethoven. 
Mr. Menuhin is a favorite here, not 
only as an artist but as a personality, 
and there was much enthusiasm and 
praise for him. 

Four orchestral serenades under 
3ernhard Paumgartner again brought 
forth little-known Mozart scores. In 
one of these concerts he was assisted 
by the French Wind Quartet. Two 
afternoon Mozart concerts, also con- 
ducted by Mr. Paumgartner, had 
Marcel Saillet, oboist, and Clara 
Haskill, pianist, as soloists. 

Chamber-music concerts included 
The Art of Fugue, performed by 
Friedrich Wuehrer and Heinz Scholz, 
pianists; the Fischer-Schneiderhan- 
Mainardi trio in a program of music 
by Bach and Brahms, with the young 
Viennese pianist Paul Badura-Skoda 
substituting for Mr. Fischer; the 
Schneiderhan Quartet in a program 
of music by Mozart, Berger, and 
Schubert; a Bach organ recital by 
Guenther Ramin, a chamber-orches- 
tra Bach program conducted by Mr. 
Ramin; and a concert performance of 
Bruckner’s E flat minor Mass by the 
Hofmusik Orchestra. 

Church music play ed an increasingly 
important role in the festival pro- 
grams. The offerings included Bach's 
Kreuzstab Cantata and Joseph Haydn’s 
The Seven Words of the Saviour on 
the Cross, with Miss Giiden, C. Oel- 
schlaeger, Mr. Patzak, and Karl 
Wolfram as soloists; Brahms’s Re- 
quiem, with Miss Seefried and Mr. 
Schoeffler as soloists; Mozart's Ex- 
sultate, Jubilate and Beethoven's Mass 
in C, with Annelies Kupper, F. Elsta, 
Lorenz Fehenberger, and Mr. Braun 
as soloists; Handel’s Messiah, with 
Miss Kupper, Rosette Anday, Mr. 
Fehenberger, and Mr. Greindl as 
soloists ; and Mozart's Requiem, with 
Joseph Messner conducting Miss 
Giiden, Miss Anday, Mr. Patzak, and 
Mr. Greindl, the ¢ ‘athedral Choir, and 
the Mozarteum Orchestra. 
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Bing Announces Repertoire, 


Roster, And First-Week Casts 


HE complete repertoire for the 
1 1950-51 Metropolitan Opera sea- 

son, tidings of a “miraculous” 
advance in subscriptions over last 
year, and several plans for relieving 
the serious financial condition of the 
opera company were revealed by Ru- 
dolf Bing, new general manager, on 
Sept. 25, at his first official press 
conference since assuming control. He 
also divulged the schedule for the 
first week of the season, which will 
begin on Nov. 6 with a new produc- 
tion of Verdi’s Don Carlo. 

The conference was marked by 
complete harmony between speaker 
and listeners. When Mr. Bing, at the 
end of his prepared speech, confessed 
that he had wanted to say many 
other things that had been censored 
by the press department of the opera, 
and asked for questions “in order that 
we may at last have some fun,” only 
a few routine questions were forth- 
coming, and the urbane general man- 
ager seemed disappointed. The ques- 
tion of Danny Kaye’s participation 
as the Jailer in Die Fledermaus arose, 
but Mr, Bing turned it aside, explain- 
ing that he could not answer the 
question yet. Asked why only one 
Wagnerian tenor was listed in the 
roster for all the Ring performances 
and the new production of Der Flie- 
gende Hollander, Mr. Bing responded 
that a second one had, indeed, been 
engaged, but that a few days would 
elapse before his identity could be 
announced. 


HE new singers include nine 

others from abroad—one already 
known to the American concert pub- 
lic—and six Americans, all women. 
The foreign newcomers are Victoria 
de los Angeles, Spanish soprano, who 
has sung in operas and recital all over 
Europe; Fedora Barbieri, Italian 
mezzo-soprano; Delia Rigal, Argen- 
tine soprano; Boris Christoff, Bulgar- 
ian bass, who appeared as Boris in 
London last season; and Paolo Silveri, 
Italian baritone—all of La Scala in 
Milan; Hans Hotter, German bari- 
tone, who recently appeared in the 
Wagner seasons at Covent Garden 
and in Buenos Aires, and at the Salz- 
burg and Lucerne festivals; Gottlob 
Frick, bass, from the Berlin State 
Opera; and Fritz Krenn, bass, from 
the Vienna State Opera. The last two 
will fill roles planned for the Hung- 
garian bass, Mihaly Szekely, who 
was unable at the last moment to 
leave his native country. A European 
singer already known in the United 
States is Elena Nikolaidi, Greek con- 
tralto, who will make guest appear- 
ances at the Metropolitan in the Verdi 
Kequiem, to be given late in the, 
season, with Bruno Walter conduct- 
ing. 

The American singers include Lu- 
cine Amara, soprano, born in Hart- 
ford, Conn., and trained in Cal- 
ifornia; Roberta Peters, New York 
coloratura soprano, who will make 
her first professional appearances 
when she sings at the Metropolitan; 
Marguerite Piazza, who has sung with 
the New York City Opera, in the 
Cincinnati and New Orleans com- 
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panies, and in the American premiere 
of Britten’s The Rape of Lucretia, 
with the Chicago Opera Theatre; 
Barbara Troxell, who made her oper- 
atic debut in the Mozart season con- 
ducted by Sir Thomas Beecham in 
Mexico; and Genevieve Warner, win- 
ner of a Marian Anderson award, 
who made her New York debut as 
Blonda in Mozart’s The Abduction 
from the Seraglio, with the Little 
Orchestra Society in Town Hall. The 
only new native mezzo-soprano is 
Margaret Roggero, who appeared 
the Secretary in Menotti’s The Con- 
sul. 


HE return of Mr. Walter was an- 

nounced earlier. He will also con- 
duct Beethoven’s Fidelio, in which an- 
other returning artist, Kirsten Flag- 
stad, will sing Leonore. Also return- 
ing to the company are Karin Bran- 
zell, contralto, after six seasons; and 
Zinka Milanov, soprano, after three. 

An Italian conductor new to the 
Metropolitan will be Alberto Erede, 
who has conducted at the Glynde- 
bourne Festival, for the New Opera 
Company at the Cambridge Theatre 
in London, and for the Salzburg 
Opera Guild. He was heard in the 
United States with the Salzburg 
Opera Guild in 1937-38, and also 
conducted the premiere of Gian- 
Carlo Menotti’s opera The Old Maid 
and the Thief in a radio performance 
over NBC. Another conductor return- 
ing to the company is Fausto Cleva, 
who in earlier years was chorus 
master, and whose last appearance 
with the company was in 1941-42, 
when he conducted a performance of 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia and several 
Sunday night concerts. He has since 
1eaded the Chicago Opera Company 
and Cincinnati Summer Opera, and 
has been a conductor of the San 
Francisco Opera. New in the list of 
assistant conductors are Martin Rich, 
who has been on the musical staff of 
NBC and for the past four years a 
faculty member of the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music; and Leo Taubman, 
coach and accompanist. 

Two stage directors well known on 
Broadway will have charge of pro- 
duction at the Metropolitan for the 
first time, as had been previously an- 
nounced. Margaret Webster will 
stage Verdi's Don Carlo, and Garson 
Kanin is assigned to the new Eng- 
lish version of Johann Strauss’s Die 
Fledermaus. Max Leavitt, founder 
and managing director of the Lem- 
onade Oper ra in New York, and direc- 
tor of all its productions, also joins 
the Metropolitan staff of stage direc- 
tors. He has worked in all branches 
of the American theatre during the 
past twenty years, and is narrator 
and stage director for the children’s 
series of the Little Orchestra Society. 

Scenery for the season’s three new 
productions has been designed by 
artists new to the Metropolitan. For 
both Don Carlo and Die Fledermaus, 
scenery and costumes are by Rolf 
Gerard, known for his settings of 
Glyndebourne Opera productions at 
the Edinburgh Festival, as well as of 
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Rudolf Bing with five new American singers: from the left, Marguerite Piazza, 
Lucine Amara, Genevieve Warner, Mr. Bing, Barbara Troxell, and Roberta Peters 


many other productions in New York 
and London. Charles Elson, Broad- 
way designer and technician, and 
a member of the faculty of Hunter 
College, will design the settings for 
Der Fliegende Hollander from sket- 
ches by Robert Edmond Jones. Cos- 
tumes for the Wagner opera are by 
Mary Percy Schenck. 


UBSCRIPTION sales are higher 

than last year, Mr. Bing told his 
audience. “Nearly 16,000 seats have 
been sold out of a possible 23,000; our 
waiting lists are longer than they 
ever were; and the new Tuesday ser- 
ies are practically sold out.” 

He added that while he had hoped 
to draw many new subscribers by 
splitting the subscription season into 
two parts of nine weeks each, this 
scheme had “failed gloriously,” since 
more than 95 per cent of last year’s 
subscribers had taken seats for the 
entire season, even though it meant 
hearing repetitions of some operas. 

“IT am a little sorry for the new 
people I’d hoped to welcome,” he said, 
“but feel that this is extremely en- 
couraging. Another proof of the 
love and loyalty of the subscribers 
for the Metropolitan is the generous 
response to Mr. Sloan’s letter asking 
for voluntary contributions. Nearly 
75 per cent have replied.” This re- 
ferred to an appeal by George A. 
Sloan, chairman of the board, sent to 
subscribers when it was apparent that 
the Federal Admission tax would not 
be repealed, asking that the additional 
twenty per cent not included in the 
opera’s ticket prices be voluntarily 
added. 

“These voluntary contributions con- 
stitute the greatest hope for our fi- 
nancial situation, which is truly ser- 
ious, ” Mr. Bing stated. “In fact, it 
is So serious that we cannot afford 
to miss any chance to save money. 
Therefore we are shortening the tour 
to five weeks, beginning April 9. 
In my view, the enormous increase in 
costs makes touring not so attractive 
a proposition as it used to be.” 

As an experiment, the New York 
season will be extended by two weeks 
of non-subscription performances at 
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the end of the twenty weeks already 
planned. The company will visit Bal 
timore and Philadelphia twice in each 
of these weeks, in addition to giving 
four performances in Philadelphia 
during the season. 

Another innovation designed to in- 
crease revenue will be the sale of 
tickets for three special performances 
as a “package,” at a top price of 
about $60 for the three. They will be 
the opening-night Don Carlo; the new 
Die Fledermaus production, on Dec. 
20 (with Ljuba Welitch, Patrice 
Munsel, Risé Stevens, Set Svanholm, 
Richard Tucker, John Brownlee, and 
others); and Beethoven's Fidelio, on 
March 6. 

‘Because we have not raised our 
ticket prices, and the admissions tax 
has not been repealed, there seems 
to be no other way to increase rev- 
enue,” Mr. Bing stated. “It will take 
at least one season for me and my 
colleagues to observe conditions in 
order to institute any changes in pro- 
cedure. Therefore we hope that the 
voluntary contributions, the extra per- 
formances, and the ‘package’ deal will 
help matters.” 


N announcing the complete reper- 
toire, Mr. Bing also made public 
the schedule for the first week and 
the dates for several important per- 
formances, including those in the 
“package” series. There will be no 
performances on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, or Friday evening in the first 
week. Fritz Stiedry will conduct Don 
Carlo, and three singers will make 
their debuts—Miss Rigal, Miss Bar- 
bieri, and Mr. Christoff. Jussi Bjoer- 
ling, Robert Merrill, and Jerome 
Hines will also sing in the first Met- 
ropolitan performance of the Verdi 
work since early in the 1922-23 sea- 
son. Der Fliegende Hollander will 
have its revival performance on Nov. 
¥, with Fritz Reiner conducting, and 
with Herbert Graf as stage director. 
In addition to Mr. Hotter and Mr. 
Frick, who will make their debuts, 
the cast includes Miss Welitch, Set 
Svanholm, and Margaret Harshaw. 
Don Carlo will be repeated at the 
Saturday matinee with the opening- 
night cast. On the first Saturday 
night, Verdi’s° La Traviata will be 
given as a non-subscription perfor 
mance, with two debuts—Mr. Silveri, 
as noted above, and Mr. Erede as 
conductor. Other singers will be 
Dorothy Kirsten and _ Ferruccio 
Tagliavini. Désiré Defrére will be 
stage director. Die Fledermaus, with 
Dorothy Kirsten as Rosalinda, has 
been announced as a_non-subscrip- 
tion performance for New Year's 
Eve. 

The repertoire is as follows: In 
Italian—Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci; Mo- 
zart’s Don Giovanni; Mascagni’s 

(Continued on page 21) 
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French Festivals And ‘Twelve-Tone Music 


By Henry BarraAup 

Paris 
EFORE the war, musical activity 
B in France and most of the rest 
of Europe was almost entirely 
suspended from the middle of July to 
the beginning of October. In France, 
a few casinos (notably the one at 
Vichy) maintained an inconsequential 
schedule of musical events. The festi- 
val at Salzburg, before the advent of 
Nazism, was the leading musical event 

of the ‘European summer season. 

Today music festivals spring to life 
with the crops across the entire 
breadth of Europe, and engage in a 
healthy competition. There are so 
many of them that one feels like 
crying for mercy. All, however, are 
prospering increasingly each year. 
Every summer new cities are added 
to the festival list, and invariably 
these projects enjoy at least a modi- 
cum of success. The natural and 
spontaneous growth of summer music 
in France is a significant indication 
of the development of musical appre- 
ciation in a vast new public, created, 
beyond debate, by the far-reaching 
efforts of the national radio, the Ra- 
diodiffusion Francaise. 

As the festivals multiply, each seeks 
its particular formula. The search 
for established values and the avoid- 
ance of experiment and adventure is 
the ruling principle of the manage- 
ments. The Italian festivals have dis- 
covered a gold mine in the works of 
Monteverdi and Vivaldi, whose re- 
vival is for the most part a recent 
affair. Salzburg has fixed its atten- 
tion upon Mozart for many years. 
Edinburgh, profiting from the labors 
of the Glyndebourne Festival, also 
tends to rely heavily upon Mozart. 
3ut Edinburgh provides a less favor- 
able climate for Mozart’s music than 
Aix-en-Provence, where Don _ Gio- 
vanni and Cosi Fan Tutte take on 
magical qualities. 

Strasbourg, in recent years, has 
been somewhat immoderate in its spon- 
sorship of the works of Johann Se- 
bastian Bach and German romantic 
composers. Bordeaux, a beautiful city 
that has preserved in purest form the 
order and the monumental character 
it established in its days of great 
prosperity in the eighteenth century, 
inclines, by its own nature and by the 
style of its admirable theatre, toward 
the revival of masterpieces of French 
classicism that have been as unjustly 
forgotten in the past fifty years as 
the works of Monteverdi and Vivaldi. 


N the scope of its offerings, the 

Edinburgh festival heads the list. 
Large audiences, drawn chiefly from 
the United Kingdom, fill four theatres 
and concert halls every night during 
its three-week span. The Edinburgh 
programs, on the whole, are sternly 
conventional, although their high qual- 
ity was apparent this summer in the 
choice of participating artists and or- 
chestras—the Orchestre National de 
la Radiodiffusion Frangaise, conducted 
by Roger Désormiére, Sir Thomas 
Beecham, and Leonard Bernstein; the 
orchestra and chorus of La Scala in 
Milan, conducted by Victor de Sabata ; 
the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra; 
the Loewenguth Quartet; and such 
soloists as Marguerite Long, Marcel 
Dupré, Robert Casadesus, and Pierre 
Fournier. I may be pardoned, perhaps, 
for pointing out that the participation 
of French musicians was an important 
factor in the Edinburgh Festival. 

The Edinburgh debut of Mr. Bern- 
stein with the Orchestre National was 
a revelation to the British public. 
More significant still, however, was 
the deep impression the young con- 
ductor made on the orchestra itself— 
a group of musicians who are difficult 
to impress, since they have played un- 
der the most celebrated conductors in 
the world. 

In the realm of the lyric theatre, 


the Edinburgh Festival presented the 
two most recent Glyndebourne pro- 
ductions. Although The Marriage of 
Figaro was agreeably staged, | pre- 
ferred the performance of Strauss’s 
Ariadne auf Naxos. Carl Ebert, who 
seemed to me a perfect stage director, 
returned to the original form of the 
work. It begins with an abridged 
version of Moliére’s Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme, with incidental music 
—now largely vanished from concert 
programs—by Strauss, and continues 
after an hour and a half of spoken 
drama with the one-act opera Ariadne 
auf Naxos, with its interruptions by 
the Italian comedians. The fertility 
of invention manifested in the stage 
direction of both Mozart and Strauss 
operas was a token of the genius of 
Mr. Ebert. 

A swarm of spectators attended the 
festival, enjoying the spectacular 
views, the flower gardens, and the ar- 
chitectural beauties of the noble city, 
which, despite its large size, seemed 
to participate wholly in the occasion. 
But the eternal rain, the rigidity of 
the Scottish people’s attitude, and their 
indifference to the usual protocol con- 
stantly gave the foreign visitor the 
feeling that he was not at home, and 
perhaps not even wanted. 


AGREAT difference was apparent to 
those who came, a fortnight later, 
to share in the enchantments of the 
festival at Aix-en-Provence, and in 
the regal hopitality of the town. This 
sublime little city is the realization 
of a dream—a blessed spot, elect 
ground for the celebration of the di- 
vine cult of music by all men of 
sensitive spirit. The starry nights, the 
ancient facades (none less than two 
hundred years old), the plane trees, 
and the fountains all combined to 
provide a surrounding of palpitating 
silence, within which the spirit of the 
listeners expanded and opened. 

Mozart’s works seemed more at 
home in Aix than anywhere else— 
particularly the Italian operas, in 
which the influence of Mediterranean 
culture is apparent. They were given 
on the stage of the theatre built by 
the great painter Cassandre in the 
courtyard of the archbishopric. For 
Don Giovanni, Cassandre conceived 
décors of the utmost refinement, 
achieving striking effects by setting 
richly colored costumes against a 
sombre monochromatic background. 
For Cosi Fan Tutte, the painter Bal- 
thus provided a baroque investiture, 
marked by the daring use of clash- 
ing tonalities. 

The wonderfully homogeneous casts 
were composed of singers of various 
nationalities—the magnificent lyric 
soprano Suzanne Danco; the young 
Italian baritone Renato Capecchi, a 
Don Giovanni hitherto unknown, 
whose remarkable gifts were a dis- 
covery of the festival management a 
year ago, and whose fame is already 
mounting like an arrow in his native 
Italy; such Viennese singers as 
Emmy Loose; and the Canadian 
tenor Léopold Simoneau, who had al- 
ready made a great impression in 
Paris last season, and who—unfortu- 
nately for us—has now left France 
for America. 


g HE German conductor Hans Ros- 
baud, titular conductor of the Sud- 
west-Funk (the radio) at Baden- 
Baden, directed the Aix-en-Provence 
performances of Don Giovanni and 
played the piano accompaniments to 
the recitatives. In my opinion, as in 
that of many other musicians, Mr. 
Rosbaud is the most perceptive and 
the most authoritative Mozart con- 
ductor of the present day. It never 
was possible to take exception to his 
tempos, which were calculated with 
perfection of nuance. His only de- 
tractors were those who prefer the 
more dramatic and romantic, some- 


what Wagnerian, interpretations of 
Bruno Walter. The audience at Aix 
was divided into two camps—the par- 
tisans of an interpretation aimed to- 
ward forceful drama and profundity 
(for whose viewpoint the orchestral 
writing of the last act and the style 
of certain other scenes might be con- 
sidered a justification) and the advo- 
cates of a lighter conception, more in 
accord with the description “dramma 
giocosa” given by Mozart on the title 
page. 

‘lhe rest of the schedule at Aix-en- 
Provence maintained a balance be- 
tween new music and examples of 
Italian and French classicism. Ger- 
man romantic music, for which the 
festivals at Salzburg and Lucerne 
feel an important concern, has no place 
in a little Provencal city that retains 
completely the aspect of the eighteenth 
century. 

On consecutive days, the Orchestre 
National played the ‘first European 
performances of Francis Poulenc’s 
Piano Concerto, under Charles 
Munch, and Olivier Messiaen’s Tur- 
angalila Symphony, under = Mr. 
Désormiére. I arrived too late to 
hear the Poulenc concerto. The 
Messiaen symphony is familiar to 
American audiences through Leonard 
Bernstein’s performances of it with 
the Boston Symphony in both Boston 
(where the world premiere was given 
last winter) and New York. This 
fact spares me from the responsibil- 
ity of commenting on the impression 
of fraud it made on me and on many 
others. 

The account of my musical vaga- 
bondage across Europe has kept me 
from discussing musical activities in 
Paris. Here, too, the musical season 
continued during the summer months. 
This extension of the season, at- 
tempted last summer for the first 
time, was viewed with skepticism at 
first. But the experiment was a suc- 
cess both last year and this, thanks 
to the tidal wave of foreign visitors 
that swept over the capital from June 
to the end of September. 


T HERE is no reason to describe the 
many concerts that rarely departed 
from honorable routine. One _pro- 
gram, however, in the middle of July, 
included the singularly explosive 
premier of Le Soleil des Eaux, a work 
for chorus and orchestra by the young 
composer Pierre Boulez. A _ strange 
young revolutionist, Boulez is intent 
upon demolishing all the recognized 
values of music, inflamed by a violence 
that spares nothing and nobody. One 
would be tempted to dispose of him 
as an anarchist, except that he sub- 
jects himself with inflexible  will- 
power to an unimaginably rigorous 
and inhuman discipline. He employs 
the twelve-tone system, pursuing the 
application of its techniques with in- 
transigence and with a power of in- 
vention in the realm of the most diffi- 
cult and intellectualized tonal combi- 
nations that is unequalled in the mu- 
sic of Schonberg or his disciples. 
Even for the initiate, his music is as 
terrifying in its arcane intellectual 
constructs as the speculations of Al- 
bert Einstein are for a college fresh- 
man. 

The performance of Le Soleil des 
Eaux marked the first recognition of 
this young iconoclast on a major or- 
chestral program. He was received 
with mixed emotions. There were 
cries of disapproval, mute incompre- 
hension, and frantic applause. Ex- 
cessive though his theories and prac- 
tices may be, Boulez radiates a qual- 
ity that wins him not only the blind 
enthusiasm of his followers but also 
a considerable degree of sympathy 
from others—even from those who 
are most hostile to his theories. 

Certainly this short piece was im- 
pressive in its vigor, and if some 
aspects of it were shocking it never- 


theless revealed incontestable mastery. 
Obviously Boulez knew exactly what 
he wanted to accomplish in it. He 
has resolved the paradox of combin- 
ing clear and apparently natural pros- 
ody with a saw-toothed melodic line 
that, on principle, would seem to be 
foreign to the nature of the French 
language, with its level contour and 
its absence of tonic accents. The un- 
deniable poetic force of Le Soleil des 
Eaux marks Boulez as a genuine cre- 
ative temperament, an authentic art- 
ist, perhaps even a musician of the 
future. Now that he has expounded 
his particular viewpoint, it remains to 
be seen what course his development 
will take in the next few years, 


N recent works, not yet performed 

in public, Boulez is increasingly 
enslaved by an extraordinarily cerebral 
conception of musical composition. On 
paper, with annotations by the com- 
poser, these works reveal an amazing 
richness of contrapuntal combinations. 
They reveal the pitiless logic, appall- 
ingly complex, of a bewildering tech- 
nical mastery and maturity. But it 
may be questioned whether such in- 
tellectuality and ingenuity are justi- 
fied in works that, after all, are in- 
tended not to be studied and analyzed 
at leisure but to be heard. Can the 
human ear grasp the mathematical re- 
lations that govern even the smallest 
details of his sonorous constructions 
as they pass by in performance? In 
my judgment, it cannot. My own ear, 
at any rate, had difficulty, although 
my professional training should enable 
me to hear the music more readily 
than the members of the general pub- 
lic to whom the music is presumably 
addressed. 

Is not this immense cerebral effort 
the sort of luxury to which only an 
artistic recluse feels entitled? It 
seems to have no basis in the existing 
world of music. Is this really the 
music of the future? I find it hard 
to believe; and all the considerations 
I have discussed above serve only to 
emphasize the necessity of investigat- 
ing once more the basis of musical 
creation. 

What is musical creation, if it is not 
an attempt to communicate to others, 
by means of a languz ige that, outside 
the realm of words, is yet accessible 
to all, some transcendent truth the 
composer krfows within himself? If 
a composer no longer uses this lang- 
uage as a means of expression, but 
regards the language as transcendent 
truth in itself, what then is left for 
him except the contemplation of his 
own subjective truth? And how can 
he engage in such contemplation ex- 
cept in silence? Perhaps this is the 
highest form of art—if one removes 
from the definition of art one of its 
essential terms, that it should be above 
all else a social phenomenon. 


HE insistence upon the social char- 

acter of art has, of course, led to 
the position the Soviet government 
takes toward artistic creation, a posi- 
tion that is increasingly prevalent in 
all the countries in the Russian sphere 
of influence. In France, the subject 
has been discussed extensively. Two 
years ago, musicians from both East- 
ern and Western Europe voted at the 
Prague Congress to circularize the 
composers of western countries with 
a manifesto, which they were invited 
to sign. This manifesto condemned 
“formalist” music and extolled musi- 
cal creation that seeks its inspiration 
in immediate, everyday subjects near 
to the emotions and understanding of 
the masses, treated in a manner that 
gives their meaning priority over the 
subleties and artifices of the com- 
poser’s craft. 

This formula is not altogether dis- 
pleasing. But a formula is only a 
formula; its application is capable of 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Crowded Schedule At Aspen 
Offers Five Concerts Weekly 


By QuAINTANCE Eaton 


Aspen, Colo. 


LTHOUGH known popularly as 
the Aspen Festival, summer 
activities at this renowned win- 
ter sports center have paraded 
through the past eleven weeks under 
a much more ostentatious titl—The 
Aspen Institute for Humanistic 
Studies. Without the central theme of 
the (soethe commemoration and the 
commanding presence of Albert 
Schweitzer, which dignified the first 
festival last summer, the institute, un- 
der the sponsorship of Walter P. 
Paepcke, has relied on a variety of 
speakers and musicians and a musi- 
cal program of high taste and excel- 
lence to carry its long span of eleven 
weeks, under the slogan, “Great 
Books, Great Men, Great Music.” 
Nestled in a valley surrounded by 
mighty peaks, the auditorium tent de- 
signed by Eero Saarinen held some 
of the most interesting and provoca- 
tive musical programs to be heard 
anywhere on the continent this sum- 
mer; and, also in the tent as well as 
in the third-floor auditorium of the 
decrepit Wheeler Opera House in 
town, speakers held forth on a wide 
variety of topics. Every aspect was 
satisfactory except the attendance. 
Last summer the sessions were 
jammed, and many listeners were 
turned away; accommodations were 
at a premium. The town suffered a 
flash boom, then languished through 
the other summer months. The sea- 
son seemed over before it began. 
This summer the audience was spread 
so thin that at times it was almost 
imperceptible. While the townspeople 
were better off and the subsidiary en- 
terprises owned by the Aspen Com- 
pany flourished to some extent, the 
festival deficits are expected to be 
enormous, and Mr. Paepcke is already 
looking for some new way to get a 
caviar public for his caviar programs. 


SPEN’S first drawback is its lack 

of accessibility, yet motorists have 
come from all over the world, and 
Mr. Paepcke is inclined to think that 
only more fame is needed to make it 
another Salzburg. He is loath to 
cheapen the programs; a few evenings 
of Strauss waltzes and some children’s 
programs are as far as he wants to 
go in this direction to popularize 
Aspen’s music. The numerical weight 
of programs, however, may be re- 
duced, in view of the general agree- 
ment that five concerts a week, lec- 
tures, round-table discussions, re- 
hearsals, and recreational temptations 
provide too thick a schedule. 

Although there was no_ central 
theme this summer, several key points 
were chosen by the musical director, 
Joseph Rosenstock, to give form to 
the music. A Bach bicentennial com- 
memoration was in progress when I 
arrived on Aug. 20. The festival pro- 
grams began with Wagner, touched 
lightly on American music; made 
obeisance to Stravinsky, with the com- 
poser present to conduct; went on 
through classical paths ; and ended the 
week of Sept. 4 to 10 with a hearty 
and miscellaneous assortment suited to 
the talents of the last soloists to ar- 
tive, Isaac Stern, violinist, and Alice 
Howland, mezzo-soprano. 

The absence of any more defining— 
or confining—theme, seemed to bother 
no one. The concerts were good, and 
the small audiences of devotees en- 
joyed every second of them. There 
Was a program of Bach cantatas 
(chiefly the Peasant and Coffee can- 
tatas), with Mr. Rosenstock conduct- 
ing a small ensemble and the soloists 
in residence—Uta Graf, Herta Glaz, 
Leslie Chabay, and Mack Harrell. 

The rest of the final week was 
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mostly given over to chamber music, 
played by the Juilliard String Quartet 
and the Albeneri Trio. Carleton 
Sprague Smith played the flute parts 
brilliantly in several works, as_ well 
as lecturing ingratiatingly on Thomas 
Jefferson and music and on Bach and 
participating in round-table discus- 
sions. The culmination of the week 
was a concert for the benefit of the 
institute and various churches, in 
which singers and_ instrumentalists 
gave their services and Vitya Vronsky 
and Victor Babin, who had appeared 
earlier in the summer, returned from 
their ranch in Santa Fe to play a two- 
piano work. 


EVER, it seemed to me, was there 
a more beautiful and satisfactory 
place to hear music than the Aspen 
tent — called “the amphitheatre” by 
those who insist on dignity, and, more 
disrespectfully, by the rank and file, 
“the circus.” Saarinen’s genius ex- 
tended from the realm of the eye to 


mE 


“that of the ear; the tent at Aspen 


possesses most delicate and_ subtle 
acoustical properties. It is particu- 
larly suitable for chamber music. So 
imminent is the sound of each instru- 
ment, so exposed, that the ear hears 
every slight bowing and at once ap- 
prehends the whole texture with each 
thread assuming its rightful place. 
The two ensembles were equal to the 
test of such merciless exposure, and 
there were some exhilarating mo- 
ments, especially in Schubert's E flat 
Trio, played by the Albeneri Trio in 
one program, and in Bartok’s Fifth 
Quartet, which was the Juilliard 
Quartet contribution to the benefit 
concert. 

Vocal nuances also were grati- 
fyingly conveyed, and it is said that 
a large orchestra fares as well. Last 
summer Dimitri Mitropoulos con- 
ducted the Minneapolis Symphony 
here; this time the management 
brought the Denver Symphony, 
already acclimated to the 8,000-foot 
altitude, for the earlier weeks, with 
its regular conductor, Saul Caston, 
and Igor Stravinsky and Joseph 
Rosenstock as guest conductors. The 
stage is designed to accommodate a 
full orchestra, with platforms cun- 
ningly arranged on the _ triangular 
stage and up the sides of the bowl. 
But even with a single artist the stage 
never looked empty, and the sound 
made itself completely at home. 

The tent was a never-ending joy 
to the eye. The weather was rather 
cool in August, so the brilliant orange 
border flaps were not raised to show 
the surrounding mountains. The con- 
certs I heard never had to be inter- 
rupted because of the weather, but 
earlier in the season a drumming rain 
storm held up Mack Harrell’s narra- 
tion in Schonberg’s Ode to Napoleon 
for twenty minutes. 


OR the musicians, combining va- 
cation with work was not always 
as easy as it sounded. Those with 
families rented houses—Mrs. Harrell 
was busy caring for three children, 
her husband, and her violin (which 
she played delightfully in one pro- 
gram of Bach arias sung by the bari- 
tone). Mrs. Chabay and Uta Graf 
shared a household. The Juilliard 
Quartet camped out, and just as I 
was leaving there was a notice in the 
mimeographed local daily that 
Raphael Hillyer, the violist, had lost 
his bed-roll, tent, and all equipment. 
By an odd coincidence all four of 
the vocal soloists suffered accidents 
to their legs. Mr. Chabay was still 
wearing a brace after his fracture in 
an automobile accident on the way to 
Metropolitan Opera performances in 
Cleveland last spring. Miss Glaz suf- 
fered a similar mishap, and wore a 








Burko of Burko-Henry 


The auditorium tent designed by Eero Saarinen for the Aspen Festival 


bandage on her ankle for a week. Mr. 
Harrell turned his ankle, and Miss 
Graf incurred lacerations when she 
fell from a horse. All four were 
ready to forswear the traditional luck- 
wish, “Hals und Beinbruch,” as hav- 
ing been too literally fulfilled. 

Added to the artists’ festival work 
was teaching, in a newly-organized 
music school that is one of the hope- 
ful features of future planning. 
Forty pupils came from all over the 
country to study or coach with the 
artists, and several gave their own 
concert the week I was there. They 
worked in the old Wheeler Opera 
House, and benefited from the festi- 
val atmosphere as well as from the 
examples and instruction of their 
teachers. The school proceeds are di- 
vided between the institute and the 
teachers, and the sponsors count on 
this revenue, as well as on the pres- 
tige such a faculty can give, to 
brighten the prospects for next year’s 
festival. 

A lecture by Virgil Thomson on 
music criticism brought more laughter 
to the Blue Room of the Hotel 
Jerome than had resounded within its 
walls for weeks, and his impish vocal 
illustration of the difference between 
the emotional expression of Handel 
and Bach was the leavening in a panel 
discussion conducted urbanely by 
Felix Borowski of the Chicago Sun- 
Times. Mr. Borowski and his wife 
were the central figures in many dis- 
cussions, as Olin Downes, critic of 
the New York Times had previously 
been. 

Also intentionally diverting were 
the proceedings on July 4, when the 
artists got together to make up an 
Aspen Institute of Humoristic Studies, 
and lampooned some of the more seri- 
ous aspects of the summer program. 
Sidney Harris, of the Chicago Daily 
News, spoke from behind the protec- 
tion of a huge false nose on Ques- 
tions Mortimer Adler Cannot An- 
swer. Mr. Adler, professor of phil- 
osophy in the University of Chicago, 
had delivered a lecture on Questions 
Science Cannot Answer, as one of 





the many talks he made as a leader 
of Great Books Seminars and 
Forums. 


USIC came in for its share of 

foolery as well, on Independence 
Day, with Miss Glaz and Mr. Rosen- 
stock staging a duel between tempera- 
mental prima donna and maestro, and 
a boogie-woogie duet played by Mrs. 
John V. Spachner, chairman of the 
Aspen music committee, and Leon 
Pommers, pianist and accompanist 
throughout the summer. 

Social life at Aspen is highly in- 
formal, except on such occasions as 
the party at the Four Seasons Club, 
which Mr. Paepcke gave for all the 
musicians and musical visitors. Sev- 
eral professional musicians came for 
a few days of the festival, joining 
the audiences and revelling in the 
novel surroundings. Among them were 
Raya Garbousova and her husband, 
Dr. Kurt Biss; Hans Schwieger, con- 
ductor of the Kansas City Philhar- 
monic, with the orchestra’s manager 
Richard Wangerin; and Carol Truax, 
executive director of Colorado Col- 
lege Summer School, Colorado 
Springs. Earlier in the season Mario 
and Ruth Chamlee had been visitors. 

Aspen, formerly a center of eco- 
nomic plenty, natural recreation, and 
culture, with an opera house and two 
theatres, might be brought to life 
again to give a new spiritual leader- 
ship to America. The Korean war, 
the market crash, the threatening rail- 
road strike, and the cool weather all 
over the country, which kept people 
from taking long trips away from 
their homes, worked against the proj- 
ect this year. Another year, it is 
hoped that the effect of Aspen’s repu- 
tation will be cumulative. The dif- 
ficulty of engaging lecturers and 
teachers so far in advance, Mr. 
Paepcke said, has been one source of 
trouble in planning. This year’s lec- 
ture course, which was opened by 
Robert Hutchins, was notable for the 
presence of Clarence Faust, Clifton 
Fadiman, Reinhold Niebuhr, Alexan- 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Pueccini’s Turandot Launches 
New York City Opera Season 


LTHOUGH one or two early- 

bird recitals had already taken 

place, the opening performance 
of the New York City Opera Com- 
pany, on Sept. 21, marked the formal 
beginning of the musical season in 
New York. The familiar patrons of 
the City Center, professional and ama- 
teur, were back in their accustomed 
places; from the City Center and the 
Metropolitan alike a good many 
singers were on hand to honor their 
colleagues on the stage; and during 
the intermissions the season’s first 
large-scale exchanges of gossip and 
rumor took place in the lobby. It 
was not a dressy audience, for the 
City Center performances are not 
traditionally associated with displays 
of fashion. But it was a devoted, 
enthusiastic one, eager to share in an- 
other year’s accomplishments of 
Laszlo Halasz’s alert and adventurous 
company. 

Puccini’s Turandot, added to the 
repertoire last spring, was the open- 
ing opera. In its sixth performance 
of the arduous and complex work, 
the company seemed fully at home. 
In the pit, Mr. Halasz conducted with 
mastery, maintaining both the theatri- 
cal and the lyric values of the score, 
and imparting to it an illusion of 
monumentality the visual aspect of 
the production does not create on the 
small stage. 


Except for the Italian bass Raffaele 
Arie, who made his American debut 
as Timur, the cast was that of the 
initial performance last spring. Dra- 
gica Martinis, the young Yugoslav 
soprano who sang the title role, man- 
aged to make the big climaxes telling 
and to modulate her voice attractively 
in the lighter music of the third act, 
even though the change from the 
mild climate of the Adriatic coast to 
the equinoctial dampness of New 
York had brought on a severe cold. 
Giulio Gari negotiated the high range 
of Prince Calaf’s music easily, and 
sang, if anything, with even more 
authority of style than last year. 
Dorothy MacNeil, as Liu, repeated 
her success with the audience, al- 
though to this dissenting witness her 
singing was pale and spineless. Lawr- 
ence Winters had eliminated some of 
the heaviness of delivery that formerly 
kept him behind the beat in the Ping- 
Pang-Pong trios, but a few con- 
tretemps with the notes, possibly a 
result of opening-night nerves, kept 
the ensemble of Mr. Winters, Luigi 
Vellucci, and Nathaniel Sprinzena 


from attaining the smoothness and 
piquancy it had last year. 

Mr. Arie, a much-publicized young 
unimpressive as Timur, 
apparent 


artist, 
for 


was 


the reason that he 





either did not know the part or had 
trouble remembering it under the 
stress of his debut. His Mephis- 
topheles, in Faust, later on will give 
a better chance to assess his powers. 
Edwin Dunning, Arthur Newman, 
and Michael Arshansky rounded out 
the cast. Charles Weidman’s dancers, 
as poorly trained and rehearsed as 
ever, made their usual feeble contri- 
butions. It is time that the company 
recognized its responsibility to pro- 
vide dancing that does not look like 
an amateur theatrical. It is also time 
that some of the infelicities of light- 
ing, whjch_ obscure the intention of 
Vladimir Rosing’s otherwise attrac- 
tive stage direction at such important 
moments as the first entrance of the 
Princess Turandot and the decision 
of Calaf to have a go at the riddles, 
be corrected. But these are minor 
blemishes on a production that, if un- 
duly precious in its air of chinoiserie, 
at least manifests thought, taste, and 
firm administration. 


XCEPT for the inevitable dis- 
appearance of some singers from 
the roster and the appearance of a 
number of new ones, Mr. Halasz’s or- 
ganization is not greatly changed. Paul 
Jaretski, formerly executive assistant 
to the director, resigned to accept a 
position in the television field, and was 
replaced by Julius Rudel, already a 
member of the musical staff. Otto 
Erhardt, of the Teatro Colon in 
Buenos Aires, has been added to the 
list of stage directors, to prepare the 
forthcoming production of Wagner’s 
Die Meistersinger, and the name of 
Theodor Komisarjevsky no longer ap- 
pears. Friedrich Schorr has been ap- 
pointed artistic counsellor of the Ger- 
man wing, whose activities Mr. Halasz 
expects to expand considerably. John 
Primm, stage co-ordinator; Felix 
Popper, conductor; and Matthew 
Farruggio, assistant stage director, 
are other newly-titled members of the 
staff. 
Cecit SMITH 


Der Rosenkavalier, Sep?, 23 


Rose Bampton sang the role of the 
Marschallin in Strauss’ Rer Rosen- 
kavalier for the first time in this 
country in her debut with the New 
York City Opera Company, on Sept. 
23. The rest of the cast was fa- 
miliar—Frances Bible as Octavian; 
Adelaide Bishop as Sophie; James 
Pease as Baron Ochs; Richard Went- 
worth as Faninal; Leona Scheune- 
mann as Marianne; Rosalind Nadell as 
Annina; Luigi Vellucci as Valzacchi; 
and Rudolph Petrak as the Singer. 
Joseph Rosenstock conducted. 


Calaf is held, 
while Turandot 

nores Liu's 
pleadings: drawn 
by B. F. Dolbin 


Miss Bampton proved once more 
that she is a singing actress of the 
first order. The role of the Mar- 
schallin is extremely well suited to 
her talents, and she made the most 
of them in a performance that, espe- 
cially in the first act, was incandescent 
with feeling and sensitivity. The 
nuances of the part never escaped her ; 
she expressed vividly in gesture and 
facial mien the dilemma of a mature 
woman confronted with the realization 
of the loss of young love. Vocally, 
too, she was excellent in the first act ; 
only in the last act there was some 
hollowness of tone and unfocused pro- 
jection. In all of the lovely music of 
the rendezvous with Octavian, the 
scene with the Baron, the levee, and 
the famous monologue Miss Bampton 
was perfectly at home. She really 
vocalized measures that are too often 
passed over, and her tones were ex- 
quisitely colored and inflected. Her 
first-act gown was radiantly becoming, 
but the last-act costume (said to be 
Lotte Lehmann’s) was an unfortunate 
choice. Its fussiness somewhat ob- 
scured Miss Bampton’s essential vi- 
brancy. 

Other elements in the performance 
were much as in the past, with Miss 


Bible’s Octavian outstanding. Mr. 
Pease had matured in the Baron’s 
part, and sang it musically. Miss 


Bishop found the part of Sophie a 
trifle taxing, and her voice was rather 
acid when pressed. 

—Q. E. 


La Traviata, Sept 24, 2:30 


Two disappointing debuts by Euro- 
pean singers marked the season’s first 
performance of Verdi’s La Traviata. 
Fernando Bandera, a young tenor 
from Italy, demonstrated nothing 
more interesting than a somewhat 
light and inconsequential voice, none 
too freely produced at the top; a 
conventional acquaintance with the 
usual traditions of delivery in the role 
of Alfredo; and an adequate but 
colorless stage presence. Raimundo 
Torres, as the elder Germont, re- 
vealed a praiseworthy preoccupation 
with the meaning of the words, but 
his voice sounded heavy and rough, 
and he did not succeed in projecting 
his flowing second-act music with a 
satisfactory legato line. Eva Likova 
was an attractive and resonably ac- 
complished Violetta, not yet quite able 
to maintain and build her characteriza- 
tion so_that_it all comes out in one 
piece. Lee Shaynen conducted rapidly 
and with no regard for the singers. 
The others in the cast were Dorothy 
MacNeil, Mary Kreste, Nathaniel 
Sprinzena, Richard Wentworth, Emile 
Renan, and Arthur Newman. 

—C. S. 


Madama Butterfly, Sept, 22 


On the second night of the season, 
the company moved into the standard 
repertory with a performance of Puc- 





cini’s Madama Butterfly sung by a 
familiar cast—Camilla Williams, 
Mary Kreste, Rudolph Petrak, John 
Tyers, Dorothy MacNeil, Nathaniel 
Sprinzena, Emile Renan (the only 
newcomer to the cast, as Yamadori), 
Richard Wentworth, and Edwin Dun- 
ning. Thomas Martin conducted. 


Salmaggi Presents 
Carnegie Hall Opera 


Between Sept. 6 and 10, Alfedo 
Salmaggi, who regularly gives opera 
in the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
presented five operas by Puccini and 
Verdi on the stage of Carnegie Hall, 
Despite the technical problems of 
producing opera in a concert hall, the 
performances generally attained levels 
of acceptable singing and theatrical 
illusion comparable to other popular- 
price operatic presentations these days, 

The final performance of the series, 
Verdi’s Aida, was marked by the 
American debuts of two Italian sing- 
ers—Lidia Serafini, in the title role, 
and Francesco Battaglia, as Radames, 
Neither provided much in the way 
of visual appeal, but Mr. Battaglia 
sang competently and forthrightly in 
a sound and solid, it not blandishing, 
voice. Miss Serafini possessed the 
basic vocal equipment for her role, 
except a pianissimo, did not give very 
much emotionally and was erratic in 
her observance of even the simplest 
rhythms. Mario Cozzi was the 
Amonasro, Valfrido Patacchi the 
Ramfis, Lloyd Harris the King of 
Egypt, Eleanor Knapp the Amneris, 
La Chance the Messenger, and Bea- 
trice Fairshaw the Priestess. Salva- 
tore dell’ Isola took an evening off 
from South Pacific to conduct, but 
seldom found singable tempos. 

In the opening performance of 
Madama Butterfly, Anna Mazzoleni 
was a knowledgeable, full-voiced Cio- 
Cio-San and Costanzo Gero a tellingly 
insecure Pinkerton. Stefan Ballerini 
was the Sharpless and Lillian Mar- 
chetto the Suzuki. Gabriele Simeoni 
conducted. On Sept. 7, June Kelly 
sang Tosca to Gabor Carelli’s Cavar- 
adossi and Mr. Cozzi’s Scarpia, with 
Anton Coppola conducting. La Bo- 
héme, on Sept. 8, had Josephine Guido 
as a tasteful and winning Mimi and 
Antonio Madasi as Rodolfo. Claudio 
Frigerio was Marcello, and Mr. Dell’ 
Isola conducted. 

In La Traviata, on Sept. 9, Helen 
Wood, Baltimore soprano, was inade- 
quate in every way as Violetta. Mr. 
Gero was the Alfredo and Mr. Baller- 
ini the Germont. Constantino Turcano 
conducted sensitively, and, as he did 
last season in Brooklyn, got much 
better results from the orchestra than 
is usual in such performances. 

—J. H., jr 


Wagner Company 
Tours in La Boheme 


Charles L. Wagner has announced 
that the eleventh season of the Wag- 
ner Grand Opera Company will be- 
gin on Oct. 2 in Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 
Puccini’s La Bohéme is the fall pro- 
duction, and it will be taken as far 
west as Kansas City and as far south 
as Houston during its ten-week tour. 

The alternate singers as Mimi will 
be Laura Castellano and Laurel Hur- 
ley; as Musetta, Graciela Silvain, and 
Bettina Yonick; as Rodolfo, Jon 
Crain and Press: Cunningham ; and as 
Marcello, Richard Torigi and Eduardo 
Rael. William Wilderman will be the 
Colline, Frank Capelli the Schaunard, 
and Ralph Telasko the Benoit and 
Alcindoro. Désiré Defrére has staged 
the production, and the conductors wil 
be Ernesto Barbini and Paul Breisach. 

Beginning on Jan. 16, in Bridgeport, 
Conn., a second company under Mr. 
Wagner’s management will present 
The Barber of Seville, in English. 
The production has been booked to 
the Pacific Coast and back. 

Next season Mr. Wagner will offer 
Lucia di Lammermoor and La Travi- 
ata. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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By Everett HELM 
Oe: ORFF is almost the only 


living composer who writes ex- 

clusively for the stage. In this 
he resembles Wagner, who wrote al- 
most nothing but stage music except 
for some early works, A Siegfried 
Idyll, and a few songs and marches. 
But here the comparison ends. Wagner 
was a lush romanticist; Orff is a 
musical ascetic. This distinction car- 
ries over as well into the personal 
habits of the two men. Orff is, in- 
deed, a much-debated ascetic, who 
renounces sweetness and sentimental- 
ity in his music, but who at the same 
time has no point of contact with neo- 
classicism, which stresses economy of 
means. In the practical realization of 
his brand of musical asceticism Orff 
is prodigal of his means. 

A prime example is his latest work, 
Antigone, which aroused a contro- 
versy when it was given its premiere 
at the Salzburg Festival in August, 
1949. Its technique is primitive, or 
perhaps one should say elemental. In 
this work, which lasts two and a half 
hours without a break, the melodic, 
rhythmic, and harmonic means are 
primary. The major part of the opera 
consists of a kind of rhythmic decla- 
mation employing rapid repeated 
notes, a sort of intoned recitation that 
has nothing to do with traditional 
free recitative. Some passages are 
sung without accompaniment (al- 
though always in rhythm) or with 
only an occasional punctuating chord 
in the orchestra. Much of the work, 
however, is based on rhythmic osti- 
natos in the orchestra—short rhythmic 
motives that are repeated many times. 
Harmonically, the style can be re- 
duced essentially to tonic and dom- 
inant, and there are long stretches 
in which no change of harmony oc- 
curs. Dissonance is used very spar- 
ingly; counterpoint, save of a rhyth- 
mic nature, is nonexistent. 


HE practical realization of these 
relatively simple techniques, how- 
ever, calls for a huge orchestra: four 
to six pianos, four harps, six flutes, 
six oboes, six trumpets, string basses, 
and a percussion section of fifteen 
players that includes drums, bells, 
cymbals, tambourine; castanets, tri- 
angles, gongs, xylophones, and vari- 
ous special instruments such as the 
Steinspiel (literally, stone-play), a 
nd of out-size xylophone made of 
Stone. In the orchestration there is 
Obviously no neo-classical economy ; 

wind instruments, indeed, play 
only occasionally, toward the end of 
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Carl Orff 


the work, and then chiefly in unison. 
In the last analysis, however, one can- 
not argue about Orff’s orchestration. 
It is easy to imagine Antigone with a 
less ponderous orchestra; but if the 
orchestra were changed the sound 
would be correspondently different, 
and Orff is vehement in saying that he 
wanted it exactly that way. 

The Salzburg performance of Anti- 
gone provoked a storm of debate not 
only from the press but also from 
musicians and from the public. Some 
hailed the work as a courageous ex- 
pression of Orff’s views on music, 
and applauded the fact that he dared 
to be simple and employ elemental 
techniques. Others damned him as a 
Simple Simon who could not write 
more sophisticated music, and called 
the work childish, unmusical, and 
sterile. The same bitter controversy 
rages around the music of Orff that 
once raged around the music of Wag- 
ner, although for opposite reasons. 
Wagner was attacked for being too 
complicated and too progressive, Orff 
because he is too simple and too con- 
servative. 

Orff’s own views on music illumi- 
nate his methods. He is of the opinion 
that music in the classical and ro- 
mantic tradition (say from Bach 
through Strauss) has reached the ab- 
solute end of its development. For him 
it is no longér of any use to write 
sonatas, fugues, suites, symphonies, 
quartets, minuets, and the like. Feeling 
that these forms and these forms of 
expression are exhausted, he renounces 
neo-classicism, mneo-romanticism, and 
the twelve-tone technique, which he 
considers an outgrowth of romanti- 
cism. To his mind, the stage offers 
the only medium for valid expression 
in today’s musical world; but the 
musical stage must be divested of the 
trappings and paraphernalia of the 
past, and must be direct—in a certain 
sense primitive—in its musical means. 


HE goes to the literature of a more 
remote day for the librettos of 
his works, to classical Greece (Anti- 
gone), to the Middle Ages (Carmina 
Burana), to Bavarian folklore (Die 
Bernauerin). He says: “I am often 
asked why I nearly always select old 
material, fairy tales and legends for 
my stage works. I do not feel them as 
old, but rather as valid. The timely 
element disappears, and only the 
spiritual power remains. My entire 
interest is in the expression of spiri- 
tual realities. I write for the theatre 
in order to convey a spiritual atti- 
tude.” 


CARL ORFF 


a much-debated musical ascetic 


who is prodigal of his means 


About Orff’s personal life there is 
little to tell. He himself refuses tc 
speak of it in any detail, and dislikes 
anecdotes surrounding the lives and 
doings of composers. For him, the 
only important thing is the music he 
creates, and the music can speak for 
itself. Born in 1895, in Munich, in a 
family that cultivated music and the 
other arts, Orff held several positions 
as opera conductor in his youth, then 
returned to Munich, where he has 
lived ever since. He has a modest 
house in Grafelfing, one of the city’s 
most beautiful suburbs, where he en- 
joys complete quiet and freedom from 
distraction. He is not the active type 
of composer. He seldom travels ex- 
cept to rehearse or attend perform- 
ances of his own works, and he goes 
to nearby Munich only to conduct his 
radio classes for the public schools 
over Radio Munich. He feels strongly 
that his roots are in Bavaria, and he 
has no desire to leave that part of the 
world. 


1X his early years, Orff relates, he 

wrote his share of fugues, quartets 

and sonatas, the manuscripts of which 
now repose in a trunk in his attic. 

His first published music, some songs, 

appeared in 1911. His first important 

stage success came in 1925, with the 

Mannheim performance of his ar- 

rangement of Monteverdi’s Orfeo. 

This was followed in 1926 by a sim- 

ilar arrangement of the same com- 

poser’s Ballo delle Ingrate. In 1927, 

he wrote a Concerto for Winds and 

Harpsichord. In 1928, the first version 

of his Entrata for Orchestra and 

Organ after William Byrd appeared; 

in 1930, Cantatas on Texts of Werfel 

and the first version of Catulli Car- 
mina; and in 1931, Choruses on Texts 
of Bert Brecht. All this music is now 
practically unobtainable, for Orff has 
disowned and withdrawn all the music 
he wrote before 1935—chamber music, 
songs, incidental dramatic music, an 
early opera, choruses, cantatas, the 
first versions of the Monteverdi ar- 
rangements, the Entrata after William 

Byrd, and the first two versions of 

the Catulli Carmina. 

The list of works now recognized 
by the composer himself is as follows: 
Carmina Burana, cantiones profanae 

cantoribus et choris cantandae comi- 

tantibus instrumentis atque imagi- 

nibus magicis (1935-36) 

Der Mond, Ein kleines Welttheater 
(1937-38) 

Orpheus, arrangements of 
verdi’s Orfeo (1940) 

Klage der Ariadne, arrangement of 
Monteverdi's Lamento d’Arianna 
(1940) 

Tanz der Sproeden, arrangement of 
Monteverdi’s Ballo delle Ingraté 
(1940) 

Entrata, for orchestra in five choruses 
and organ, after William Byrd 
(1941) > 

Die Kluge, The Story of the King 
and the Wise Woman (1941-42) 

Catulli Carmina, Ludi  Scaenici 
(1943) 

Ein Sommernachtstraum, Music for 
Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream (1943) 

Die Bernauerin, A Bavarian Piece 
(1944-45) 

Der Mond (new version) (1945) 

Astutuli, A Bavarian Comedy (1946) 


Monte- 


Antigone, A Tragedy of 


Sophocles, 
by Friedrich Holderlin. 


OF these works the most successful 
are the Carmina Burana, Die 
Kluge, and Die Bernauerin. The 
Frankfurt premiere of the Carmina 
Burana, in 1937, brought Orff into 
immediate prominence. One theatre 
after another produced the work with 
notable success, and since that time it 
has been performed repeatedly. It is 
based on anonymous medieval poems, 
which are preserved in a manuscript 
dating from the thirteenth century. 
The texts are for the most part in 
medieval Latin, with sprinklings of 
French and medieval German. Partly 
satirical, they are full of energy and 
life, treating of love, drinking, feast- 
ing, and nature. Orff has set these 
poems for soprano and baritone solos, 
small chorus, large chorus, and or- 
chestra. He gives no exact indications 
regarding the staging, which is left 
entirely to the discretion of the met- 
teur-en-scéne. The orchestra is typic- 
ally huge and demanding: three flutes, 
two. oboes, English horn, E flat clari- 
net and two B flat clarinets, two bas- 
soons and contrabassoon, four ‘horns, 
three trum; >ts, three trombones, tuba, 
celesta, two pianos, timpani (five 
drums), a percussion. section calling 
for five players, and a corresponding 
number of strings. 

The musical procedures Orff em- 
ploys in Carmina Burana also underlie 
all his later works—rhythmic ostinato 
figures stretching over long, harmoni- 
cally immobile spans. The opening 
chorus, for example, contains 97 
measures, throughout which the bass 
note D remains unchanged. ,There is, 
so to speak, no harmonic fnovement 
in the entire chorus, the effectiveness 
of which depends upon this static 
quality. Within this harmonic space 
the chorus repeats a short motive 
over and over again, rising in pitch 
while accomplishing a crescendo from 
pp to ff, in which the orchestra also 
participates. There is no melody, in 
the usual sense of the word—only 
rhythm, dynamics, and text. These 
direct, almost primitive, methods pro- 
duce an excitement and drive more 
devious means might not attain. After 
the conclusion of this chorus, which 
is repeated at the end ofthe work, 
a series of choruses and solos fol- 
lows. Some of these follow the melo- 
dic patterns of plainsong; in others, 
the ostinato technique is employed. 
There is no hint of counterpoint. 
Changes of meter occur frequently in 
some movements while in others the 
meter remains constant. 


DE Kluge (The Wise One), sub- 
titled The Story of the King and 
the Wise Woman, received its pre- 
miere in 1943, arid since then has been 
produced in the principal opera houses 
of Germany—most recently, with out- 
standing success, at the Berlin Kom- 
ische Oper. It is based on a fairy tale 
of great antiquity, which is found in 
the writings of the brothers Grimm, 
among other sources. The work, deal- 
ing with a peasant woman whom the 
king marries because of her wisdom, 
is in the singspiel tradition, with 
spoken dialogue as well as solos and 
(Continued on page 16) 








Zurich Honors Anniversary 


Of Swiss Tonkunstlerverein 


By H. H. StuCKENSCHMIDT 
Zurich 
URICH, the most cosmopolitan 
/ of Swiss cities, initiated an an- 
nual Theatre and Music Week 


in 1934. This summer, in 
of the fiftieth 
Schweizere 
tival of 


celebration 
anniversary of the 
Tonkiinstlerverein, a fes- 
contemporary music was 
added to the schedule; and for 72 
hours the bank of Lake Zurich was 
inundated by a veritable flood of 
music. 
A Honegger evening in the Stadt- 
theater, with such prominent guests 
Thomas Mann and Fritz Busch in 
the audience, began the _ festival. 
Honegger’s Totentanz—supplied, like 
Jeanne d’Arc au Bucher, with a text 
by Paul Claudel— moved down the 
road toward the achievement of dra- 
matic synthesis. A unique fusion of 
Holbein visions with a technique of 
musical meee (folk songs, Bach 
chorales, the Gregorian Dies Irae, and 
atonal harmony), the Totentanz has 
been performed a good many times. 
Seldom, however, has it had the ad- 
vantage of a choreographic realization 
as expressive as that devised by Hans 
Macke for the Zurich production. 
Honegger’s Le Cantique de Can- 
tiques, little known outside France, 
proved to be a weaker composition. It 
is a ballet drawn from the Sulamith 
materials in the Old Testament. Its 
unusual orchestration leans heavily 
upon wind instruments, with the string 
component restricted to cellos and 
double-basses, played only pizzicato 
or col legno. There are many percus- 
sion instruments, a piano, and the 
Onde Martenot. In Zurich, the Onde 
Martenot was unfortunately replaced 
by a Hammond organ. The score was 
composed especially for Serge Lifar, 
in 1937. It is constantly evident that 
the composer was bound by the rhyth- 
mic requirements of the choreograph- 
er. He seems particularly circum- 
scribed in such illustrative episodes as 
the dance of Sulamith with the Be- 
loved Shepherd, the representation of 
Solomon’s anger, and the final re- 
demption scene. 


WO oratorios, both of them large 
in conception and individual in 
musical speech, stood out among the 


many works in the succeeding con- 
certs. Willy Burkhard, fifty-year-old 
Serne composer, who received the 


composer's prize of the Schweizerische 


Tonkinstlerverein on this occasion, 
was represented by two movements 
from Das Jahr. A feeling of the 
landscape pervades this oratorio, 


which is concerned with the evocation 
of moods, and is earthbound and full 
of sanguine pleasure in the here and 
now. Although it does not point in 
any way toward the future, the music 
cannot be called conventional, <A 
strong melodic temperament is evident 
in it; the colors are discreetly chosen, 
and in the manner of a fresco the 
solo vocal parts, the chorus, and the 
orchestra are brought within a large 
and complex over-all plan. The har- 
mony often departs from the conven- 
tions of major and minor, but it 
usually moves in the direction of 
modal church music rather than that 
of polytonality or atonality. The ten- 
year-old score treats the timeworn 
theme of the circuit of the seasons, 


employing rambling lyrics by Her- 
mann Hiltbrunner. 
Frank Martin’s Golgotha is im- 


pregnated with a pan-Christian spirit. 
As in so many modern works, the 
religious feeling to which it testifies 
is purely aesthetic in character. 
Martin's experiments with every de- 
vice and form of spiritual and re- 
ligious impression give an aspect of 
necessity to the work of this sixty- 
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Helios 
Arthur Honegger 
year-old Geneva musician, whose 
Tristan oraotrio, Le Vin Herbé, has 


been widely discussed outside Switzer- 
land. Martin is in every regard an 
interesting personality, although his 
qualities of high artistry and distin- 
guished amateurism and his ethical 
and speculative traits are seldom 
wholly blended. In Golgotha, Martin 
makes use of Gospel texts, and an 
excerpt from the writings of Saint 
Augustine. In contrast to the ora- 
torios of Bach, which strive after an 
ideal of epic presentation, Martin 
brings the tragedy of the Passion be- 
fore the listener in dramatic form. 
The character of the work leads one 
to wonder why he did not employ the 
resources of the stage to achieve this 
result. 

In two hour-long parts, 
by mixed chorus, orchestra, organ, 
and five soloists, the score of Gol- 
gotha gives the impression of being 
a modern branch grafted onto the tree 
of nineteenth-century romantic re- 
ligious music. Its Catholicism sub- 
sists upon the monumental perspec- 
tives of the artistic world of which 
Bruckner was the inheritor. The mu- 
sic is eclectic in its procedures, and 
makes use, almost surreptitiously, of 
a very modern vocabulary. It brings 
forward twelve-tone rows; _ these, 
however, are used not functionally but 
merely as bases or as constructional 
materials for themes and motives. A 
homophonic, consonant style predomi- 
nates. 


presented 


N afternoon was given over to a 


recital of songs by Othmar 
Schoeck, whose music stems from 
that of Brahms and Hugo Wolf, and 
discovers for the romantic lied a legi- 


timate place in the twentieth century. 


In a program that included twelve- 
tone compositions for wind instru- 
ments composed by Robert Blum, a 


former pupil of Busoni, and Eduard 
Staempfli for a festival at the univer- 
sity, the outstanding work was Walter 
Geiser’s Fantasie, for strings, kettle- 
drums, and piano. It is ingenious, for- 
mally clear, deeply sensitive music 
which achieves fresh expression with- 
out going beyond its depth in the 
‘attempt to be experimental. Geiser’s 
harmonic ideas are original, though 
they will scarcely shake the founda- 
tions of the tonal art. The themes 
speak a personal, yet meaningful, lan- 
guage. Paul Miuller’s Concerto for 
Organ and String Orchestra showed 
its composer to be an accomplished 
contrapuntist, stylistically oriented 
somewhat toward Reger and Hinde- 
mith. Conrad Beck’s Innominata, for 
orchestra, employs a narrow, concise 
craftsmanship in the area of dis- 
sonant expression in order to give a 
gloomy and rebellious foreboding of 
the Years of Terror. In the perform- 
ances of all these works the distin- 


guished artistry of the festival con- 
ductor, Erich Schmid, was in evidence. 

Among the smaller works, the at- 
tractive Duo Concertant, for flute and 
guitar, by Karl Heinrich David, and 
the serene song cycle, La Balle au 
Bond, for baritone and piano, by 
Pierre Wissmer, alone deserve to be 
singled out. Robert Oboussier is sub- 
servient to romantic tradition in his 
cantata Antigone, in which he is in- 
debted to Reger and Bruckner. Albert 
Moeschinger pays tribute to Stravin- 
sky in his Violin Concerto; and Fritz 
3run’s music is no more than a copy 
of Brahms. Richard Sturzenegger 
raised problems without solving them 
in his ten-movement Omaggio, based 
on poems by Torquato Tasso, for so- 
prano, flute, and string quartet. Armin 
Schibler’s monothematic Quartet in 
One Movement is a poorly developed 
double fugato with an unsatisfactory 
ending. Adolf Brunner’s Sonata for 
Flute and Piano displays a formal 
temperament. 

s a contribution to the Zurich 
festival, the Atlantis-Verlag published 
a handsome 400-page book about the 
Schweizerische Tonkiinstlerverein and 
the musical life of Switzerland be- 
tween 1925 and 1950. 


Recent Years 
Bring Increase 
In Caracas Music 


CaRACAS, VENEZUELA.—During the 
last eight years, musical life in Car- 
acas, especially with regard to classi- 
cal music, has expanded greatly. The 
most encouraging aspect of this 
growth is the fact that the public, 
which was formerly completely cut off 
from such music, now has a marked 
preference for it. 

Caracas today has a symphony or- 
chestra of 92 members, partly Vene- 
zuelan but to a large extent Italian. 
This orchestra has won recognition 
throughout South America. It was 
founded several years ago by a Vene- 
zuelan composer, Vicente Emilio Sojo, 
who kept the organization going 
against heartbreaking obstacles, and 
who has put the country under a heavy 
artistic obligation with his fine Sin- 
fonica Venezuela. 

Besides Sojo, there are several 
other composers who deserve mention 
in an account of music in Venezuela. 
They are Moises Molero, Evenico 
Castellanos, Rhazes Hernandez, and 
Juan Batista Plaza. Venezuela can 
also boast of a pianist who may right- 
fully claim the honor of being Te- 
resa Carrefio’s successor. She is Emma 
Stopello, whose reputation has already 
gone far beyond the borders of her 
native country. There are many other 


concert artists active, of both native 
and foreign birth. Two Venezuelan 
singers are especially brilliant—Lu- 


cretia Manzano and Graciela Ramirez. 
30th were educated in Italy, and both 
plan to visit the United States. 

The Asociacion Venezolana de Con- 
ciertos has rendered especially valuable 
service in the development of classical 
music in Caracas. This organization 
was founded ten years ago on a purely 
cultural basis. It has presented many 
artists of the first rank at the expense 
of its members. Among those who 
have appeared are Artur Rubinstein, 
Claudio Arrau, José Iturbi, William 
Primrose, Dorothy Maynor, Gyorgy 
Sandor, Jorge Bolet, Eileen Farrell, 
Rudolf Firkusny, Ricardo Odnopo- 
soff, Camilla Williams, Constance 
Keene, and Rosita Renard. 

The Asociacion Venezolana de Con- 
ciertos has just made a contract with 
Columbia Artists Management in New 
York, which will enable it to bring 
artists from the United States during 
the coming year. Several of these 
will appear in the festival celebrating 
the society’s tenth anniversary. Among 
those to appear are Byron Janis, 
Tossy Spivakovsky, and Mia Slaven- 
ska’s ballet company. 

—WaLTER MICHALUP 


Opera Brought 
To San Salvador 
By Touring Group 


San SAtvapor.—The Duno-Sando- 
val Opera Company presented its third 
annual season here between Aug. 11 
and 29 at the Teatro Nacional. Large 
audiences attended all performances, 
and La Traviata was sold out. Be- 
sides that opera the repertoire included 
Aida, Faust, Hansel and Gretel, Il 
Trovatore, and Lucia di Lammermoor, 

Miguel Sandoval and Michael Kutt- 
ner again shared conductorial duties, 
and Hermann Geiger-Torel was _ the 
stage director. Both orchestra and 
chorus were recruited locally. Scen- 
ery and costumes, imported from 
Mexico, were mainly acceptable, al- 
though greater care might have been 
taken in selecting appropriate period 
costumes. P erfection of ensemb le was 
not possible in performances as hur- 
riedly put together as these, and, un- 
fortunately, the Nacional stage was 
not ample enough to make the big 
scenes in Aida and Faust satisfactory, 

Aida served to introduce Lucia 
Turcano, who scored a real success in 
the title role. Lydia de Ibarrondo, as 
Amneris, disclosed a strong voice, with 
a rich, ringing upper register. As 
Radames, Eric Rowton sang excel- 
lently, but was somewhat stilted in 
action. Ivan Petroff was the Amonasro, 
and Jan Rubes made a dignified Ram. 
fis. Andrew McMillan both sang and 
looked well as the King. 

Irma Gonzalez was a_ charming, 
black-braided Marguerite in Faust. 
Her warm, lyric voice, surprisingly 
big in the upper tones, soared tri- 
umphantly in the final trio. John 
Hamill made a youthful, personable 
Faust. Mr. Rubes, a slender, tower- 
ing Mephistopheles, moved gracefully, 
and sang expressively with his some- 
what unresonant voice. In his sole 
appearance of the season, Daniel Duno 
cut a handsome figure as Valentin, 
and he was vocally well-disposed. 
Graciela Silvain, a pert, petite Siébel ; 
Coconi de Ruiz, an amusing Martha; 
and Mr. McMillan, as Wagner, 
rounded out the cast. 

In a second performance of Faust, 
Mario Berini sang the title role in a 
sturdy, straightforward manner. 

Hansel and Gretel, sung in Spanish, 
probably enjoyed the best production 
of the series. It was admirably con- 


ducted by Mr. Kuttner. Miss Gon- 
zalez and Miss Ibarrondo filled the 
title roles relightfully. Henry Cordy, 


attired in a kind of blackish negligee, 
made a merry rather than a menacing 
Witch. 

The superb singing of Miss Turcano 
and Miss Ibarrondo distinguished the 
performance of Il Trovatore. Mr. 
Petroff was at his best as Count di 


Luna, and Mr. Rowton was the 
Manrico. 
Miss Gonzalez, as Violetta in La 


Traviata, repeated the success she en- 
joyed last year. Mr. Berini and Mr. 
Petroff were heard in the other lead- 
ing roles. At a special morning per- 
formance, sponsored by the govern- 
ment, Frank Cappelli appeared as the 
elder Germont, singing well but acting 
with unrelieved gruffness. 

In the title role of Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, Graciela Silvain offered a 
pleasing performance, and her singing 


had freshness, accuracy, and an ap- 
peaiing tone quality. Mr. Hamill 
found Edgardo a congenial role. Mr. 
Cappelli and Mr. Rubes were the En- 
rico and the Raimondo. 

After the final performance the 


company left for Costa Rica. J 
—Francisco DveSas T. 


Jose Echaniz Re-engaged 

By Grand Rapids Symphony 
Granp Rapips, Micu. — _ Jose 

Echaniz has been re-engaged as con- 

ductor of the Grand Rapids Sym- 

phony for the 1950-51 season. It will 

be his third year with the orchestra. 
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Viennese Reunion 


“It was a glorious and unique 
event,” wrote Heinrich Kralik, 
dean of Viennese music critics, 
when Maria Jeritza returned to 
Vienna after many years. To 
American operagoers too young to 
have seen and heard the greatest 
Tosca of the last generation, Pro- 
fessor Kralik’s account may seem 
overdrawn. Take Mephisto’s word 
for it, it is not: As a theatrical 
personality, Mme. Jeritza pos- 
sessed (and still possesses, as her 
performance of Tosca in Newark 
last year demonstrated) a creative 
imagination and a power of pro- 
jection that are rare on the oper- 
atic stage. 

Let Professor Kralik tell of her 
appearances in Vienna this sum- 
mer : 

“It was a glorious and unique 
event, as an artist who in her time 
had dominated the opera stages of 
the old world and the new stepped 
out of retirement in order to sing 
and act again for the benefit of 
the reconstruction of the State 
Opera. 

“Vienna was the scene of Maria 
Jeritza’s beginning, her ascent to 
fame, and many of her greatest 
triumphs. Hundreds of memories 
connected with this time are still 
vivid in the minds of Viennese 
operagoers. Thase too young to 
remember her have heard the 
Jeritza legend, the legend of an in- 
comparable opera magician. 

“Memories and legends usually 
exaggerate the truth. But when 
Mme. Jeritza, tall and radiant, ap- 
peared on the stage, legends and 
memories were overshadowed by 
her immediate presence. Nobody 
thought of the Jeritza of yester- 
day, for the Jeritza of today held 
the audience spellbound. 

“The enthusiasm of the audience 
was transmitted to the whole pop- 
ulation of the city. A crowd of 
admirers constantly followed her. 
Wherever she appeared there was 
happiness, cheering, the welcome 
of friends and the renewed as- 
surance of their devotion. Scarcely 
a day passed without the playing 
of serenades in front of her hotel. 

“Three gala evenings were ar- 
ranged during her three-week visit 
to Vienna. At the Opera she sang 
Tosca and Santuzza, and she gave 
a recital in the Concert Hall. 

“At the opera she demanded the 
abandonment of the nonsense with 
which a so-called modern stage di- 
tection has sought to improve 
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upon Puccini and Mascagni. Her 
infallible theatre instinct enabled 
her to put an end to a great many 
awkward and trashy practices. 

“Mme. Jeritza’s performance as 
Tosca always possessed a clearly 
established form, and she had 
made no important changes in it. 
Now some features of it seemed 
more tranquil, more simple, and 
more mature. But the way she 
walked and stood, the way she 
bent her body and straightened up, 
folded her hands and spread her 
arms, enfolded her partner in an 
embrace—these movements were 
full of music, magnificent, touch- 
ing, and unique. We also still 
recognized the incomparable col- 
oring of her voice; the ampleness 
of the Jeritza forte still filled the 
spaces of the opera house. Her 
outbreak of passion against her 
supposed rival, the Countess At- 
tavanti, in the first act culminated 
in a bright, clear A; and at the top 
C in the third act (Jo quella lama 
gli piantai nel cor) sparkled and 
shone as before. She sang Vissi 
d’arte lying on the floor. 

“In Cavalleria Rusticana, the 
heavy Mascagni cantilena gave 
her many opportunities for dis- 
playing her vocal versatility. Dra- 
matically, her performance pos- 
sessed the highest intensity. The 
great gesture of her acting de- 
manded corresponding room on 
the stage. Several steps were add- 
ed in front of the church to en- 
able her to fling her body down at 
the climax of the opera. This was 
no sensational trick; it was genu- 
ine. She did not toy with the fire 
of passion; she burned with it. In 
so complete a _ realization the 
veristic style of opera attained its 
aim, and became a mirror of truth. 

“Tn the Concert Hall she created 
her own imaginary theatre. Her 
program included not only arias 
from Tosca and Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, but also the final scene of 





Strauss’s Salome. Of all the amaz- 
ing moments in her Vienna ap- 
pearances, this was perhaps the 
most remarkable, for she em- 
braced the whole range of emotion 
and expression of this gigantic 
piece of music, from the naive, 
childlike play with life and death 
to the greatness of tragic realiza- 
tion.” 


Mexican Protest 


Two months ago we recounted 
Nicola Moscona’s observations 
about operatic customs in Mexico 
City, where he had sung several 
bass roles a few weeks earlier. The 
genial Mr. Moscona is the last 
man on earth to take a_holier- 
than-thou attitude about the habits 
and behavior of audiences outside 
the United States, having partici- 
pated in operatic performances 
half way around the globe. We 
are dismayed to learn that Solo- 
mon Kahan, our Mexico City cor- 
respondent, took umbrage at Mr. 


Moscona’s anecdotes, apparently 
failing to appreciate the good 
humor and absence of censure 


with which they were told. 

“T dare to ask you to find in 
your next Musings,” writes Mr. 
Kahan, “space for this letter, 
which I write to you in my official 
capacity as resident correspondent 
of MustcaAL AMERICA in Mexico 
City. 

“Here cume my emphatic de- 
nials : 

“(1) ‘Encores are the norm in 
Mexico,’ you declare on Mr. Mos- 
cona’s authority. Let me assure 
you that they are not the norm 
here, and that they are asked for 
by our audiences only after an 
outstanding performance. 

“(2) I have witnessed per- 
formances at the Metropolitan 
Opera in New York as well as at 
the Teatro Colon in Buenos Aires, 
and I assure you that audiences in 

















Mexico City are not in the least 
behind those of New York and 
Buenos Aires in their love for 
music and art, or in their punctu- 
ality. The bell calling the audi- 
ence into the hall does not need to 
ring here more times than in any 
other opera theatre. 

“(3) On the authority of Mr. 
Moscona you make the statement 
that in Mexico City ‘operas sched- 
uled for a nine o’clock curtain may 
not begin until ten-fifteen.’ The 
truth is that more often than not 
the performances of the Opera 
Nacional have begun precisely on 
time. When they had to begin 
late because of radio exigencies, 
the limit of the delay was fifteen 
minutes. The Tuesday and Satur- 
day evening performances of the 
Opera Nacional were transmitted 
oyer the radio on a_ nation-wide 
network, and radio broadcasts 
never allow so elastic a margin as 
that between nine o'clock and ten- 
fifteen. 

“There was one exception to 
this rule—but that time there was 
no performance. The bass Ro 
berto Silva fell ill backstage an 
hour before the performance was 
scheduled to begin. No adequate 
substitute was available. The doc 
tors attending Mr. Silva endeavy 
ored to make it possible for him to 
sing. At curtain-time, when the 
management made the situation 
known to the public, the audience 
agreed to wait until ten-fifteen. By 
that time it was obvious that Mr. 
Silva would not be able to appear, 
and the performance was can- 
celled. 

“If this was the basis for Mr. 
Moscona’s statement, [ am sorry 
for him. 

SoLoMON KAHAN” 

We are sorry for Mr. Moscona, 
too, since he had no intention of 
arousing the indignation of Mr. 
Kahan, or of anyone in Mexico 
City. We are sorry for Mr. Silva, 
who must have had a bad night. 
We are sorry for Mr. Kahan, be- 
cause we do not like to see him get 
so worked up, and’ we should hate 
to have him suppose that we think 
audiences in the United States are 
uniformly superior to those in 
Mexico. And we are sorry for 
ourselves, for we are right in the 
middle—until Mr. Kahan and Mr. 
Moscona kiss and make up. 


Matured Tops 


How much tops can you be? 
How deep can tops get? These 
critical speculations are raised by 
the current advertising herald of 
an artist whom, for purposes of 
concealment, we shall call Toscha 
Schlecht. 

“At the peak of his career,” the 
blurb reads, “Toscha Schlecht is 
today more tops than ever. se 
From the time of his American 
debut . to the tours which have 
made his name a household word 
in every corner of the world, 
Toscha Schlecht has never been 
anything but tops. The way in 
which Toscha Schlecht is tops to- 
day, however, is singularly special. 
It is a tops which has broadened 
and grown and matured with the 
years.” 

Bottoms up, Schlecht, in a singu- 
larly special way! 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 
— First Part — 
Oct. 11 & 12 CHICOUTIMI 
Capitol Theatre 


- he OTTAWA 
Technical Audi- 
torium 
" 14 QUEBEC CITY 
Palais Montcalm 
ia MONTREAL 
His Majesty's 
Theatre 
- = KINGSTON 
Kingston Collegiate 
~ TORONTO 


Eaton Auditorium 
* 18 &19 HAMILTON 
Delta Collegiate 
KITCHENER 
Kitchener Collegj- 
ate 
ST. CATHERINES 
St. Catherines 
Collegiate 
BUFFALO 
Kleinhans Music 
Hall 
5 New York City 
Ziegfeld Theatre 
TORONTO 
Eaton Auditorium 
DETROIT 
Music Hall 
9 LONDON 
sew, 10 Chicago 
Civic Opera 
House 
MILWAUKEE 
Pabst Theatre 
" 13 & 14 MINNEAPOLIS 
Lyceum Theatre 


" 20 


” 2! 


" 23 


Nov. 
Nov. 7 


" 12 


7 ST. PAUL 
Municipal Audi- 
torium 
on DULUTH 
" 21 & 22 WINNIPEG 
Playhouse 
“2 REGINA 


" 28 & 29 EDMONTON 
Trocadero Audi- 
torium 
SEATTLE 
Masonic Temple 
SPOKANE 
Metropolitan 
Theatre 
VANCOUVER 
The Auditorium 
FOI IO oo Ib 
Few remaining dates still open 


Exclusive Management: 


Sam Schecter 
Booking Direction: Jack Adams & Co. 
11 'W. 42 St., N.Y. 18, N.Y. 
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Orquesta. Nacional Mainstay 
Of Madrid Musical Season 


By ANTONIO IGLESIAS 


Madrid 
ANY of the cities of Spain 
other than the capital maintain 
interesting musical seasons, 


through the activity of their philhar- 
monic societies and the meritorious 
work of their orchestras, conserva- 
tories, and other musical institutions. 
In Barcelona, for instance, the jevel 
of operatic production is far higher 
than in Madrid, where only a.short 
season, of no great distinction, was 
given in the Teatro Albéniz. In this 
article, however, I shall confine my- 
self to a survey of the 1949-50 season 
in the Spanish capital, with the hope 
of dealing with the musical life of 
other centers at another time. 

In Spain, as in the United States, 
the musical season extends from Oc- 
tober to the beginning of June. In 
Madrid, the greatest attention is 
focussed on the Orquesta Nacional, 
which plays before capacity audiences 
in the elegant concert hall of the 
Palacio de la Musica. This mag- 
nificent orchestra, which enjoyed an 
unqualified success in Paris last May, 
is inextricably identified with the per- 
sonality of its young conductor, 
Ataulfo Argenta, whose reputation is 
growing rapidly throughout Europe as 
a result of his appearances in Eng- 
land, France, and Germany. 

In the course of the season, Mr. 
Argenta presented a cycle of the nine 
Beethoven symphonies. The Pastoral 
Symphony, by way of exception, was 
conducted by Perez Casas, who, in 
one of his infrequent appearances with 
the orchestra, was awarded an ova- 
tion in recognition of his long years 
of distinguished orchestral leadership. 
The Beethoven cycle ended with a 
splendid performance of the Ninth 
Symphony, given with the assistance 
of the Sociedad Coral de Bilbao, the 
Spanish tenor Bardaji, and three 
members of the Dutch Quartet—Cowy 
Bijster, soprano; Annie Herme, con- 
tralto; and Guus Hoekman, baritone. 
Apart from the Beethoven series, a 
performance of Bach’s Fifth Bran- 
denburg Concerto, with Luis Anton, 
violinist; Lopez del Cid, flutist; and 
the pianist Aroca, -provided special 
proof of the high quality of the in- 
strumentalists in the orchestra. 


OTABLE first performances of 

the year included Romance en 
Oran, by Martinez de Luna, contra- 
bassoonist of the Orquesta Nacional ; 
Joaquin Rodrigo’s Concerto in Modo 
Galante; Escudero’s Concerto Vasco; 
and Elizalde’s Concerto for Violin, 
Cello, and Piano. 

Except for Mr. Argenta and Mr. 
Casas, the only Spanish conductor to 
direct the orchestra was Arambarri. 
Foreign guest conductors were Hans 
Schmidt-Isserstedt, Hans Rosbaud, 
Ernest Bour, Gotthold Lessing, and 
Denzler. The Spanish soloists were 
José Cubiles, Javier Alfonso, and 
Martin Imaz, pianists; and Gaspar 
Cassadé, cellist. Those from other 
countries were Witold Malcuzynski, 
Coor de Groot, and Hilde Hiltl, 
pianists ; Christian Ferras and Henryk 
Szeryng, violinists; and Reinhard 
Wolf, violist. 

The Orquesta Sinfénica de Madrid, 
second in importance to the Orquesta 
Nacional, played under two Spanish 
conductors—Conrad del Campo and 
Mr. Argenta—as well as several for- 
eign musicians—Anatole  Fistoulari, 
von Benda, Bella de Csillery, Edouard 
van Remoortel, Jaime Mendoza, and 
the child conductor Roberto Benzi. 
Among the soloists, Fabienne Jac- 
quinot gave a fine Madrid perform- 
ance of Khachaturian’s Piano Con- 
certo, and went with the orchestra on 
its tour of the south of Spain. Alfred 
Cortot and Julius Katchen, pianists, 


and Maurice Gendron, cellist, also ap- 
peared with the orchestra. The only 
Spanish soloist was Narcisso Yepes, 
guitarist. The outstanding premiere 
of a Spanish work was that of 
Esteban Velez’ Seis Canciones Es- 
pafiolas, sung by Carmen Perez 
Durias. 

The Orquesta Filarménica de Ma- 
drid was directed by the Spanish con- 
ductor Sorozabal, who gave the first 
performance of Pagola’s Sinfonieta 
Vasca. Federico Quevedo, pianist, ap- 
peared in a concert. conducted by 
Robert Wagner. 


IX addition to the programs of the 
three major orchestras, concerts 
were also given by the Orquesta de 
Conciertos del SEU, conducted by 
Julian Garcia, with the violinist Car- 
mena and the cellist Correa as 
soloists; the recently-formed Orquesta 
de CAmera Espafiola, conducted by 
Alfonso Cuevas; and the Orquesta 
Ibérica, an ensemble of guitars and 
lutes, conducted by German Lago, 
which has won success in its per- 
formances of the traditional Spanish 
literature for these instruments. 

Particular praise is due the ad- 
mirable Orquesta de Camera de Ma- 
drid, a group of outstanding players, 
which Mr. Argenta conducted in a 
cycle of the Beethoven concertos. Two 
other Spanish conductors—Eduardo 
Toldra and Mr. Arambarri—and two 
from other countries—Alceo Gallieri 
and Mr. von Benda—shared the 
leadership of this orchestra with Mr. 
Argenta. The soloists were Aldo Cic- 
colini, Julius Katchen (who played all 
the Beethoven piano concertos), Moni- 
que de la Bruchollerie, and Javier Al- 
fonso, pianists; Christian Ferras and 
José Fernandez, violinists; Ricardo 
Vivo, cellist; and Victoria de los 
Angeles, soprano. 

The Orquesta Municipal de Va- 
lencia, with José Iturbi as conductor 
and piano soloist, came to Madrid 
after a tour of England. Several or- 
chestras from other countries also 
played in Madrid. The Orchestra del 
Maggio Musicale, of Florence, under 
Igor Markevitch, gave two concerts 
that were unforgettable for their tech- 
nical precision, balance, and warmth. 
The Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra, 
conducted by Karl Mounchinger, gave 
a model Bach program. The Prague 
Philharmonic, under Clemens Krauss, 
and the Chamber Orchestra of Milan, 
under Michelangelo Abbado, also ap- 
peared in Madrid. 

In the field of chamber music, an 
active season was provided by the 
Agrupacién Nacional de Musica de 
Camara—Luis Anton and Enrique 
Garcia, violinists ; Pedro Merono, vio- 
list; Juan Ruiz Casaux, cellist; and 
Enrique Aroca, pianist. Their pro- 
grams included new Spanish works 
by Julio Gomez, Guridi, Conrado del 
Campo, and Mufioz Molleda; first 
performances of compositions by Eu- 
gene Goossens, Civil Castellvi, and 
Martin Pompey; and a variety of 
French pieces. The young Cuarteto 
Clasico de Madrid (Fernandez, 
Moreno, Arias, and Baena), with the 
assistance of Carmen Diez Martin, 
pianist, has been busy both in Madrid 
and in the provinces. 


HE Spanish choral tradition has 

been maintained by the celebrated 
Orfeé Catala de Barcelona, now un- 
der the leadership of Luis Maria Mil- 
let ; the Masa Coral de Madrid, whose 
conductor is Benedito; and the Agru- 
pacién Coral de Pamplona. The poly- 
phonic repertoire of the sixteenth 
century has been revived by the 
Cuarteto de Madrigalistas Espanoles, 
under the direction of Roberto Pla. 
The French Little Singers of the 
Cote d’Azur also sang here. 

As usual, many pianists gave re- 





Ataulfo: Argenta 


citals during the season. Among them, 
in addition to those already..mentioned 
in connection -with the orchestras, 
were Niedzielski, Wasowsky, Alberto 
Salimbeni, Ornela Santoliquido, Ofelia 
do Nascimento, Pierre Barbizet, La- 
zare Levy, José Cubiles “(one of the 
most admired Spanish pianists), Leo- 
poldo Querol, Rosa Sabater, Rafael 
Arroyo, Frederico Quevedo, the 
Palavicini sisters (duo-pianists), and 
Ernesto Montserrat, a young Wal- 
ter Gieseking pupil whose recent death 
in Saarbriicken cut short a promising 
career. The list of visiting string 
players included Paule Bouquet and 
Janine Andrade, violinists, and Rolf 
Looser and Massimo Anfitheatrof, 
cellists. 

In addition to such Spanish gui- 
tarists as Regino Sainz de la Maza, 
Nicolas Alfonso, Carmen Gonzales, 
and Mr. Yepes, an excellent recital 
was given in the Casa Americana by 
the North American guitarist Roland 
Valdes Blain. Spanish dance was 
represented in Madrid concert halls 
by Elvira Lucena, and by Udaeta and 
Susane Andean. 

In one of the many vocal recitals 
of the year, Elene Benzef gave the 
first performances of songs by the 
Valencian composers Matilde Salva- 
dor and Vicente Asensio. Other song 
recitalists were Maria de los Angeles 
Morales, Carmen Perez Durias, Celia 
Langa, Consuelo Rubio, Pilar Tello, 
Maria Paz Urbieta, Antonia Calderon, 
José Jorda, Altagracia de Lorenzo 
Caceres, and Leticia de Figueiredo. 

Series by the Circulo Medina and 
the Ateneo have been devoted to 
works by Spanish composers and con- 
temporary music in general. An- 
tonio Fernandez-Cid, vigorous music 
critic of the Madrilenian newspaper 
Arriba, gave many lectures _ illus- 
trated by well-known Spanish musi- 
cians, and published a book, Pano- 
rama of Music in Spain. 

In sum total, the musical life of 
Madrid is on a high level, except in 
the area of opera, and Madrid audi- 
ences are cordial to the artists, both 
native and foreign, who participate 
in the musical season. 


Aida Presented 
By Portland Civic Opera 


PortLanp, Ore.—Verdi’s Aida, the 
first production of the Portland Civic 
Opera, sponsored by the City of Port- 
land, the local Musicians’ Union, and 
the recreation division of the Park 
Bureau, was given on Aug. 19 and 20. 
Tlie free, outdoor presentation in the 
Washington Park Bowl attracted 
2,000 people to the first performance 
and 5,000 to the second. Ariel Rub- 
stein directed the orchestra, and 
Arthur Perrow was production man- 
ager. The resident cast included Irene 
Horvath, Aida; Ferne Misner, Am- 
neris; Bruce Marvin, Radames; Rob- 
ert Leppert, Ramfis; Richard Bulken, 
Amonasro; Dean Scott, the King; 
and Jeanne Carroll, the High Priest- 
ess. A camel and an obstreperous 
pony contributed to the action in the 
triumphal scene. 

—JocELYN FouLKES 
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Ballet Theatre Among Groups 
Seen At Edinburgh Festival 


By A. V. Coton 
Edinburgh 


ORE than one visitor to the 
M fourth Edinburgh International 

Festival of Music and Drama 
found that the artistic level of much 
that was shown, played, or otherwise 
presented did not come up to his ex- 
pectations. This disappointment was 
caused by the apparently indiscrimi- 
nate admission of anything and every- 
thing that had been offered to the 
festival directors, as a brief analysis 
of programs will indicate. 

The volume of offerings was exces- 
sive. Within the three-week period 
so much variety was contributed by so 
many, of differing nationalities and 
varied artistic backgrounds, as to sug- 
gest that the foreign observer who 
said, “The Festival has got too big 
for its boots,” was not far wrong. 
During the 21 days the choice lay be- 
tween 53 concerts; 2 operas; 5 ballet 
or dance programs; 17 plays; 26 exhi- 
bitions of paintings, furniture, tapes- 
tries, silks, silverware, etc.; and 200 
films of every length, subject, and 
style. There were also recitals, in- 
cluding readings of poetry, in dozens 
of small halls and concert rooms all 
over the city. 

Not all were officially offered by the 
festival committee; most of the exhi- 
bitions and plays were put on by other 
groups. But since any large-scale fes- 
tival must permit a certain number of 
peripheral attractions it must accept at 
least part of the responsibility for a 
resulting exuberance of quantity and 
thinness of quality. 

For the first two years of the Edin- 
burgh Festival, 1947 and 48, its dance 
programs consisted solely of offerings 
by the Sadler’s Wells Ballet. Last 
year, for the first time, a foreign com- 
pany, Les Ballets des Champs-Elysées, 
appeared; it gave all the dance pro- 
grams during the three weeks. This 
year the dance programs were divided 
between three groups. During the first 
week, the newly-renamed American 
National Ballet Theatre appeared; 
during the second week, the Marquis 
de Cuevas’ Grand Ballet; and during 
the third week, Rosario and Antonio, 
Spanish dancers. Ballet Theatre of- 
fered one bill—Theme and Variations, 
Fall River Legend, and Fancy Free— 
in all eight of its performances. Aside 
from a good deal of muddy lighting, 
the ballets were well staged, and for 
the most part were well danced. Nora 
Kaye, after a four-year absence from 
Europe, matched her polished artistry 
with a suave simplicity of characteri- 
zation. Her interpretative range was 
as wide as ever, and her command of 
everything within it was complete and 
assured. 

The De Cuevas company gave two 
programs, in which the interesting 
items were Giselle; George Skibine’s 
new ballet, A Tragedy in Verona; and 
a revival of Petrouchka, whose chore- 
ography the program—mercifully— 
credited to no one except the long- 
departed Fokine. Neither insufficient 
preparation time nor the company’s 
hurried air-journey from Europe can 
justify the low standard of produc- 
tion, lighting, and stagecraft that 
marked the first performance by this 
company. Aside from the new Skibine 
work, which came mid-way through 
the evening and had obviously been 
properly rehearsed, the performance 
was a disgraceful exhibition that an 
alert metropolitan audience here would 
quite rightly have hissed off the stage. 

Skibine’s A Tragedy in Verona, 
which is the Romeo and Juliet story 
danced to Tchaikovsky's Romeo and 
uliet Overture-Fantasia, is a very 
good first ballet, with really original 

ce figures for most of the charac- 
ters and a refreshing absence of the 
sort of cliché that characterizes most 
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choreographic treatments of the theme 
of the fulfilled love. The settings and 
costumes were excellent, and the danc- 
ing of Mr. Skibine and Ethery Pagava 
as the pathetic pair was moving and 
beautifully impressive even to an audi- 
ence accustomed to Shakespeare’s ver- 
sion of the story. 

Rosario and Antonio had been seen 
only once previously in Great Britain, 
and then on television from London 
some months ago. At Edinburgh their 
work impressed everyone with its su- 
perb theatricality, its fine uses of na- 
tive costumes and music, and the out- 
standing virtuosity displayed by An- 
tonio—a virtuosity that places him on 
the top level of performers of Span- 
ish-dance works in a theatrical con- 
text. 


G UBSIDIARY dance offerings oc- 
curred elsewhere—in the ballet in- 
terludes in Strauss’s Ariadne auf 
Naxos, in some of the documentary 
films, in the spectacles of Highland 
dance that were part of the Scottish 
Games held in Edinburgh during the 
festival, and in part of the military 
tattoo given every evening on the 
esplanade of Edinburgh Castle. 

Ariadne auf Naxos was widely ac- 
claimed as the high point of theatrical 
achievement of the festival this year. 
If an English-language version of a 
witty French play containing a one- 
act opera in German is artistically ad- 
missible, then this production certainly 
deserved the honor, for it had every 
benefit of production, conducting, 
singing, acting, and superb mise-en- 
scéne. However, the short dance epi- 
sodes that trim out some of the scenes 
in M. Jourdain’s grand reception-room 
were not, to my mind, composed skill- 
fully enough. They were danced by a 
group of good dancers loaned by the 
Ballet Rambert and produced by one 
of that company’s apprentice chore- 
ographers. Their genesis seemed to 
lie in the conventional balletic tradi- 
tion of what eighteenth-century danc- 
ing should look like, when the sumptu- 
ousness of the rest of the production 
called for masterly choreographic in- 
vention from someone who fully un- 
derstood what the French court ballet 
really looked like in its heyday. 

With its rich, living heritage of folk 
dance and Highland dance, Scotland 
could have organized a dance schedule 
that would have nicely complemented 
the plethora of homespun plays pre- 
sented this year. Perhaps for 1951 the 
committee will give some serious 
thought and considered planning to 
the dance aspects of the Edinburgh 
Festival. The announced plan to en- 
gage the Sadler’s Wells Ballet could 
be enlarged to provide a counter-at- 
traction of folk dancing. First-class 
folk dancing is too rarely seen today, 
when so few countries still encourage 
this primitive and vigorous form of 
national expression. 


Belgian Queen Sponsors 
Violin and Piano Contest 


BrussEL_s.— The Belgian govern- 
ment has announced the conditions of 
a contest for violinists and pianists 
with prizes totalling 600,000 Belgian 
francs. The competition, which is 
sponsored by Queen Elizabeth, will 
be held in Brussels every four years, 
and will be open alternately to pianists 
and violinists of all nationalities. The 
first violin competition will be held 
in May, 1951, and the first piano 
competition in May, 1952. The age 
limits are fifteen and thirty; prospec- 
tive contestants should contact The 
Queen Elizabeth of Belgium Inter- 
national Musical Competition, Palais 
des Beaux Arts, Rue Baron Horta, 
11, Brussels, for detailed information. 
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was Bacchus. The supporting singers 
and the actors in the play were all ad- 
mirable. Sumptuous stage designs by 
Oliver Messel, and the ballet, with 
choreography by Michael Holmes pro- 
duced under the supervision of Marie 
Rambert, set off the excellent staging 
of Carl Ebert. This production 
brought Sir Thomas back to the pit 
of a British theatre for the first time 
since before the war. His own or- 
chestra, the Royal Philharmonic, 
shared notably in the musical triumph. 


HE Marriage of Figaro, which 

was given on alternate evenings, 
was less successful than Ariadne auf 
Naxos. True, some of Mr. Ebert’s 
touches were finely percipient; for ex- 
ample, Cherubino began Non so pitt 
far upstage, as if expressing his pri- 
vate thoughts, and only by the end of 
the aria had worked his way down to 
the footlights. But comedy, the essen- 
tial spirit of this opera, was often 
lacking, particularly in the perform- 
ance of George London, who played 
Figaro with a swagger that would 
have done credit to Don Giovanni. 
During Se vuol ballare the stage di- 
rector had him brandish like a sword 
the ruler he had previously used to 
measure the room—a strained and 
melodramatic gesture that was made 
the more ridiculous because the ruler 
then had to represent a guitar at the 
words “il chitarrino, le suonerd.” 
Nonetheless, he contributed the best 
singing of the evening. The charming 
Sena Jurinac’s Cherubino shone above 
the other women’s parts. Elfrida 
Troetschel was Susanna, and Marko 
Rothmiller was the Count. Clara 
Ebers gave an indifferent performance 
as the Countess. The stage settings 
by Rolf Gerard were of a shop-win- 
dow type of vulgarity. Ferenc Fricsay, 
a young Hungarian conductor from 
the Berlin Municipal Opera, achieved 
fair success as musical director. Both 
operas were presented by the Glynde- 
bourne Opera Company, which under- 
takes the artistic management of the 
whole festival. 


ONCERTS were given by three 
British and three visiting sym- 
phony orchestras. The only distinc- 
tion in the single concert by the BBC 
Scottish Orchestra, under Ilan Whyte, 
was in Nathan Milstein’s brilliant solo 


Glasgow Bulletin 
A scene from Ariadne auf Naxos as given at Edinburgh: Hilde Zadek reclines as 
Ariadne; Marjorie Thomas, April Cantelo, and Maureen Springer are the nymphs 


performance in Tchaikovsky's Violin 
Concerto. Sir John Barbirolli, con- 
ducting the Hallé Orchestra in three 
concerts, was the only conductor to 
offer modern British compositions ; he 
earned high praise for his interpreta- 
tion of Vaughan Williams’ Fifth Sym- 
phony. Clifford Curzon was below 
his best form when he joined this or- 
chestra in a performance of Brahms’s 
Second:': Piano Concerto. William 
Primrose was the soloist in the first 
European performance of Béla Bar- 
tok’s Viola Concerto; written for him 
and edited after.the composer’s death 
by Tibor Serly. 

Under Sir Thomas Beecham, the 
Royal Philharmonic , Orchestra con- 
tributed two Sunday concerts between 
their weeks at the opera. One of them 
was devoted. to Haydn’s The Seasons 
(of which a few numbers were omit- 
ted), with Isobel’. Baillie, Richard 
Lewis, Trevor Anthony, and the Edin- 
burgh Royal Choral Union. The other 
produced some sparkling Mozart play- 
ing, and also featured Lady Beecham 
as soloist in her husband’s appalling 
so-calléd Piano Concérto, which he ar- 
ranged from unspecified movements by 


Handel. 


HE opera company La Scala in 

Milan supplied soloists, chorus, and 
orchestra for six concerts. Victor de 
Sabata opened this series by conduct- 
ing an exciting performance of Verdi's 
Manzoni Requiem. The soloists were 
Renata Tebaldi, soprano; Giacinto 
Prandelli, tenor; and Cesare Siepi, 
bass. There was an unusually large 
orchestra (including eight horns) and 
an unusual platform arrangement, in 
which the trombones were seated at 
the front of the stage on the extreme 
right. A dozen trumpets did full jus- 
tice to the Dies Irae. The playing of 
the orchestra was equally splendid 
under the effusive, acrobatic leader- 
ship of Arturo Toscanini’s young pro- 
tégé, Guido Cantelli. 

The Danish State Radio Orchestra, 
which created a certain stir of novelty 
by using as a floating hotel the ship 
that brought them, demonstrated 
warm, lively musicianship. Fritz 
Busch conducted two concerts by this 
orchestra, in one of which Kathleen 
Ferrier’s lovely voice was heard in 
Brahms’s Alto Rhopsody. The third 
concert introduced one of the orches- 
tra’s regular conductors, Erik Tuxen, 
and included Carl Nielsen’s extraordi- 
nary and masterly Fifth Symphony, 

(Continued on page 41) 
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The Case of Krips: 
A Protest and Our Reply 


6¢HT IS a source of regret to see this 
publication depart so obviously from 
standards of good journalism,” writes 
Mark W. Bills, superintendent of schools 
in Flint, Mich. “I am not renewing my 
subscription since reading the editorial 
which appears in the August issue. The 
editorial entitled Josef Krips Encounters 
the American Police State scarcely repre- 
sents good reporting, faithful editorializa- 
tion, or the basic interests of a publication 
essentially dedicated to the fine arts.” 

This is a severe condemnation, coming as 
it does from a man who is both an educator 
and, to use his own words, “a professional 
musician during a major part of my life.” 
If we cannot be trusted—as Mr. Bills 
plainly feels we cannot—to state facts cor- 
rectly and to comment upon them pertinent- 
ly and relevantly on our editorial page, we 
may as well lock the door and shutter the 
windows of our offices and cancel our con- 
tract with the printer. 

But we are not ready to do this. In the 
offending editorial we find no evidence in 
support of Mr. Bills’s charges, for which he 
himself provides no documentation. It is 
only natural for us to want to state our po- 
sition to any other readers who may share 
his violently unfavorable reaction. 

If our story of Mr. Krips’s arrival at El- 
lis Island and his rejection by the _Immigra- 
tion Service did not constitute “good report- 
ing,” neither did the accounts of the New 
York Times, the New York Herald 
Tribune, Time, and Newsweek. Our news 
story, printed on page three of the August 
issue, and the editorial in question, on page 
fourteen of the same issue, concurred in de- 
tail with the reports carried in those four 
reputable publications. We did add the un- 
«questioned fact, not printed elsewhere at the 
time, that Krins’s wartime record was free 
of any taint of association with the Nazis. 

Just what Mr. Bills means by “faithful 
editorialization” we are not quite sure. We 
were faithful to all the available facts, and 
to our concepts of fair play, democratic 
methods, and artistic freedom. 

In seeking to serve these concepts on our 
editorial page, we felt that we were con- 
cerning ourselves wholeheartedly with “the 
basic interests of a publication essentially 
dedicated to the fine arts.” The fine arts 
do not flourish under dictatorial suppres- 
sion. The growth of American musical 
life to its present healthy maturity has taken 
place in a climate that permits free exchange 
of personalities, talents, and ideas between 
the United States and the other nations of 
the world. If even a part of that freedom 
is taken away by a Federal agency that re- 
fuses to give any public reason for its ac- 
tion, when there could be no possible threat 
to national security, the fine arts suffer a 
totalitarian suppression, and it is up to us 
to speak out. 

The American consulate in Vienna gave 
Mr. Krips a visa entitling him to enter the 
United States. The Immigration Service 
refused to let him enter, after he had spent 
time and money to come here. No charge 
was made against him, but he was denied 
legal counsel and held incommunicado until 
the very day he elected to leave rather than 
face arbitrary deportation on unspecified 
charges. 

Two months later the public still does not 
know why he was sent back, and there is 
no indication that it will ever be allowed to 
find out. 


The two-agency control of the entry ctf 
foreign nationals, by which State Depar:- 
ment permission to enter the country can le 
revoked without explanation by the Imm:- 
gration Service, represents a _ perpetual 
threat to European artists under contract 
to appear in this country. As long as thie 
Immigration Service wields such arbitrary, 
although admittedly legal, power there is 
no way on earth in which the Metropolitan 
Opera Association, the Philharmonic-Syin- 
phony Society, or any other American mus- 
ical institution or management can be cer- 
tain that its new artists, passed by the State 
Department, will not be turned back without 
explanation when they arrive at Ellis Island. 

We repeat that we cannot as citizens of a 
free country give approval to an agency that 
employs such secret and strong-arm meth- 
ods. We regret that Mr. Bills considers it 
a “departure from the standards of good 
journalism” when we speak in defense of 
the very freedom of action that he, as a mu- 
sician and as a citizen, prizes and would not 
want to have taken away from him. Per- 
haps Mr. Bills will allow the New York 
Herald Tribune to say it for us: 

“The people who want to hear this mu- 
sician perform are entitled to have the ob- 
jection specified, so that they may judge 
its validity for themselves. There is no ex- 
cuse for some one to be granted permission 
to come here on one side of the ocean and 
be deprived of it on the other. When, as 
in this case, the person involved is a man of 
eminence, the affair makes America appear 
downright ridiculous. Surely some ex- 
planation is due in the case of Mr. Krips, 
and possibly an apology as well.” 

With this statement we agree except in 
one implied particular. Eminent or obscure, 
it makes no difference ; our quarrel is with 
the principle that permits such arbitrary and 
secret violations of civil and artistic rights. 


Correspondence 


Female Accompanists 
Washington, D. C. 


HY is there an apparent prejudice against 
W the appearance of women accompanists with 

men singers—or with women singers, either? 
During my residence in New York City, I had 
in my acquaintance some top-notch women accom- 
panists. They all said they were “out” when it 
came to first-line jobs and appearances. Why? 

On the artistic and idealistic side, what basis 
can there be for excluding good women ac- 
companists? It seems to me the most natural 
thing in the world to have a woman paired with 
a man, both for appearance and sympathetic per- 
formance. The prime considerations should he 
ability, plenty of rehearsal, and complete co- 
ordination. 

I have here as my accompanist a woman pianist 
who does all my concerts, and has received ex- 
cellent notices in Washington papers and from 
our radio listeners. Can I expect to use her 
in a Carnegie Hall recital? If I were to be 
criticized for this, would it damage the appraisal 
of my own work? 

It seems to me grossly unfair to judge the 
selection of an accompanist on any basis but 
that of artistic performance. I should like to 
establish the view that an accompanist is an 
artist with an equal share in the performance. 
I don’t want an accompanist to play under me, 
but with me. What matter the sex ? 

Davin BAKER 


American Radio 
Paris, France 
E greatly enjoyed the splendid article of 
W Eater Hutchins on American Radio and 
Television. Three cheers fer printing such 
a painfully truthful account! We hear such 
splendid programs here from England, Belgium, 
Italy, etc., that we realize that radio could be 
infinitely better than we know it in America. We 
are optimists at heart, and feel that the average 
person, Americans included, would like the best 
in music, literature, and theatre, once he has 
the opportunity to hear and to know and to 

understand it. 

ANNETTE and Louis KAUFMAN 
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Musicat AMERICANA 


T the invitation of Ernest Ansermet, con- 
A ductor of the Orchestre de la Suisse Ro- 

mande, of Geneva, Eugene Ormandy ap- 
peared as guest conductor with that ensemble on 
Sept. 13. Mr. Ansermet will appear in turn with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, which Mr. Ormandy con- 
ducts. The latter also conducted the Radiosym- 
foniorkestret of Denmark, in three programs in 
Copenhagen. \Vhen Vronsky and Babin played at 
the Aspen Festival this summer they completed a 
seasonal tour that took them from Jerusalem to 
Honolulu. Serge Koussevitzky left on Sept. 20 
for Israel to conduct the Israel. Philharmonic, 
which he will also conduct during its first Ameri- 
can tour next winter. 

After singing with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
at the beginning of the summer Gladys Swarthout 
appeared with the Tulsa Philharmonic; the Na- 
tional Symphony, in Washington; the Cincinnati 
Summer Opera Company ; and the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, in the Stadium Concerts. The 
mezzo-soprano also gave recitals, made a Tele- 
phone Hour broadcast, and completed some re- 
cordings for RCA Victor. Rebert Merrill, Met- 
ropolitan Opera baritone, has signed a multiple-pic- 
ture contract with Paramount Pictures. His first 
screen appearance will be in an original story. 

A transcontinental tour of America will be made 
by Flor Peeters, composer and titular organist of 
the Metropolitan Cathedral of Belgium, in Malines. 
At the recent celebration of his silver jubilee he 
was decorated by the Belgian government and by 
the Pope. Astrid Varnay will be heard in concert 
performances of Elektra, next January, with the 
San Francisco Symphony, under the direction of 
Dimitri Mitropoulos. The soprano will make sev- 
eral recital, orchestra, and opera appearances in 
October before her regular engagement with the 
Metropolitan Opera begins. 

During the summer Walter Hendl spent several! 
weeks conducting a series of orchestral programs 
in Rio de Janeiro. Edouard Nies-Berger has been 
in Strasbourg collaborating with Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer on the last three volumes of the com- 
plete organ works of Bach. Dr. Schweitzer and 
Charles Widor edited the first volumes of the 
series. 

The title of Hijo Predelicto (Favorite Son) of 
Mexico has been conferred on Claudio Arrau. 
Stell Andersen left for her sixth European tour 
on Sept. 29. Recitals in the principal cities of 
Germany are on the schedule of Nell Tangeman 
before she returns to this country in December. 
Ray Lev has completed a series of recitals at over 
25 Israeli Kibbutzim, or farm settlements. The 
pianist will give a Carnegie Hall recital in October. 
Prior to his departure for a return concert tour of 
Europe Abbey Simon appeared in the American 
Jroadcasting Company program Piano Playhouse. 

During her tour of England Helen Kwalwasser 
gave the London premiere of Alan Richardson's 
Violin Sonata, with the composer as the pianist. 
The violinist will appear with the Mozart Chamber 
Orchestra, conducted by Robert Scholz, in several 
concerts this fall. In his Nov. 3 recital in Town 
Hall Steven Kennedy will give the first perform- 
ance of John Duke's Five Songs, settings of poems 
from Vincent McHugh’s The Blue Hen’s Chickens. 
The baritone will also give the American premiere 
of André Jolivet's Les Trois Complaintes du Sol- 
dat and the New York premiere of Jean Hubeau's 
Trois Chansons. Harry Farbman, associate conduc- 
tor and concertmaster of the St. Louis Symphony, 
recently became the father of a girl. Werner 
Singer, pianist, coach, and accompanist, has become 
an American citizen. He will tour with George 
London, Frances Yeend, and other artists this 
season. 

Fulbright scholarships have been awarded to 
Robert Bernauer, Richard Chamberlain, and Wil- 
liam Horne, Concert tours of Canada and New 
England have been planned for this fall by the 
violinist Arthur LeBlanc. Camilla Wicks gave 
thirty violin recitals in six weeks in Norway this 
summer. Last spring she played a violin concerto 
by the Norwegian composer Fartein Valen in a 
film that was later shown at the Edinburgh Festi- 
val. Vera Franceschi, San Francisco pianist, will 
be married to William Jerome Daly, attorney, in 
Rome in the latter part of November. 

In her Town Hall recital on Oct. 22 Susan Reed 
will sing Canteloube’s Songs of the Auvergne. Her 
accompanist, George Reeves, also played them for 
Madeline Grey, when she gave the songs their 
Tst_ performance. 

David and Goliath, a Bible story in twelve short 
movements for one piano, four hands, was recently 
completed by Vieter Babin, and will be published 
by Augener, Ltd., in London. On Nov. 9, Dimitri 

itropoulos will conduct the world premiere of 
Babin’s Capriccio for Orchestra. 


October, 1950 





Sir George Henschel, the first conductor of the Boston Symphony, comes back to this country, 
accompanied by his daughter Elizabeth and Lady Henschel, to conduct its golden jubilee program 


WHAT THEY READ TWENTY YEARS AGO 


Beginning of the End 


Recent political developments in Germany have 
given rise to many conflicting reports about Bey- 
reuth, which in the last few weeks has been a 
storm center of discussion. Among the stories 
going the rounds is one about reported difficulties 
between Arturo Toscanini and Winifred Wagner. 
It was reported on high authority that both Mr. 
Toscanini and Karl Muck had refused to take 
part in next summer’s festival. Reports of 
the differences between Mr. Toscanini and Frau 
Wagner were denied in an exclusive letter from 
the latter to Geraldine De Courcy, Musica. 
AMERICA’S representative in Germany. Frau Wag- 
ner states that “the financial foundation of the 
festival seems to be absolutely secure,” and that 
“Toscanini’s participation in next year’s festival 
is quite sure too.” 


Kudos for Kleiber 


Erich Kleiber made his initial appearance as 
conductor of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony on Oct. 2 and convinced his New York 
hearers that he is a conductor of taste and under- 
standing. The best performance of the evening 
was of Strauss’s Till Eulenspiegel. 


Opening Announced 


Verdi's Aida will open the 46th season of the 
Metropolitan Opera on Oct. 27, according to an 
announcement by Giulio Gatti-Casazza, who re- 
turned from Europe recently. Two additional 
singers have been engaged—Maria Ranzow, mezzo- 
soprano from Vienna, and Hans Clemens, tenor 
from Berlin, who will replace the late Max 
Bloch. The first novelty will be Wagner’s The 
Flying Dutchman, on Nov. 1, with Maria Jeritza, 
Marion Telva, Rudolf Laubenthal, Friedrich 
Schorr, Ivar Andresen, and Mr. Clemens. Artur 
Bodanzky will conduct. New settings have been 
designed by Serge Soudeikine. 


Breaking Ground 


Plans for establishing an opera school to de- 
velop the talents of Amer'can composers and 
singers were among the important announcements 
affecting the future of the Juilliard School of 
Music graduate school made by Ernest Hutcheson, 
dean, and John Erskine, president of the Juilliard 
Foundation. Albert Stoessel, who has conducted the 
string orchestra of the graduate school since its 
inception, will be in charge of the enlarged de 
partments of orchestra conducting and opera. 


Conductor’s Paradise 


George Henschel, who returned to conduct the 
Boston Symphony in its jubilee program, had such 
leeway fifty years ago when he was at the head 
of the orchestra as has rarely been the good 


fortune of a conductor. He was his own master 


in regard to what he wanted to play, when he 
wished to rehearse, and how he desired his or 


chestra to behave. When he heard of the ap 
pointment, Brahms, an __ intimate friend of 
Henschel, wrote: “By far the best feature of your 
arrangements of the orchestra is the fact that no 
committee will be sitting in front of it There 


is not a Kapellmeister on the whole of our con 
tinent who would not envy you that!” 


Chicago Opening 


The Chicago Civic Opera season will open on 
Oct. 27 with the American premiere of Ernest 
Moret’s Lorenzaccio. The title role will be sung 
by Vanni-Marcoux, who created it in the world 
premiere on May 18, 1920, at the Paris Opéra 
Comique. The opera is based on a play by Alfred 
de Musset, which was once played by Sarah 
Bernhardt and has been in the repertoire of the 
Comédie Frangaise for thirty years 


Proms Rejuvenated 


The 36th season of the London Proms opened 
with a new orchestra as the result of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation’s intervention in = an 
emergency. The new BBC Symphony, which will 
make its debut in full strength in the coming 
season, proved a fine and promising organization, 
although naturally not yet completely routined 
When Sir Henry Wood stepped on the Queen's 
Hall podium on opening night he found awaiting 
him the loyal public that he himself had helped 
to create. 


Forty Years Ago 


St. PETERSBURG.—The Czar has granted young 
Mischa Elman exemption from military service. 


[1910] 





On The Front Cover: 


ILTON Katims is at present conducting the 
M NBC Symphony in a six-week series of 

concerts that will end Oct. 16. For the past 
few seasons he has been guest conductor of the 
orchestra for similar sets of programs—engage- 
ments for which he was recommended by Arturo 
Toscanini, the orchestra’s conductor. Born and 
trained in New York, a graduate of Columbia 
University, Mr. Katims first appeared in concerts 
as a violist. As such he will be heard during the 
season in New York and other cities with the 
Budapest Quartet and with the recently formed 
New York Quartet. He conducts master classes in 
viola at the Juilliard School of Music, and he 
records for both RCA Victor and Columbia. 
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Carl Orff 


(Continued from page 9) 


choruses. Again the orchestra is a 
large one—curiously large for the 
chamber-music proportions and spirit 
of the opera—calling for woodwinds 
in threes and the usual battery of 
percussion. The success of Die Kluge 
is due quite as much to its theatrical 
as to its musical qualities. The mus- 
ical techniques are again primitive. 
Ostinato rhythms prevail, and long 
passages are constructed on a single 
triad. These devices serve to throw 
the text and the action into relief; 
in this sense Orff, who is also the 
author of the text, achieves a remark- 
able synthesis of music and theatre. 
Much depends in this work, as in the 
whole of Orff’s production, on the 
staging, which must be carried out 
with as much care as that of a play. 

There is little resemblance between 
Orff’s musical stage works and tradi- 
tional opera. Of bel canto and lyric 
melody, in the usual sense, there is 
hardly a trace. Musical declamation 
and recitation constitute practically 
the entire stuff of these works, in 
which the primary aim of the com- 
poser is the clear delineation of the 
text. The recitation on one, two, or 
three notes is strictly rhythmic, with 
none of the expressive rubato implied 
in the recitatives of classic and ro- 
mantic operas. More often than not 
it is accompanied by ostinato rhyth- 
mic figures in the orchestra, as in 
the first excerpt from Dic Kluge 
(Example 1). 

This sort of recitation employing 
quick notes alternates with occasional 
slower passages in which the text is 
declaimed, as in Example 2. 

There is nothing similar to a formal 
aria; the concerted numbers and 
choruses are built on the principle of 
quick-note recitation. The repetition 
of a word or a short phrase is a 
standard practice, almost a mannerism 
in Orff’s music, as may be seen from 
the examples quoted. 

The same aesthetic, the same in- 
sistence on the word as such, the 
same principles of declamation and 
recitation govern the other stage 
works of Orff—a short opera, Der 
Mond; the Bavarian folk-tale Die 
Bernauerin (for both of which, as 
for Die Kluge, Orff wrote his own 
libretto) ; and his most recent work, 
Antigone, in which the text is by 
Holderlin. In all these works the per- 
cussion plays a leading role. Indeed, 
the demands made on the percussion 
in Antigone are a distinct handicap 
to its performance. Not only does he 
require from four to six pianos but 
the percussion section itself demands 
from ten to fifteen players. The sound 
of the orchestra, in which xylophones 
and the steinspiel play a leading part, 
is somewhat reminiscent of African 
or Javanese ensembles, and reflects 
Orff’s conviction that the music Sf an 
African tribal dance is more genuine 
and has more to say in our time than 
a cleverly contrived neo-classical 
symphony. 


ASIDE from his activity as a com- 
poser, Orff has devoted much 
time and energy to musical education, 
and has developed a complete system 
for the musical initiation and training 
of children. He starts with the thesis 
that music is meant to be made rather 
than heard, and that no child is too 
young to make music. His training 
begins with handclapping, foot-stamp- 
ing, and finger-snapping, and with 
percussion instruments — drums of 
various kinds and sizes, triangles, 
bells, cymbals, tambourines, and water- 
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glasses—on which they learn to play 
simple melodies and accompaniments. 
And of course they sing. They are 
trained from the very start to invent 
rhythmic patterns of their own, and 
to play and sing together in different 
rhythms. 

Between 1930 and 1933, Orff pub- 
lished the first edition of his text- 
book for school children, Das Orff- 
Schulwerk. He is now engaged in 
bringing out an entirely revised ver- 
sion, the first volume of which ap- 
peared in April, 1950. This first vol- 
ume is divided into three sections— 
children’s songs (folk songs), ar- 
ranged with simple accompaniments; 
rhythmic and melodic exercises; and 
concert pieces (more complicated ar- 
rangements of folksongs, as well as 
composed pieces). The exercises are 
of particular interest. In many in- 
stances the task set consists in carry- 
ing further a melody or rhythm of 
which only the beginning is given. 
For the guidance of the teacher, vari- 
ous solutions are given. There are 
also exercises in which the children 
imitate the teacher by clapping (a 
sort of canon), and there are a num- 
ber of rhythmic canons that can be 
clapped or played on percussion in- 
struments. The results achieved by 
Orff with this system have been amaz- 
ing. Children with no other training 
in music learn in a short time to piay 
compositions of real interest. 

Radio Miinchen, the official radio 
station of Bavaria, provides regular 
broadcasts for the schools, by means 
of which Orft reaches thousands of 
children and initiates them into this 
system of musical games. 


Brussels Orchestra 
Announces Conductors 


BrusseELs.—Twelve conductors will 
be heard during the 1950-51 season 
with the orchestra of La Société Phil- 
harmonique, which has no regular 
conductor. They include Josef Krips, 
Igor Markevitch, Paul Klecki, Otto 


Klemperer, Nadia Boulanger, Issay 
Dobrowen, Karl Schuricht, André 
Cluytens, Ataulfo Argenta, Sir 


Thomas Beecham, and Rafael Kube- 
lik. The soloists will be Alexander 
Uninsky, Claudio Arrau, Edwin 
Fischer, Ines Carrillo, Annie Fischer, 
and Nicole Henriot, pianists; Nathan 
Milstein, Arthur Grumiaux, and Zino 
Francescatti, violinists; Maurice Gen- 
dron and Edmund Kurtz, cellists; and 
Maria Reining and Suzanne Danco, 
sopranos. The chorus of the society 
will sing in performances of Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony and Missa 
Solemnis. The vocal soloists will be 
Irmgard Seefried, Elisabeth Hongen, 
Anton Dermota, and Paul Schoeffler. 


Danielou Writes 
History of Indian Music 


Catcutta.—A two-volume study of 
northern Indian music, written by 
Alain (Daniélou, has been published 
here and in London under the auspices 
of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 
The first volume, Northern Indian 
Music, History, Theory and Tech- 
nique, describes the continuity of musi- 
cal theory and practice in India for 
more than 2,000 years and gives an 
exposition of the technique of Indian 
music today. The second volume, The 
Main Ragas of Northern Indian 
Music, reproduces and examines forty 
modes in both Indian and Western 
notation. Musical scores and texts in 
ancient Sanskrit are appended. The 
author is a Frenchman who has lived 
in Benares for twelve years. 
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UNESCO Reports 
On Music Fund Grants 


Paris.—In a recent report discuss- 
ing the work of the International 
Music Fund, the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization stated that of the sum of 
$8,400, supplied by the fund, $4,400 
was used for fellowships to young 
Polish composers in Paris, and #4, 
for a grant-in-aid to help pay the ex- 
penses of several pupils of different 
European nationalities studying com- 
position at the Paris Conservatoire. 

The fund was set up two years ago 
in the United States by the American 
section of the International Society 
for Contemporary Music. It sought 
to raise money in this country for the 
assistance of European composers and 
composers’ associations. The execu- 
tive committee for the fund is headed 
by Carleton Sprague Smith, chair- 
man; Frederick Cohn, treasurer; and 
Serge Koussevitzky, honorary chair- 


man. At the committee’s request, 
UNESCO made arrangements to 
form a comparable group, to be 


called the International Music Coun- 
cil, to advise on the distribution of 
grants from the fund. In 1949, only 
a preparatory commission and an ad- 
visory committee had been created. 
These groups, however, were able to 
make the recommendations that re- 
sulted in the fellowships and grant-in- 
aid already mentioned. Members of 
the advisory committee were Ernest 
Ansermet, Pablo Casals, Paul Collaer, 
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Claude Delvincourt, Zoltan Kodaly, 
G. F. Malipiero, Grzegorz Fitelberg, 
and William Walton. 

The preparatory commission has 
also drawn up a pian whereby several 
European composers will be commis- 
sioned to write easy works for per- 
tormance by juvenile or amateur in- 
strumental ensembles. 


Portuguese Lieutenant 
Unearths Ancient Music 


Lispon.—Some years ago, when he 
was first clarinetist in a regimental 
band of the Portuguese army, Lt. 
Manuel Joaquim discovered in the 
Elvas public library an unknown vol- 
ume of sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century Portuguese music. Inspired 
by this event and by an article from 
the pen of Ernesto Vieira, Portuguese 
musicologist, Lt. Joaquim devoted 
much time thereafter to research, in 
the course of which he unearthed simi- 
lar volumes of compositions, most of 
them. unseen by modern musicians al- 
though known to exist because of con- 
temporaneous references. Some of 
his discoveries have been published 
by the Instituto de Alta Cultura, and 
other volumes will be published by the 
Fundacao da Casa da Braganza. Lt. 
Joaquim has stated that none of these 
newly-discovered works will affect the 
current conceptions of musical history 
but that they are nevertheless works 
of “remarkable beauty and workman- 
ship.” 

° —KATHERINE H. DE CARNEYRO 
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Aspen Festival 
(Continued from page 7) 


der Meiklejohn, Clare Boothe Luce, 
and others, but did not seem to be 
particularly well organized in ideas 
or execution. The music lectures, 
however, seemed to interest the audi- 
ences. 


OR the record, and because they 

were so diverse and well planned, 
a skeleton of the programs should be 
appended. The opening program, first 
ot the Wagnerian cycle, was the best 
attended. Helen Traubel and Lauritz 
Melchior were soloists, with Saul Cas- 
ton conducting the Denv er Symphony. 
Each singer appeared once more that 
week as soloist with the orchestra, 
and Mr. Caston conducted a children’s 
concert. The second week purported 
to concern itself with American 
music, although the representation was 
less than at other times, with only a 
group of American songs, in a pro- 
gram by Mr. Harrell, and Samuel 
Barber’s Dover Beach. The Paganini 
String Quartet played two concerts 
of standard works, and Miss Glaz 
gave a recital, with Mr. Rosenstock 
at the piano. Mr. Harrell was heard 
in the first of a series of Bach can- 
tatas that continued throughout the 
season. 

The third week had no designation. 
Vronsky and Babin played a Mozart 
concerto with the Denver Symphony, 
under Mr. Caston’s direction. Mr. 
Rosenstock conducted Schubert’s 
Third Symphony; Miss Glaz sang 
Mahler’s Kindertotenlieder; Mr. Har- 
rell sang Babin’s Beloved Stranger, 
with the composer at the piano, Mous- 
sorgsky’s Songs and Dances of 
Death, and Schumann’s Dichterliebe ; 
the Paganini Quartet played works 
by Dittersdorf, Mozart, and Barték, 
and accompanied Miss Glaz in a Bach 
cantata. Pergolesi’s Salve Regina was 
in this same program, and was later 
repeated when Mr. Harrell was un- 
able to appear in a Bach cantata pro- 
gram. 


HE fourth week began when an 

ensemble consisting of the Paga- 
nini Quartet augmented by other mu- 
sicians gave an outstanding program 
that listed Britten’s Sinfonietta, Op. 
1; a Prokofieff quintet, Haydn’s Not- 
turno No. 5, and Villa-Lobos’ Choros 
No. 7. Mr. Rosenstock conducted. 
Miss Glaz and Miss Graf gave a con- 
cert of songs by Schubert, Randall 
Thompson, David Van Vactor, and 
Falla; old Italian songs; and Men- 
delssohn duets. Vronsky and Babin 
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Berko of Berko-Henry 


A layman joins four performers at a rehearsal for an Aspen Festival program: 
Joseph Rosenstock, conductor, accompanies Leslie Chabay, tenor, and Herta 
Glaz, contralto, while Uta Graf, soprano, and Judge William Shaw stand by 


gave a two-piano program, 
Stravinsky’s Petrouchka was especi- 
ally popular and was selected for 
repetition at the request benefit con- 
cert on Aug. 27. Mr. Chabay and 
Miss Graf shared a program that in- 
cluded songs by Bach and Schiitz, 
Erich Itor Kahn, Kodaly, and Mous- 
sorgsky; and the Paganini Quartet 
played music by Bach, Beethoven, and 
Debussy. 

The fifth week brought several un- 
usual ensembles in addition to con- 
ventional concerts by the Paganini 
Quartet and the Albeneri Trio. Mr. 
Rosenstock conducted Strauss’s Con- 
certino for Clarinet, Bassoon, Strings, 
and Harp, in its second performance 


in which 


in the United States (the first was 
conducted in Dallas by Walter 
Hendl); Stravinsky’s Histoire du 
Soldat, Poulenc’s Le Bal Masqué, 


with Miss Glaz as soloist; and Cop- 
land’s Sextet for Clarinet, Strings, 
and Piano. The Paganini and Juilliard 
ensembles joined in Milhaud’s Octet, 
after each had played one of its com- 
ponent quartets, and also played Men- 
delssohn’s Octet. Vronsky and Babin 
gave another program of two-piano 
music, which this time included sev- 
eral works with string ensemble. 

The sixth week brought a second 
children’s concert, by Mr. Caston and 
the Denver Symphony. Mr. Stravin- 
sky conducted his own Divertimento 
and The Fire Bird as well as 
Tchaikovsky’s Second Symphony. 
There were concerts by the Juilliard 
Quartet and the Albeneri Trio, and 
Mr. Rosenstock conducted an en- 
semble with Miss Graf as soloist in 
Falla’s Psyche, Mr. Harrell as the 
Narrator in Schdnberg’s Ode to 
Napoleon, Miss Glaz as- soloist in 
Blitzstein’s Gods, and the four resi- 
dent vocalists in Milhaud’s Les 
Amours de Ronsard. This interesting 
program ended with  Hindemith’s 
Kammermusik, Op. 24, No. 1. 


LASSICAL music had a large 

place in the seventh week, with 
an occasional excursion into the con- 
temporary—Berg’s Lyric Suite, played 
by the Juilliard Quartet; and Schén- 
berg’s Quartet, Op. 10, with Miss 
Graf as vocal soloist. An unusual 
event was the performance of 
Beethoven’s Triple Concerto, with the 
Albeneri Trio and the Denver Sym- 
phony conducted by Mr. Rosenstock. 
The latter also led a concert ensemble 
in a program oz music by Bach, 
Schiitz, Couperin, and Brahms, with 
Fernando Valenti as harpsichord so- 
loist in a Bach cantata, and several 
of the singers participating. 

Vocal music predominated in the 
eighth week, which commemorated the 
Bach bicentennial. There were pro- 
grams by Miss Glaz and Mr. Chabay, 
Mr. Harrell and Miss Graf, the Al- 
beneri Trio with Miss Graf, and an 


ensemble program in which Mr. 
Rosenstock conducted the Musika- 
lisches Opfer. The week ended with 
the cantata program mentioned earlier. 

The performances I heard were of 
excellent quality. Better vocal en- 
semble than that provided by Miss 
Graf, Miss Glaz, Mr. Chabay, and 
Mr. Harrell is not often heard. Miss 
Graf’s work was made impressive by 
the lovely quality of her voice and 
its floating, secure production. Miss 
Glaz sang well in the cantatas, and 
was at her best in three Wolf songs 
in the request program. Verborgen- 
heit was especially appealing, for she 
sang it with rich, warm tone and deep 
sensibility. Mr. Harrell’s voice was 
splendid in the Bach cantatas, and 


showed special lustre in the three 
Dichterliebe songs that he repeated 
in the benefit program. Mr. Chabay 


provided the high moment of this oc- 
casion, to my mind, with such ex- 
quisite singing of Schubert that the 
audience was hushed for moments af- 
ter he had finished each song. His 
fine artistry and wonderful expres- 
sivity in Du bist die Ruh was par- 
ticularly moving. This program 
brought together many artists who 
were festival favorites, among them 
Mr. Valenti, who opened the program 
with several Rameau pieces for harp- 
sichord. The young musician’s mar- 
riage at the festival was the romantic 
story of the summer. 

Alice Howland’s recital came on 
the Tuesday afternoon that began the 
tenth week. The mezzo - soprano 
shifted the order of two of her pro- 
grams in order to sing Virgil Thom- 
son’s songs while the composer was 
present, and consequently sang all of 
her character works at one time. 
These included Mahler’s Rheinlegen- 
chen, Des Antonius von Padua Fisch- 
predigt, Das irdische Leben, and Wer 
hat dies ‘Liedlein erdacht. Mr. Thom- 
son’s songs are to French texts; their 
titles, Mon amour est bon a dire, La 
valse grégorienne, and Le singe et le 
léopard. Miss Howland conveyed 
their sophistication and charm per- 
fectly, and was equally at home in 
two whimsical Satie songs, Dapheneo 
and La statue de bronze. Mr. Har- 
rell shared the program, singing four 

Jach arias (with violin obbligato 
played by his wife, Marjorie Fulton) 
and five Brahms songs, which he in- 
terpreted sensitively. Leon Pommers 
accompanied. The baritone, Miss 
Howland, Isaac Stern, and the Juil- 
liard Quartet were the artists for the 
final fortnight. 


Jeunesse Musicale 


To Hold Lisbon Congress 


Lisson.—The 1951 international 
congress of the Jeunesse Musicale 
will be held here, with Eliza Baptista 
Pedroso presiding. 
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Lecture Bureau 
Adds Boomer to Staff 


Columbia Lecture Bureau Incorpo- 
rated has made plans to expand its 
activities, according to an announce- 
ment by Arthur Judson, president. 

The staff of the lecture bureau has 
been augmented by the appointment of 
Eastman Boomer as vice-president in 
charge of spe- 
cial attractions. } 
Edna Giesen 
continues to 
head the bu- 
reau) as_ vice- 
president and 
managing direc- 
tor, and Theo- 
dosia Wood, 
well known 
throughout the 
lecture field, has 
become sales 
manager. The 
staff is now con- 
sidered organ 
ized to handle 
more efficiently an increased amount 
of business, and it plans to develop 
new program ideas for public presen- 
tation as well as for television. 

Organized as a corporation in 1948, 
the lecture bureau has _ represented 
such speakers as Clare Boothe Luce, 
Edward R. Murrow, Burl Ives, 
Adolphe Menjou, Peter II of Jugo- 
slavia, and Admiral Louis E. Denfeld. 


z 





Eastman Boomer 


Lubarsky Signs 
Arturo Michelangeli 


Wladimir Lubarsky has announced 
that Arturo Michelangeli, pianist, will 
appear under his management during 
the 1951-52 season. Mr. Lubarsky 
has already taken under his manage- 
ment Franco Ferrara, conductor; 
Charles Yearsley, tenor, for whom he 
has signed a long-term contract with 
the William Morris Agency; and 
Katherine Barlow, soprano, winner of 
a scholarship award in 1948 at La 
Scala in Milan opera school. 
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RADIO ROUNDUP 





By QUAINTANCE EATON 


HANGES in policy and_pro- 
(| cedure at both CBS and NBC 
will greatly affect the presenta- 
tion of serious music, as the two net- 
works take steps to cut costs of AM 
broadcasting and to favor television. 
Although no official announcement has 
been made by CBS, it is known that 
the 32 staff musicians who constitute 
the nucleus of the Columbia Sym- 
phony and other concert ensembles 
have been given eight-week notice, 
three weeks of which have expired at 
this writing. Those who also qualify 
as jazz players may be rehired later. 
This group was not used as a summer 
replacement for the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony last summer and 
the summer before. Recorded pro- 
grams were substituted. In other 
years, more men were added until the 
total was about eighty, and the pro- 
grams were drawn from the standard 
symphonic repertoire. Recently, there 
has been severe curtailment of serious- 
music programs of a smaller format, 
and the network is said to be increas- 
ingly indifferent to the fate of the 
concerts by the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, which has not paid 
its way for several seasons by secur- 
ing a sponsor. This venerable institu- 
tion has been moved ahead from its 
broadcast spot on Sunday afternoons 
3 o’clock to 1 o'clock, and its pro- 
grams will hereafter be transcribed 
and rebroadcast a week later. This 
means that the opening Sunday pro- 
gram will be heard on the air the 
following Sunday, Oct. 22. The rea- 
sons given for the move, aside from 
the obvious use of the 3 o'clock time 
for programs that the network con- 
siders better draws than music—they 
are described as “programs of broad 
family appeal” ail consist of Escape, 
Make-Believe Town, and Earn Your 
Vacation, with the popular Arthur 
Godfrey following at 4:30—are that 
a wider public will be secured for the 
orchestra and that its programs can be 
plaved complete. 

They hope for a wider public from 
the increased flexibility of a recorded 
program, which can be played at any 
time the purchasing station wishes to 
fit it in. Incidentally, the New York 
listeners may find themselves in the 
position of having to attend the “live” 
concert if they wish to keep up to 
date about the Philharmonic’s pro- 
grams, which may mean a slight in- 
crease in the Sunday box - office. 
Competition with football broadcasts 
is eliminated, and because the music 
is recorded on tape, it can be left 
intact within an hour-and-a-half 
span, with interim waits and _ inter- 
missions tailored to fit. Such waits 
will be eliminated almost entirely, 
it is said, and intermissions will 
be cut down to five minutes, in which 
James Fassett, CBS supervisor of 
music, will offer comment. 

This change has realigned other 
Sunday music programs on CBS after 
11 a.m. Remaining in their accustomed 
spots are Chariot Wheels, a choral 
program from Atlanta, at 8:15; E. 
Power Biggs, organist, at 9:15, and 
the Trinity Choir of St. Paul’s Chapel, 
at 9:45. The Salt Lake City Taber- 
nacle Choir has moved up from 11 :30 
to 11 a. m.; the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony moves two hours up to 1 p. m., 
beginning on Oct. 22; the Longines 
Symphonette will be heard at 2:30 
(formerly at 4:30); and the Chora- 
liers will be heard at 10:30 p. m. (for- 
merly at 2 p. m.). 

The changes at NBC stem from 
housing problems caused by the new 
demands of television. With Studio 
8-H and the Center Theatre used ex- 
clusively for the new medium or for 
radio programs simultaneously _tele- 
cast, there was no room for the NBC 
Symphony. Temporarily it has moved 
to the Manhattan Center on 34th 
Street, where no studio audience can 


be accommodated. Milton Katims will 
complete a series of six programs 
before Arturo Toscanini returns on 
Oct. 23, conducting the last three of 
them at the new time, Monday eve- 
nings at 10 o’clock. The time change 
ranges NBC’s chief musical programs 
in a straight row, from 8 to 11 p. m 
The earlier list remains as before: 
the Railroad Hour, at 8 p. m.; the 
Voice of Firestone, at 8:30; and the 
Telephone Hour, at 9. The Band of 
America is heard at 9:30. 

A home-study course, based on the 
broadcasts of the NBC Symphony, is 
being offered by Brooklyn College. It 
begins on Oct. 2 


HE new investiture of the Center 

Theatre as a television showcase 
was revealed on Sept. 25, with con- 
siderable fanfare, speeches by Acting 
Mavor Vincent R. Impellitteri and 
Joseph H. McConnell, and an elabor- 
ate orchestral program under Howard 
Barlow, with Thomas L. Thomas as 
soloist. Since these programs are 
“simulcast,” a great deal of produc- 
tion work has been introduced into 
them, so that each song is dramatized 
for the television cameras. No doubt 
this produces an effect of verisimili- 
tude on the screen, but it is rather 
ludicrous to watch in the auditorium. 
Mr. Thomas appeared in a different 
guise for each of four songs, an in- 
troduction, and a final bow, rivalling 
a vaudeville quick-change artist. See- 
ing how the wheels go round and not 
witnessing the final result is satisfac- 
tory only for a glimpse back-stage. 
It is rather _ disillusioning, and 
prompts once again the question of 
whether studio audiences for such 
programs are advisable. Viewing 
screens will be installed later, it is 
said. on either side of the stage. The 
Center Theatre itself is worth seeing 
in its new incarnation, for all the use- 
less fripperies of the ice shows have 
been removed, so that the louvred 
side panels of wood show once more, 
and the old plaid tweed wall cover- 
ings are hidden by red velvet drapes 
sweeping from ceiling to floor. The 
top balconies were shut off, at least 
for the first night, possibly because 
the house is too big for the usual tele- 
vision audience—it seats about 3,000 
and comedians are said to have re- 
fused to appear in it because of a 
lack of intimacy in its barn-like 
reaches. The stage has been adapted 
to television uses, with long runways 
for cameras. All the technical advan- 
tages of the theatre will be brought 
to bear on the medium — revolving 
stages, elevator stages, and sound 
systems. 

While the other two networks are 
having growing or shrinking pains, 
ABC and Mutual go quietly on with- 
out much change. The Metropolitan 
Opera broadcasts are scheduled to 
return to ABC under the Texas Com- 
pany sponsorship, with the first 
Saturday matinee on Nov. 11. The 
opening-night performance, of the 
opera, Verdi’s Don Carlo, will again 
be televised by the same network. 
New to ABC is a series of Longines 
Symphonette concerts, with Mishel 
Piastro conducting, beginning on Oct. 
2, at 10:35 p.m., four nights a week 
(Monday through Thursday). This is 
the second series for the group, the 
first being already established on 
CBS. Still another is to be heard on 
WNBC, according to Ted Cott, gen- 
eral manager. This transcribed pro- 
gram will be heard Mondays through 
Fridays from 7 to 7:30 p.m. ABC 
completed two interesting summer 
series—one from Chautauqua, a 2 
and one entitled Music of Our Day. 
Piano Playhouse continues on Sun- 


days at 12:30 p.m. 


pNCou RAGED by the past year’s 
series of programs by the Okla- 
homa Symphony, entitled Music of 
the Twentieth Century, Mutual has 


engaged the orchestra for another 
series, to begin on Oct. 22, at 10 
m. Each program will be an hour 
long. The title is Music of All Na- 
tions, and each program will be 
broadcast by the Voice of America to 
countries behind the Iron Curtain, 
especially when music banned RS 
Communist authorities is played. The 
United States State Department he 
co-operated in gathering the musical 
scores necessary. Victor Alessandro 
will conduct, and various soloists will 
be heard. 

Continuing on Mutual are the S\ . 
van Levin Opera Concert, heard 
Sundays at 9 p.m., and the Thineas 
Theatre of the Air, given on Satur- 
days from 10 to 11 p.m. 

Grant Johannesen, pianist, begins 
a series of six recitals on Oct. 5, to be 
broadcast from Carnegie Recital Hall 
by WABF, New York FM station. 


Final Public Concert, Sept. 23 


Appearing before an invited audi- 
ence for the last time before moving 
its broadcasts to the Manhattan Cen- 
ter, where the public will not be per- 
mitted to maak the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra played the third in its cur- 
rent series of six concerts under the 
direction of Milton Katims. Mischa 
Mischakoff, concertmaster of the or- 
chestra, was soloist in a tonally beau- 
tiful and musically cohesive perform- 
ance of Bruch’s G minor Violin Con- 
certo. Neat performances of Ravel’s 
Le Tombeau de Couperin and three 
movements of Vaughan Williams’ 
stodgy music for Aristophanes’ The 
Wasps rounded out of the program. 

—C. §, 
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Conductors Listed 
For Israel Orchestra 


Tet Aviv.—One of the most ex- 
citing aspects of the Israel Philhar- 
monic’s coming season, which opens 
in October, will be its three-month 
tour of the United States and Canada, 
where it will be conducted by Serge 
Koussevitzky, Leonard Bernstein, and 
Eleazar de Carvalho. All three con- 
ductors will appear with the orchestra 
here prior to its departure for America 
late in December. When it returns at 
the end of March it will be under the 
direction of the local conductor, 
George Singer. Later in the spring 
Paul Paray will return for two sub- 
scription series, and Erich Leinsdorf 
has been invited to conduct. 

The soloists here will include 
Claudio Arrau, Lance Dossor, and 
Peter Wallfisch, pianists; Isaac Stern 
and Nathan Milstein, violinists; Wil- 
liam Primrose, violist; and Gregor 
Piatigorsky, cellist. 

Jan Peerce, the final soloist of the 
1949-50 season, has been singing to 
capacity audiences. 

Another American singer, Aubrey 
Pankey, has also given several very 
fine recitals in the principal cities of 
Israel. 

—SeELMA Ho_zMANn 
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DUO-PIANISTS ATTEND AIKEN RECEPTION 
Walter C. Plunkett, Jr., treasurer of the Community Concert Association of 


Aiken, S. C.., 


is host to Appleton and Field. Seated: Michael Field, Mrs. F. E. 


Ardrey, Vera Appleton, and Thomas Thompson, Community Concert representative. 
Standing: Mr. Plunkett, A. J. Rutland, Mrs. C. W. Muckenfuss, and Frank Sloan 


Song Society 
Names Fellowes 
In Annual Citation 


San Francisco.—Coincidental with 
the final concert, on Sept. 13, of its 
fifth annual festival, the Campion So- 
ciety announced that the second annual 
Campion Citation, awarded for out- 
standing service to the art of song, 
would be made to Edmund H. Fel- 
lowes, in London on Oct. 3. 

It is being given to him “in recog- 
nition of his achievement in transcrib- 
ing the entire body of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean Lutenist Ayres, being one 
part only of his great work in editing 
the complete English Music of the 
period; for his continuous effort to 
make the Ayres known; for his em- 
phasis on the importance of words as 
well as the music, and for his publica- 
tion of the whole collection of texts, 
separately. It is thanks to these labors, 
the English Ayre has taken its place 
in the music of the world.” 

The citation is signed by Carleton 
Sprague Smith, Sylvia Townsend 
Warner, Douglas Moore, Michael Tip- 
pett, Sir Steuart Wilson, and the co- 
directors of the Campion Society— 
John Edmunds and Leonard Ralston. 

In the absence of Mr. Edmunds, Mr. 
Ralston was in charge of the festival 
programs, which, in general, contrasted 
old English songs and instrumental 
compositions with modern works. A 
highly professional standard of per- 
formance prevailed. The first program 
was given in the Berkeley High School 
community theatre, the remaining five 
in the Museum of Art. 

Two works were given their pre- 
miere in the festival—Leonard Ral- 
ston’s Piano Concerto, played by the 
Barati Chamber Orchestra, George 
Barati, conductor, with Robert Mueller 
as soloist, on Aug. 22, and Delmar 
Severy’s The Thin Edge, sung by 
Dorothy Ohannesian Renzi, soprano, 
on Sept. 6. The first American per- 
formance of John Blow’s Ode to St. 
Cecilia was given by the San Fran- 
cisco Musical Club women’s chorus 
and the Loring Club male chorus, Eu- 
gene Fulton, director, on Sept. 13. 

Contemporary song literature was 
represented by three songs of Andrew 
Imbrie, Ralph Vaughan Williams’ 
Four Hymns for Tenor Voice, ex- 
cerpts from Victor Babin’s cycle Be- 
loved Stranger, excerpts from John 
Edmunds’ cycle Coventry, six addi- 
tional songs of Delmar Severy, and 
six songs of David Diamond. 

Modern choral works sung in the 


festival were Peter Warlock’s Corpus 
Christi, William O. Smith’s Five 
Songs to Poems of E. E. Cummings, 
Aaron Copland’s The Lark, Lennox 
Berkeley’s O Mistress Mine, Vaughan 
Williams’ Magnificat, Randall Thomp- 
son’s Tarantella, and Edmund Rub- 
bra’s Service of the Holy Communion, 

Instrumental works included Béla 
3arték’s Contrasts, and Divertimento 
for String Orchestra; Paul Hinde- 
mith’s Cello Sonata, Op. 11, and 
Kleine Sonata, for viola d’amore and 
piano; Roger Sessions’ Second Piano 
Sonata, and Pages from My Diary; 
Earl Kim’s Violin Sonata; Halsey 
Stevens’ Flute Sonatina; and Darius 
Milhaud’s Clarinet Sonata. 

In addition to those already men- 
tioned, the performers included 
Martha Long, soprano; Henrietta 
Harris, contralto; James Schwabacher 
and Carl Hague, tenors; Keith Engen, 


bass-baritone; Tanya Ury, Douglas 
Thompson, Robert Helps, and Earl 
Kim, pianists; Nathan Rubin, violin- 


ist; Mary Pasmore, viola d’amore; 
Carl Hesse, cellist; William O. Smith, 
clarinetist ; and the Berkeley Chamber 
Singers, Donald Aird, director. 
—Maryjory M. FIsHER 


New Friends of Music 
Announces 1950-51 Plans 


The New Friends of Music will 
devote most of the sixteen programs 
in its forthcoming season to chamber 
music by Schubert and Haydn, in- 
cluding a group of Haydn quartets 
still in manuscript. Works by Bach 
will be included, to continue the com- 
memoration of the bicentennial of the 
composer’s death, and some contem- 
porary chamber works will be played. 
Among the participating artists will 
be the Budapest, Busch, Hungarian, 
Juilliard, Loewenguth, and Paganini 
Quartets; a chamber orchestra, con- 
ducted by Fritz Stiedry; the Pasquier 
Trio; the Bach Aria Group; a wood- 
wind ensemble, conducted by Ignace 
Strasfogel; Frank Sheridan; Nikita 
Magaloff; Karl Ulrich Schnabel; Jo- 


seph Szigeti; Erica Morini; Milton 
Katims ; Joseph Schuster; John 
Wummer; Lotte Lehmann; Elena 


Nikolaidi ; and Martial Singher. The 
initial program is scheduled for Oct. 
29. Ira Hirschmann, president of the 
organization, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Herbert Barrett as man- 
ager. He succeeds Henry Colbert, 
who resigned last season. Members 
of the board of directors, in addition 
to Mr. Hirschmann, include William 
H. Davis, chairman; Hortense Mo- 
nath, vice-president; Ordway Tead, 
secretary-treasurer; and _ Boris 
Schwarz. 
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Sadler’s Wells 


(Continued from page -3)- 
Tchaikovsky’s score was competently 
conducted by Robert Irving. 

On Sept. 23, the Sadler’s Wells 
Company gave the first American per- 
formance of Frederick Ashton’s 
Dante Sonata, a more or less ab- 
stract ballet set to Liszt’s Fantaisie, 
quasi Sonate, d’Aprés une ~tecture 
de Dante, orchestrated by Constant 
Lambert, with décor and costumes, 
after ~Flaxman, by Sophie Fedoro- 
vitch. The work was first produced 
in England, in 1940. It appears to 
symbolize a battle between the forces 
of good and evil. Among the_Chil- 
dren of Light in the cast were Margot 
Fonteyn, Pamela May, Julia Farron, 
Michael Somes, and Leslie Edwards, 
and the Children of Darkness num- 
bered in their ranks Moira Shearer, 
Paula Dunning, John Hart, Ray 
Powell, and others. 

To put it frankly, Dante Sonata is 
an embarassingly bad ~ mélange —of 
Styles and techniques, weakly com- 
posed and obscurely motivated. It 
looked like a mixture of frantic Del- 
sarte and diluted modernism, punctu- 
ated here and there by episodes of 
classical ballet techniques and tableaux 
reminiscent of Leonide Massine’s 
Roxy Theatre period. It reached its 
lowest ebb when one of the charac- 
ters rushed across the stage beating 
time to the music with her elbows. 
The work was danced barefoot, ex- 
cept for four men who inexplicably 
wore shoes. 

Mr. Ashton apparently intended the 
company to imbue it with the com- 
pletely integrated body dynamics of 
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Moira Shearer con- 
fers with Robert 
Zeller during a 
Sadler's Wells Bal- 
let rehearsal—drawn 


by B. Dolbin 








modern dance, but the Sadler’s Wells 
artists, so flawlessly groomed in tra- 
ditional ballet style, went to pieces in 
this improvisational and hyperemo- 
tional work. Even Miss Fonteyn and 
Miss Shearer were practically indis- 
tinguishable in the melee. The night- 
gown-like costumes of the women and 
the puffed sleeves of the male chil- 
dren of light seemed scarcely appro- 
priate to a Dantesque vision, and Miss 
Fedorovitch’s reference to the timidly 
neo-classic Flaxman seemed entirely 
superfluous. 





Mr. Lambert has merely orches- 
trated the climaxes of Liszt’s music, 
which makes the other passages, 
played by the solo piano, sound thin 
and unsupported. Jean Gilbert per- 
formed the old-fashioned work 
bravely, on an instrument that sounded 
as if it had been left out in the 
rain with some of the Metropolitan 
Opera scenery. John Hollingsworth 
conducted. The other ballets of the 
evening were Ninette de Valois’s 
Checkmate and Mr. Ashton’s delight- 
ful fantasy, A Wedding Bouquet. 


Simon Boccanegra And Fedora 
Given As Mexican Season Ends 


By SOLOMON KAHAN 
Mexico, D.F. 


IHE most successful season pre- 

sented to date by the Opera 

Nacional came to a close at the 
Palace of Fine Arts on July 29. Un- 
der the management of Antonio 
Caraza Campos, the company preé- 
sénted 25 performances, two more 
than planned. More than 50,000 peo- 
ple were estimated to have attended 
during the ten-week season. Twelve 
works were given, instead of the an- 
ticipated nine. Two of them were 
new to this citv—Verdi’s Simon Boc- 
canegra and Giordano’s Fedora—and 
one had not been seen here since the 
1890s—Verdi’s Falstaff. 

The production of Falstaff was per- 
haps the high point of the season. 
Renato Cellini, musical director of the 
company, conducted with admirable 
control of every detail of the score. 
Leonard Warren received unending 
praise for his singing and acting in 
the title role. Giulietta Simionato was 
magnificent as Dame Quickly, and 
Ivan Petroff was fine as Ford. 

Other roles were well played by 
Alicia Noti, Mistress Ford; Eugenia 
Rocabruna, Anne; Evelyn Sachs, 
Meg; Roberto Silva, Pistol; Alessio 
de Paolis, Bardolph; Rodolfo Ibafiez, 
Fenton; and Paul Franke, Dr. Caius. 
Simon Boccanegra also offered ex- 
cellent conducting by Mr. Cellini and 
a superb performance by Mr. War- 
ren in the name part. Admirable as- 
sistance was contributed by the rest 
of the cast—Celia Garcia, as Amelia; 
Mario Filipeschi, as Gabriele Adorno; 
Mr. Silva, as Jacopo Fiesco; Carlo 
Morelli, as Paolo; and _ Ignacio 
Rufino, as Pietro. 

Giulietta Simionato made a fasci- 
nating Fedora in Giordano’s opera, 
and she had able support from Mario 


Filipeschi as Loris, and 
Rocabruna as Olga. Mr. 
ducted. 

Maria Meneghini Callas, who had 
been so impressive as Norma and 
Aida, was less happily cast as Tosca, 
nor did Mr. Filipeschi seem an ideal 
Cavaradossi. In his well-conceived 
Scarpia, Robert Weede sang and 
acted with considerable passion. Fran- 
cisco Alonso was the Sacristan. Hum- 
berto Mugnai’s conducting was above 
average. 

The roles of Santuzza and Turridu 
in Cavalleria Rusticana, which was 
paired with Pagliacci, were beauti- 
fully sung by Miss Simionato and Mr. 
Filipeschi, although the mezzo-so- 
prano was much more persuasive in 
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her acting than the tenor. Concha de 
los Santos as Lola, Luz Maria Farfan 
as Mama Lucia, and Mr. Morelli as 
Alfio completed the cast. 

The Nedda in Padliondl was Alicia 
Noti. Vocally as well as dramatically 
her performance was a delight. Her 
excellent colleagues included Kurt 
Baum, as Canio; Mr. Weede, as 
Tonio; and Carlos Sagarminaga, as 
Beppe. 

The orchestra for the two operas 
was the Orquesta Sinfonica Na- 
cional, and the conductor Humberto 
Mugnai. The chorus, directed by Luis 
Mendoza Lopez, gave a fine account 
of itself. 

Sincerity and passion marked Guido 
Picco’s conducting of Il Trovatore, 
Miss Callas’ Leonora and Miss Simio- 
nato’s Azucena were beautifully sung 
as well as deeply touching in charac- 
terization. Mr. Baum sounded well 
as Manrico, and Mr. Warren made 
a convincing Count di Luna. Nicola 
Moscona’s Ferrando was well done. 

José Ives Limantour was heard for 
the second time here as an opera con- 
ductor when he led a performance of 
Carmen. The orchestra played well 
under him, but the rapport between 
pit and stage left something to be de- 
sired. Miss Simionato’s pallid sing- 
ing and overacting in the title role 
were disappointing to those who had 
admired her at other times. Alicia 
Noti and Maria Salinas were accept- 
able alternates as Micaéla, but Mr, 
Filipeschi’s Don José fell below his 
best work. 

Hugo Avendafio, who had made an 
unusually impressive appearance as 
Amonasro in the third performance of 
Aida, repeated his success when he 
assumed the role of Rigoletto. Miss 
Salinas made a fine Gilda, and Mr. 
Filipeschi was the Duke. Mr. Picco 
conducted. 

Stella Roman’s singing and acting 
as Mimi in La Bohéme were outstand- 
ing in a cast that included Mr. 
Filipeschi as Rodolfo and Miss Roca- 
bruna as Musetta. The conductor 
was Mr. Cellini. 

The closing performance brought 
an unforgettable portrayal by Miss 
Roman of the heroine of Puccini's 
Madama Butterfly. Miss De los San- 
tos as Suzuki, Mr. Filipeschi as 
Pinkerton, and Mr. Morelli as Sharp- 
less, also helped to make the occasion 
memorable. Mr. Picco again directed 
in excellent fashion. 

The stage director for all perform- 
ances was Désiré Defrére. 


Davidson Adds Arrau 
To 1951-52 Artist Roster 


The James A. Davidson Manage- 
ment, Inc., has added Claudio Arrau, 
Chilean pianist, to the list of artists it 
will manage during the 1951-52 season. 
Through the coming season Mr. Ar- 
rau will continue to tour under the 
management of the National Concerts 
and Artists Corporation. 





Musicians, Ex G. |.’s, for 6.1. Symphony Orchestra on Professional Level 
NOW BEING FORMED 
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To H. Garber, c/o WCB Artists & Concert Mgt., 236 W. 55th St., N. Y. 19, N.Y. 
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Bing Announces 


(Continued from page 5) 
Cavalleria Kusticana; Puccini’s La 
Bohéme, Madama Butterfly, and 
Manon Lescaut; Rossini’s Il Barbiere 
di Siviglia; and Verdi’s Don Carlo, 
Il Trovatore, La Traviata, and Man- 
zoni Requiem. In German—Beetho- 
ven’s Fidelio; Strauss’s Der Rosen- 
kavalier; Wagner’s Der Ring des 
Nibelungen, Tristan und Isolde, and 
Der Fliegende Hollander. In French 
— Gounod’s Faust. In English — 
Mozart’s The Magic Flute and 
Johann Strauss’s Die Fledermaus. 

Saturday afternoon broadcasts will 
again be sponsored by the Texas 
Company and carried on an American 
Broadcasting Company network. For 
the third time, the opening night opera 
will be televised by ABC under the 
same sponsorship. The four Ring 
operas will be broadcast on four con- 
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A corporation A 
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Morning Press 


BARITONE IN BLOOMSBURG 
Three officers of the Civic Music Association of Bloomsburg, Penna., gather 
on stage to greet Hugh Thompson, baritone, at the end of his recital in the 
concert series there. From left to right are William Steinhart, Mrs. Charles 
M. Evans, William A. Lank, Mr. Thompson, and Thomas Eaves, his accompanist 


secutive Saturdays, for the first time 
in Metropolitan history. The Met- 
ropolitan Auditions of the Air may 
be revived, Mr. Bing said, with the 
idea of awarding scholarships, rather 
than the promise of Metropolitan con- 
tracts, to talented young singers. 

Mr. Bing closed his speech by read- 
ing a telegram from Hyman R. Faine, 
executive secretary of AGMA, offer- 
ing the support of the artists’ union 
and wishing the new management a 
successful season. Mr. Bing ex- 
pressed his gratification, and said he 
hoped that relations with the other 
unions would be equally pleasant. 


FoRTY singers, seven conductors, 
and four assistant conductors 
whose names were on the roster last 
season are no longer with the com- 
pany. With the nineteen new and 
returning singers, the roster includes 
87. The roster last season listed 108. 

Those who are not listed _this sea- 
son are: Sopranos—Elisabetta Bar- 
bato, Rose Bampton, Mimi Benzell, 
Marilyn Cotlow, Carmen Gracia, 
Frances Greer, Inge Manski, Claudia 
Pinza, Florence Quartararo, Stella 
Roman, Maxine Stellman, Polyna 
Stoska, Pia Tassinari, and Gertrude 
Ribla. Mezzo-sopranos and contraltos 
—Thelma Altman, Cloe Elmo, Irra 
Petina, Evelyn Sachs, Kerstin Thor- 
borg, and Claramae Turner. Tenors 
—Mario Berini, Frederick Jagel, Ra- 
oul Jobin, Max Lorenz, Lauritz Mel- 
chior, and James Melton. Baritones— 
Mack Harrell, Frederick Lechner, 
Enzo Mascherini, Kenneth Schon, 
Martial Singher, Alexander Sved, 
and Robert Weede. Basses — Denis 
Harbour, Philip Kinsman, Virgilio 
Lazzari, Emanuel List, Melchiorre 
Luise, Italo Tajo, and Mihaly 
Szekely. Conductors—Giuseppe An- 
tonicelli, Fritz Busch, Pietro Cimara, 
Emil Cooper, Wilfred Pelletier, and 
Jonel Perlea. (Max Rudolf, listed as 
an active conductor last season, as- 
sumes the duty of head of artistic 
administration.) Assistant conduc- 
tors — Julius Burger, Pasquale de 
Angelis, Peter Paul Fuchs, and An- 
drea Vivante. 

The new Metropolitan Opera Ballet 
will be directed by Anthony Tudor 
for Ballet Theatre, with Nana Goll- 
ner as prima ballerina. Mr. Bing an- 
nounced that since the re-organization 
of the ballet school, an increase of 
thirty per cent in enrollment had been 
noted. 


T HE complete roster for the sea- 
son of 1950-51 is as follows: 
Sopranos: Licia Albanese, Lucine 
Amara (new), Erna Berger, Anne 
Bollinger, Nadine Conner, Victoria 
De Los Angeles (new), Kirsten Flag- 
stad, Lois Hunt, Irene Jessner, 








Dorothy Kirsten, Paula Lenchner, 
Zinka Milanov, Patrice Munsel, Jar- 
mila Novotna, Jeanne Palmer, Ro- 
berta Peters (new), Marguerite 
Piazza (new), Lily Pons, Lillian 
Raymondi, Regina Resnik, Delia 
Rigal (new), Bidu Sayao, Eleanor 
Steber, Helen Traubel, Barbara 
Troxell (new), Astrid Varnay, Thel- 


ma Votipka, Genevieve Warner 
(new), Ljuba Welitch. 
Mezzo-sopranos and_ contraltos: 


Fedora Barbieri (new), Karin Bran- 
zell, Lucielle Browning, Herta Glaz, 
Margaret Harshaw, Martha Lipton, 
Jean Madeira, Elena Nikolaidi (new), 
Margaret Roggero (new), Risé Stev- 
ens, Blanche Thebom. 

Tenors: Kurt Baum, Jussi Bjoer- 
ling, Leslie Chabay, Eugene Conley, 
Emery Darcy, Alessio De Paolis, 
Giuseppe Di Stefano, Paul Franke, 
Thomas Hayward, Peter Klein, Felix 
Knight, Charles Kullman, Jan Peerce, 
Brian Sullivan, Set Svanholm, Fer- 
ruccio Tagliavini, Guenther Treptow 
(new), Richard Tucker, Ramon 
Vinay. 

Baritones: John Baker, John 
Brownlee, George Cehanovsky, Fer- 
dinand Frantz, Frank Guarrera, Clif- 
ford Harvuot, Osie Hawkins, Hans 
Hotter (new), Herbert Janssen, Rob- 
ert Merrill, Paul Schoeffler, . Hugh 
Thompson, Lawrence Tibbett, Paolo 
Silveri (new), Giuseppe Valdengo, 
Francesco Valentino, Leonard War- 
ren, 

Basses: Lorenzo Alvary, Salvatore 
Baccaloni, Boris Christoff (new), 
Lawrence Davidson, Dezso Ernster, 
Gottlob Frick (new), Jerome Hines, 
Fritz Krenn, (new), Nicola Mos- 
cona, Gerhard Pechner, Lubomir Vi- 
chegonov. 

Conductors: Fausto Cleva, Alberto 
Erede (new), Fritz Reiner, Fritz 
Stiedry, Bruno Walter. 

Stage Directors: Désiré Defrére, 
Herbert Graf, Garson Kanin (new), 
Max Leavitt (new), Margaret Web- 
ster (new), Dino Yannopoulos. 

Designers (for new productions) : 
Charles Elson (new), Rolf Gerard 
(new), Robert Edmond Jones, Mary 
Percy Schenck. 

Chorus Master: Kurt Adler. 

Assistant Conductors: Ernesto Bar- 
bini, Renato Cellini, Otello Ceroni, 
Antonio dell’Orefice, Tibor Kozma, 
Martin Rich (new), Leo Taubman 
(new), Walter Taussig. 


Morgenstern Joins 
New Friends of Music 


Sam Morgenstern, conductor and 
composer, has been appointed associate 
musical director of the New Friends 
of Music. He will assist Hortense 
Monath, musical director of the or- 
ganization, in preparing programs. 
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A Miscellany ef Essays 
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to extend this volume 
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tion of every piece of music “as an 
idea.” His argument leads him to the 
conclusion that important music, be- 
cause of its ruling intellectual com- 
ponent, is not necessarily accessible to 
all listeners. 


Fritz Busch Writes 
A Lively Autobiography 


Aus DEM LEBEN EINES MusIKERs. By 
Fritz Buscl Ziirich: Rascher Ver- 
lag. 1949. 

Fritz Busc. has written an auto- 
biography rich in human appeal as 
well as in interesting portraits of 
many distinguished artists he has been 
associated with. It should be trans- 
lated promptly into English. He car- 
ries the story of his life to 1933, the 
year in which he voluntarily left Nazi 
Germany ; and he gives his readers 
a fascinating glimpse into the sordid 
political intrigues and the sinister at- 
mosphere created by the “new 


regime. 
His father, Wilhelm Busch, was one 
of those impractic: il, unpredictable, 


generous men who do not make very 
dependable heads of families but who 
inspire lasting affection in their chil- 
dren and friends. A typical instance 
of his originality of outlook was his 
repeated request to his son: “See to 
it, when I am dead, that the hearse 
gallops along the streets. All my life, 
I have had to run after people; and 
for once they ought to have to run 
after me.’ 

Music was a part of the Busch 
home life from the earliest years, and 
Fritz and his brothers Adolf and 
Hermann were playing professionally 
at an age when most boys are still 
struggling against having to practice. 
There were years of poverty and hard 
work, but never of real unhappiness. 


Mr. Busch himself has inherited 
his father’s intensity of feeling and 
originality of temperament. He was 


passionately devoted to Max Reger’s 
music, and organized a Reger festi- 
val at Pyrmont, in 1911. When his 
fiancée arrived to hear the concerts, 
he told her “in all seriousness” that 
she must tell him quite honestly, after 
the final rehearsal, whether she liked 
Reger’s Hiller Variations or not. If 
she did not, their marriage would be 
impossible. Needless to say, she did 
like the music, and they were happily 
married not long afterward. 

Mr. Busch’s experiences at Bay- 
reuth make fascinating reading today. 
He crossed swords with the redoubt- 
able Karl Muck, but later came to 
an understanding with him, despite 
the older man’s jealous suspicions of 
the newcomer. When we read that 
for the performances of Die Meister- 
singer in 1924 Mr. Busch held a hun- 
dred rehearsals for the singers alone, 
besides the orchestral rehearsals, we 
realize with a shock how ill-prepared 
our productions are today. 

Among the most vivid characteriza- 
tions in the book is the description of 
Arthur Nikisch at a Meistersinger re- 
hearsal in Cologne in 1908: “It was 






ten minutes after the time set for the 
beginning of the rehearsal when the 
door opposite my place in the orches- 
tra pit opened, and a small, very 
elegantly dressed man entered. He 
bowed quietly to the horn players 
seated near-by, and greeted them and 
the other wind players with such 
charm that by the time he reached 
the podium the whole orchestra had 
stood up and had broken into an en- 
thusiastic greeting.” As Mr. Busch 
explains, “Nikisch was certainly not 
an orchestra builder. He lacked the 
industriousness and patience for that. 
He was a born guest conductor, a 
magnificent improviser who obtained 
the greatest effects, as few others 
could, apparently with the utmost ease 
and in the pleasantest manner. Act- 
ually, he was able to do so only be- 
cause he had mastered the music com- 
pletely. Unquestionably he was one 
of the greatest personalities among 
conductors, a man from whom we 
younger men could learn endlessly.” 
Readers will also find penetrating 
studies of Pfitzner, Richard Strauss, 
and others. 

nS 


Marek Publishes 
Musical Miscellany 


THE Goop HOUSEKEEPING GUIDE TO 
MusicaL ENJoYMENT. By George 
R. Marek. New York: Rinehart & 
Company. 1949. 

Mr. Marek is music editor of Good 
Housekeeping, and the major part of 
this volume is devoted to articles 
written in a light, entertaining vein 
appropriate to the readers of that 
magazine. The least interesting por- 
tion is the first, which breaks off from 
an amusing autobiographical introduc- 
tion into a discussion of the enjoy- 
ment of music somewhat too mission- 
ary in tone. The sections on music 
at home and children and music are 
also dispensable, but when he reaches 
has stride in the part called The 
Lighter Vein, Mr. Marek becomes 
very readable. The articles on com- 
posers and the business side of music 
are all lively. At the close are some 


program notes on orchestral works 
—R.S. 

Haydn's Life and Works 

In Master Musicians Series 

Haypn. By Rosemary Hughes. Lon- 
don: J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd.; 
New York: Pellegrini and Cudahy. 
1950. 


One by one the outmoded volumes 
in J. M. Dent’s long-established Mas- 
ter Musicians Series are being re- 
placed by new critical biographies 
based on fuller and more recent schol- 
arship. Miss Hughes’s expos‘tion of 
Haydn’s career is eminently success- 
ful; while she does not pretend to 
have engaged in extensive research 
herself, she has acquainted herself 
fully with the best and most depend- 
able knowledge now available about 


Haydn, 
gent brief 
best-known 
dling of the 


and she has provided intei!1- 
analyses of many of the 
masterpieces. Her han- 
material, reminiscent « 
Alfred Einstein’s friendly yet busi- 
nesslike treatment of the various 
phases of Mozart's life and art, 
bright and readable, always to the 


77 


point, and never forced in its enthusi- 
asm, 

C. & 
Facts and Anecdotes 
Concerning Casanova 
THe OrHer Casanova. By Paul 


Nettl. 
Library. 


New 
1950. 
This interesting and often racy vol- 

ume concerns a host of other eight- 

eenth-century figures quite as much 
as the libertine who gives it its title. 

The book is in effect an endless series 

of digressions devoted to facts and 

anecdotes about the mus icians dancers, 
and other artistic folk Casanova knew 
in his career on the fringes of the 
musical theatre, along with descrip- 
tions of works and evocations of per- 
formances with which Casanova was 
acquainted. The closing chapters of 
the book deal primarily with Da Ponte, 
Mozart’s librettist, with whom Casa- 
nova was on close terms in the latter 
years of his life. Such organization 
as the book has, it derives from the 
chronology of events given by Casa- 
nova’s memoirs and letters. It is, how- 
ever, a scattered affair, in which one 
easily gets lost following the many 
tangential pathways explored by the 
author. Still and all, the book con- 
tributes much little-known informa- 
tion that is both significant and amus- 
ing, and it successfully evokes many 
of the foibles and licenses of the 


period. 


York: Philosophical 


C. §: 
Music of Grieg 
Subject of Symposium 


Griec: A Symposium. Edited by 
Gerald Abraham. Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press. 1950. 
“The world of music,” writes John 

Horton in his chapter on Gr-eg’s Mu- 

sical Personality and Style, “owes a 

debt to the minority of executants, 

critics and amateurs who make it their 
business to call our attention from 
time to time to the claims of the petits 
maitres, inciting us to enquire not 
only into the defects that kept them 
petits but also into the virtues that 
made them maitres.” The nine es- 
says comprised by Mr. Abraham's 
symposium perform this function with 
sane balance, dependable taste and in- 
telligence, and gracious literary style. 
One of the most felicitous of the many 
collations of short monographs on in- 
dividual composers that have appeared 
in recent years, this book covers the 
output and value range of Grieg’s 
music with such completeness and 
such unexceptionable critical poise and 
acumen that it makes further treat- 
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ments of the Norwegian composer un- 
necessary for a long time to come. 
The separate contributions are Grieg 
the Man, by Gerik Schjelderup, whose 
father was one of the composer’s first 
biographers; The Orchestral Music, 
by Hubert Foss; The Piano Concerto, 
by Gerald Abraham; The Chamber 
Music, by Alan Frank; The Piano 
Music, by Kathleen Dale; The Songs, 
by Astra Desmond; Works for the 
Stage, by John Horton; Choral Music, 
by Edmund Rubbra; and Musical Per- 
sonality and Style (a discussion of re- 
markable clarity and insight), by John 
Horton. A chronology, a bibliogra- 
phy, and a list of compositions are 
also included. 





—C. S. 
Howard A, Murphy Discusses 
The Teaching of Musicianship 
TEACHING MusICcIANSHIP. A Man- 


ual of Methods and Materials. By 

Howard A. Murphy. New York: 

Coleman-Ross Company. 1950. 

Mr. Murphy, who is a member of 
the faculty of the Columbia Univer- 
sity teachers college, divides his man- 
ual into two main parts. Part One 
deals with the student and his prac- 
tical problems of learning. Part Two 
offers advice to teachers in planning, 
evaluating, and training. In two ap- 
pendices Mr. Murphy provides plans 
for the organization of a basic theory 
course and a free counter] int course. 
A third appendix offers a survey of 
college harmony courses. The vol- 
ume also includes selective bibliog- 
raphy and an index. 

R. S. 

The Life of Patrick Gilmore, 
Colorful Irish-American Bandmaster 


IRISH ORPHEUS: 
S. Gilmore, 


The Life of Patrick 
Bandmaster Extraordi- 
nary. $y Marwood Darlington. 
Philadelphia: Olivier-Maney-Klein 

Company. 1950. 

The story of the career of Patrick 
S. Gilmore, a musical P. T. Barnum 
f the nineteenth century, makes amus- 
ing, if superficial reading. Among 
the chief achievements of Gilmore, 
who came from Ireland to Boston at 
nineteen in search of a career with 


his cornet and soon became a high- 
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powered showman with his concert 
band, were two Peace Jubilees in Bos- 
ton, in 1869 and 1872. For the first 
of these he organized an orchestra of 
a thousand; for the second, he in- 
creased the size to two thousand, and 
persuaded Johann Strauss to come 
from Vienna as guest conductor. Later 
on, such celebrated singers as Emma 
Thursby and Lillian Nordica had 
their first important professional en- 
gagements as soloists with Gilmore's 
traveling band. The author's treat- 
ment of Gilmore’s fabulous career 
does not display much imagination, but 
at least the flamboyant facts are there, 
and out of them it is possible to re- 
construct a picture of pioneer Ameri- 
can musical taste in the latter decades 
of the last century. 

—C, S. 
Educator Discusses 
American Music in Schools 


THE AVAILABILITY OF CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN Music FoR PERFORMING 
GrouPs IN HIGH SCHOOLS AND CoL- 
LEGES. By Philip Gordon. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 1950. 

Mr. Gordon has centered this sta- 
tistical and analytical survey about two 
questions: How extensively is con- 
temporary American music available 
for use by student performing groups ? 
and Why is it not more extensivel) 
available? He takes up such prob- 
lems as the promotion of American 
music in the schools, public taste, fa- 
miliarizing teachers with modern 
American music, publication, and per- 
formance conditions. He also sug- 
gests methods for improving the status 
of American music in our educational 
institutions. The book contains a bib- 
liography of materials for use by 
teachers, and of those used by the 
author. Seven appendices offer lists 
of contemporary American works per- 
formed or recommended for perform- 
ance by educational organizations, ex- 
cerpts from panel discussions, and 
other pertinent material. 


—R. S. 
Musical History 
Set Forth in Examples 
HistoricAL ANTHOLOGY oF Music: 


Baroque, Rococo, and Pre-Classical 

Music. By Archibald T. Davison 

and Willi Apel. Cambridge: Har- 

vard University Press. 1950. 

In a_ beautifully produced book 
worthy of the sponsorship it received 
from the president and fellows of 
Harvard College, Mr. Davison and 
Mr. Apel have brought together a 
sequel to their earlier collection of 
Oriental, medieval, and Renaissance 
music. The present volume, the final 
one, reaches to about 1780. The two 
volumes together constitute an Ameri- 
can counterpart to the German “his- 
tories of music by example” compiled 
earlier in the twentieth century by 
such scholars as Hugo Riemann and 
Arnold Schering. Their purpose is to 
retrieve from rare library editions and 
publications in archaic notation a rep- 
resentative corpus of musical mate- 
rials sufficiently typical to be useful 
both as study materials for courses in 
the history of music and as informa- 
tive documentation for laymen. 

The editors make no claim, of 
course, that the 120 works they have 
chosen for the second volume are 
necessarily superior to thousands they 
did not choose. For the most part, 
they have avoided reprinting compo- 
sitions that are readily accessible in 
modern editions (though the closing 
scene of Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas, 
one of the best-known passages in all 
early Englsih music, is included). The 
editing is scrupulous, and the editors’ 
feeling for the value of a context is 
too strong to allow them to include 
mere fragments in order to represent a 
larger number of composers or works. 
Long pieces, such as operas, anthems, 
and instrumental suites, naturally can- 
not be reprinted in toto, but the por- 
tions that are used are always suf- 


ficiently self-contained to make com- 
plete sense. 

The chronological and geographical 
sweep of the volume—extending from 
Jacopo Peri in Italy to Francis Hop- 
kinson in the United States—is given 
direction by succinct commentaries on 
each of the individual works. These 
commentaries, grouped together at the 
back of the book, specify the sources 
from which the musical texts have 
been drawn, and indicate the features 
of style, form, and scoring the pieces 
exemplify. Information is also pro- 
vided about phonograph recordings, 
and semaceibeia are given for vocal 
texts whose original language is not 
English. 

Ln @ 
4 Rachmaninoff; Book 
Mainly About the Music 


RACHMANINOV: The Man and His 
Music. By John Culshaw. New 
York: Oxford University 
1950. 

Recognizing that the facts of Racl 
maninov’s life (the author disdains the 
-off spelling the composer himself 
used in this country) have already 
been sufficiently recounted elsewhere, 
Mr. Culshaw devotes himself, after 
two boiled-down biographical chapters, 
to an attempt to assess the music fair- 
mindedly. He analyzes all the major 
works in some detail, devoting special 
care to the concertos, the Second 
Symphony, the solo piano pieces, and 
the songs. He leans over backwards 
to admit that Rachmaninoff was not 
a first-rank composer, and is, in fact, 
quite repetitive in some of his asper- 
sive remarks; yet when it comes to 
describing the individual works, a love 
of high-flown expression leads him to 
indulge in a great many emotionalized 
superlatives. If one reads beyond the 
florid facade of his style, however, 
Mr. Culshaw has many helpful and 
pertinent observations to offer, and he 
provides a good deal of information 
that is not otherwise available. 


Press. 


i. = 
Sigmund Spaeth Tells 
Love Story of Schumanns 
Depication. The Love Story of 
Clara and Robert Schumann. By 
Sigmund Spaeth. New York: 


Henry Holt and Company. 1950. 

This is Mr. Spaeth’s 24th book. It 
is obviously directed to the attention 
of a popular audience. The fiction- 
alized treatment and sentimental tone 
of the book were probably calculated 
to attract juvenile readers. Mr. Spaeth 
breaks off his story at the marriage 
of the Schumanns with the comment: 

“And so ~~ were married and lived 
happily, not forever after, at least 
through pollen’ years to establish their 
union as a model for the artists of 
all time.” In view of Schumann's 
tragic end, this fairy-tale approach is 
especially hard to stomach. 

—R. S. 

An Admirable Book 
On Scoring for Band 


SCORING FOR THE BAND. 
Lang. New York: 
Inc. 1950. 

This well-organized and copiously 
illustrated volume takes up not merely 
problems of instrumentation, but 
transcription, arrangement and other 
pertinent topics. Mr. Lang has pro- 
vided musical examples of all of the 
most important points he makes in 
his text. The book is admirably spe- 
cific, and offers a wealth of material. 
Helpful work projects are provided 
to enable the student to test his 
progress. 


By Philip J. 


Mills Music, 


—R. S. 
English Company Issues 
Musicians’ Directory 
THe Musicians’ INTERNATIONAL D1- 

RECTORY AND BioGRAPHICAL REcoRD 

Edited by L. G. Pine. London: 

Shaw Publishing Co. 1950. 

The first postwar edition of this 
reference work has been completely 
revised. The book is especially use- 
ful for information about living Brit- 
ish musicians, although it contains an 
overseas section that includes leading 


* Beethoven's 


American and other non-British mu 
sicians. In the first section are ar- 
ticles on the International Folk Music 
Council, the English Musicians’ Union, 
the music profession and the BBC, the 
Arts Council of Great Britain, and 
other articles that will bring American 
readers much valuable information 
about English musical life and its 
problems. After the general 
follow sections on who’s who in mu- 
sic, legal information, and lists of 


articles 


music publishers, printers, societies, 

and festivals. 
_ 

German Musicologis? 

Issues Beethoven Studies 

BEETHOVEN - STUDIEN By Ludwig 


Misch. Berlin: Walter De Gruyvt 
& Co. 1950 


These essays were written at vari 


ous times under the stress and strain 
of the Nazi period and the war. Mr 
Misch offers technical analyses of 


Grosse Fuge and _ the 
fourth movement of the B flat major 
String Quartet, Op. 130, marked Alla 
danza tedesca; and comments on other 
works and problems of Beethoven in 
terpretation. His defense of Die 
Schlacht von Vittoria and his sugges- 


tions about the performance of ca- 
denzas in the concertos will interest 
American readers. 

RS 
Miriam Spier Writes 
Guide to Popular Singing 
THE Wuy and How or Porutar 


SincinG. By Miriam Spier. New 


York: Edward B. Marks Music 
( orporation 1950 
This brochure offers counsel on 


such matters as voice appeal, qual- 
ity, embouchure, breath control, dic- 
tion, phrasing, and showmanship 
The author remarks to the reader 
“No matter how limited your musical 
training and vocabulary, you’ will 
be able to read and understand the 
material I present to you here.” 


Chaliapin Memoirs 
Published in German 
MEINE JuGEND (My Youth). By 

Feodor Chaliapin. Zurich: Werner 

Classen-Verlag. 1950. 

The famous Russian bass never in 
tended these memoirs to be published 
in book form, but when the manu 
script containing early reminiscences 
was found in Russia in pre-Commu- 
nist days, it was brought out. The 
German translation will familiarize 
Chaliapin devotees in other parts of 
the world with this unique little book, 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Brilliant DANCER , 
Audacious “SATIRIST 


LILLIAN MOORE 


"Lightness, lilt and laughter" 
Walter Terry, N.Y. Herald Tribune 


SILVA-TELLES 


“one of the outstanding ftal- 
ents of the new generatios.” 


BARBARA 


TROXELL 


Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera 
Association 


MAURICE WILK 


“in the front rank 
of violinists." 
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in which the singer’ recorded, .in sim- 


ple and unashamed fashion, his early 
impressions of ‘life—his parents’ pov- 


erty, his drunken: father; the beatings: 


he received from’ teachers and- bosses, 
and the hardships of earning ‘his live- 
lihood at an_early age. In describing 
the years until he first became famous, 
Chaliapin includes descriptions of the 


nomad artistic lige-in-Czarist Russia > 


encounters with prominent musicians, 
singers, and gomposers; 
amorous adyentures; and~bitter per- 
sonal disappomtments::The book af- 
fords both pleasure and interest, and 
an Engtiste*translation should prove 
worthwhile: forthe singer’s countless 
admirers-im-thiS: country. * 

‘sna 'o | —ROosBert ‘BREUER 


Other Books af 


i ee 
PLAYINGi«:-‘CHUKCH Orcan. By Mar- 
maduke:P. Conway. London: Lati- 
mer House; New York: Macmillan. 

1950. 

Thé” former organist and master 
of the choristers of Ely Cathedral 
has included in this brief book a con- 
cise description of the origin and con- 
struction of modern organs and of .the 
career, with its many problems, of a 
modern English organist and choir- 
master. The author’s sensible judg- 
ments, based on nearly fifty years of 
experience, should be of value to the 
musician contemplating such a career, 
whether in England or this country, 
and to organists and choirmasters of 
limited training and experience. The 
appendices include excellent lists of 
anthems and organ voluntariés for the 
Sundays in the Christian year. 


—R. E. 

TECHNICAL MANUAL AND Diction- 
ARY OF CLASSICAL BaLLet. By Gail 
Grant. Foreword by _ Florence 
Rogge. New York: Kamin Pub- 
lishers. 1950. Definitions of the 
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terms used in classical ballet, with 
valuable specifications of differences 
in usage -in French, Italian, and 
Russian ballet. The definitions are 


clear: and specific, accurate and au-. 


‘ thoritative. Further exactness is 
given by sketches indicating various 
positions and steps. This is a con-- 

‘ cise and valuable supplement to ref- 

“erence books dealing with a single 
ballet tradition. The author’s one 
mistake is her attempt to provide 
phonetic equivalents of French pro- 
nunciation. One shudders to think 
of a generation of young American 
dancers referring to the Pas de 
Basque sauté en avant and en arriére 
as “pah dehbahsk saw tay auhn ah 
vauhn and auhnahr yehr.” 

—C. S. 


PRINCIPLES’ OF ORCHESTRATION. By 
Nicolas Rimsky-Korsakoff. Digest 
by: -Adolf- Schmid. New York: 
Boosey and Hawkes. 1950. 

Ever since its completion after the 
composer’s death by his son-in-law, 
Maximilian Steinberg, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s Principles of Orchestration 
has occupied a position as an instru- 
mentation textbook second only to the 
famous treatise of Hector Berlioz. In 
its original form, the Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff book is in two volumes, the first 
of which contains theoretical state- 
ments and the second a huge array 
of examples drawn from the com- 
poser’s own works. To make the 
textbook available in shorter and 
cheaper form, Adolf Schmid has pre- 
pared a condensation based upon his 
own teaching experience at the Juil- 
liard School of Music. The essentials 
are retained; but the illustrations are 
greatly reduced in number, and are 
restricted to passages from works 
that have at least some currency to- 
day. No serious student of orchestra- 


tion can venture to overlook this ad- | 


mirable condensation of an indispens- | 


able classic. 


—C. S. 


A Dictionary oF CHuRCH MusIc. 
By G. W. Stubbings. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1950. 
Church music, to Mr. Stubbings, is 

chiefly Anglican church music. His 

dictionary includes entries for Vicar 

Choral (“an adult lay singer in the 

choir of a Cathedral of the Old 

Foundation”) and Royal College of 

Organists, but countless matters of 

interest to non-Anglicans lie outside 

his horizon. Many of his definitions, 
moreover, must be taken with a grain 
of salt. “Contrapuntal music,” he as- 
serts without qualification,” is prop- 
erly sung without instrumental ac- 
companiment.” An episode is “the 
middle portions of a fugue contain- 
ing thematic matter generally differ- 
ent from that contained in the exposi- 
tion.” Church cantatas, it seems, are 
all by Bach, and are “miniature 
oratorios,” all of them containing 
choruses. Not a book to be consulted 
with confidence. 

—C. S. 


On Stupyinc Sincinc. By Sergius 
Kagen. New York: Rinehart. 1950. 
Though somewhat repetitious and 

wordy, Mr. Kagen’s 119-page survey 

of the problems and aims of studying 
singing is full of common sense. No 
faddist or cultist, the author main- 
tains that nobody without the natural 

endowment of a good voice and a 

musical ear is ever likely to learn to 

sing acceptably, no matter how much 

“voice building” he seeks. Inveighing 

equally against the “musically illiter- 

ate snob” who exults over Debussy 
and Wolf but cannot read simple in- 
tervals correctly and the “musically 
illiterate vulgarian” who bellows op- 
eratic music without taste or knowl- 
edge, he pleads for sane standards 
of education in the vocal field and a 
course of study that enables pupils 
to imagine in advance the sounds they 
must produce, to deal capably with 
musical problems, and to interpret 
songs with understanding. cs 


Snowdon Engaged 
By MCA Artists Agency 


- MCA Artists, Ltd., talent agency, 
has. announced that Edward W. Snow- 
don has been engaged to direct its pro- 
gram of concert activities, which will 
be considerably expanded during the 
coming seasons. 

For fifteen 
years Mr. 
Snowdon has 
been associated 
with Charles L. 
Wagner in the 
management of 
many important 
concert artists 
and in the pro- 
duction and 
booking of more 
than a_ dozen 
touring opera 
productions, in- 
cluding The 
Barber of Se- 
ville, Cavalleria 
Rusticana, and Pagliacci, which have 
been seen throughcut the country. 

In his new position Mr. Snowdon 
will manage concert tours of the 
United States for popular film and 
radio performers. He will also handle 
the engagements of concert artists for 
legitimate theatrical productions on 
Broadway, television and radio pro- 
grams, special opera performances, 
and appearances before educational in- 
stitutions and in established concert 
courses. 


Concert Subscribers 
Polled in Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS. — The Indianapolis 
Symphony has released the results of 
a questionnaire, submitted to its sub- 
scribers last February, regarding their 
preferences in music. 

The ranking of composers by pref- 
erence produced the following list as 
the ten most popular composers in the 
order named: Beethoven, Tchaikovsky, 
Brahms, Bach, Mozart, Wagner, De- 
bussy, Chopin, Sibelius, and Haydn. 

Preference for arbitrary categories 
of music, with composer examples and 
percentages, were as follows: Classic- 
Romantic (Beethoven), 32.3; .Ro- 
mantic (Tchaikovsky), 28.8; Classic 
(Mozart), 17.4; Modern (Sibelius, 
Gershwin, Debussy), 16.5; Extreme 
Modern (Bartok), 4.9. )Half of the 
listeners wanted app 





Edward W. Snowdon 


ximately nine 
per cent of the program to be Ameri- 
can music; a third wanted the same 
percentage to be “extreme modern.” 

The ranking of the above five cate- 
gories according to male and female 
preference revealed strong similarity 
in the two sexes’ choices, although 
men preferred Wagner above Chopin 
to approximately the same degree wo- 
men preferred Chopin to Wagner. 

Preference for the five categories 
according to age and continued at- 
tendance at concerts showed the wid- 
est range of taste to be among people 
up to the age of thirty. The older 
people were the more their tastes 
narrowed, until they liked to hear al- 
most no modern music. Similarly, 
first year subscribers preferred more 
modern music than those who had at- 
tended twelve or thirteen years. 

The survey was conducted by Den- 
nison Nash, of Washington Univer- 
sity. Fabien Sevitzky, conductor of 
the Indianapolis Symphony, used the 
information as a guide in preparing 
the programs for the 1950-51 season, 
which opens on Oct. 14. 


Alberts To Sing 
In Verdi Requiem 


Da.ias.—Eunice Alberts will be the 
contralto soloist in the performance of 
Verdi’s Requiem that the Dallas Sym- 
phony will give next year in com- 
memoration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the composer’s death. It was er- 
roneously stated in the September 
issue of MusicAL America that Elena 
Nikolaidi would be the contralto 
soloist. 
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HELENALEXANDER 


"A beautiful clear soprano." 
Oslo Morganblatt 


EUGENE CONLEY 


"One of the greatest tenors 
we have ever heard." 
Metropolitan Opera Association 








PIERRE FOURNIER 


"| do not know his superior 
among living cellists." 
Virgil Thomson, N.Y. Herald Tribune 





SAMSON FRANCOIS 


“Fantastic virtuoso pianist.” 





JOSEPH FUCHS 


"Perfect violin playing.” 
Virgil Thomson, N.Y. Herald Tribune 





CECILIA HANSEN 


"Rare stylistic distinction, 
poised mastery of the violin.” 


N. Y. Herald Tribune 





MARJORIE LAWRENCE 


"World's greatest dramatic 


soprano." Sir Thomas Beecham 








GUIOMAR NOV” FS 


"Greatest living woman 
pianist.” Denver Post, 1949 


AUBREY PANKEY | 


Baritone 
"A master of song.” 


EUNICE PODIS 


"She is a player whose concep- 
tions have extraordinary breadth 
of style; conceptions which need 
not fear comparison with those 
of some of our finest male 
pianists." —_N. Y. Herald Tribune 


FRANK SHERIDAN | 


“Technical brilliance and musi- 
cianship that has few equals 
today.’ 











Virgil Themsen, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune 





YI-KWE! SZE 
Sensational Chinese Bass-Baritone 
"A highly accomplished, gifted 
artist." N. Y. Herald Tribune, 1949 


rernuccio TAGLIA VINI 


World's Foremost Tenor 
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Who Is The Modern American Composer? 


By Leonarp Feist 


who focus their attention on 

the works of the twentieth- 
century American composer will have 
to be an industrious and long-lived 
breed. For no group of creative 
artists, as a group, has had so many 
words written and spoken on its be- 
half as the American composers of 
this century. Part of this barrage 
must be due, of course, to the vast 
improvement in communication facili- 
ties, but most of it is the result of 
constant, deliberate pressures by many 
varied and unrelated groups. 

The results of all the pressures on 
behalf of the modern American com- 
poser have been heartening in some 
areas, satisfying in others, and in a 
few downright discouraging. The ad- 
dition of more weary paragraphs to 
those already accumulated would be 
futile. Any true and valuable state- 
ment must be based on some definite 
factual yardstick, instead of merely 
more words to plead a special case. 

It is from the point of view of pub- 
lication and circulation of the printed 
copy that the results of this pressure 
should now be evaluated. Tabulations 
of symphonic performances of works 
by modern American composers are 
published each year. Considerations 
of the plight of MAC (as we will 
from this point, for the sake of 
brevity, refer to the modern Ameri- 
can composer) in the motion-picture 
field and of the shortcomings of the 
media itself frequently appear in 
print. In fact, where MAC and his 
music have come face to face with 
large commercial enterprise his plight 
has been amply described. A further 
report on these areas of MAC’s ac- 
tivities is certainly not indicated. But 
the production of his printed music 
and its consumption does merit ex- 
amination. This criterion should 
show, perhaps better than any other, 
how MAC is doing. 


AS SHORT a time ago as 1920 
MAC found publication easier in 
Europe than in his own country. 
With two notable exceptions, Ameri- 
can commercial publishers turned an 
unhearing ear toward home - grown 
works. It was the composers’ own co- 
operative publishing ventures that pro- 
vided their best domestic outlet. 
Wawan Press, the Society for Pub- 
lication of American Music, New 
Music, and Cos Cob (later Arrow) 
Press held his chief hopes of Ameri- 
can publication during the 1920s. 

Today every publisher of serious 
music (and this excludes those who 
could more properly be called paper 
merchants) devotes at least part of 
his output to serious works by MAC. 
Not only the more accessible and 
easily marketed forms of music are 
released; the unusual, the esoteric, 
and the frankly experimental all find 
a place in publisher’s catalogues. Each 
year has seen more houses become in- 
terested in publishing MAC’s works, 
even those houses whose tradition was 
for many years the publication only 
of so-called educational music. Today 
we even have in America the practice 
of exclusive contracts by which the 
composer is assured publication of 
every note of music he creates and, 
more amazing, an annual minimum 
guaranteed royalty. Publishers today 
are willing, too, to take the really 
major risk of publishing works by 
young and unknown composers. There 
is even sometimes competition among 
various publishers for publication of 
the music of these younger men when 
their first performances indicate rare 
promise. 

Despite these developments there 
are still many who feel that not 
enough works by MAC are being pub- 
lished. Much of this sentiment un- 
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doubtedly originates with the great 
unpublished masses. In view of the 
increasing output those composers 
who do not successfully place their 
works feel all the greater justifica- 
tion for adopting and nourishing a 
bitter attitude. Some even feel that 
it is the publisher’s patriotic obliga- 
tion to publish MAC’s works. His 
real obligation, of course, is to pub- 
lish good music. 

The greater output of contemporary 
music has in general provided a moral 
lift for MAC through the tangible 
evidence of the publisher’s faith in 
him and his music. But the increas- 
ing output of music by MAC has 
undoubtedly made for more and more 
MACs 


Al this leads to a fascinating 
question: What is a composer? 
Or better: Who is a composer? Does 
a diploma or certificate with a major 
in composition from a respectable in- 
stitution give a right to this title? 
If so, there are more musicians who 
can label themselves “composer” in 
this country today than in all other 
countries of the world at any time in 
musical history. 
Perhaps it is the reluctance of our 
composition teachers to say. no. that 
gives us the rather frightening esti- 


mate of 5,000 composers actively writ-. 


ing in this country today. Perhaps 
standards will one day be set’ up 
whereby a student may be given a 
passing mark in technique and a fail- 
ing one in talent. This is certainly 
the dream of any editor in any pub- 
lishing house whose desk is littered 
with an overwhelming flow of com- 
petent manuscripts devoid of merit, 
not to mention manuscripts devoid of 
even elementary competence. Perhaps 
it is the editors of the publishing 
houses who will create standards in 
the absence of standards in educa- 
tional institutions. Although the pub- 
lisher’s choice of material is  deter- 
mined chiefly by potential markets and 
immediate requirements, the determin- 
ing factor is always his search for 
talent. His ability to recognize talent 
is the measure of an editor’s knowl- 
edge, experience, judgment, and in- 
tuition. While no editor alone can be 
the creator of a viable standard, the 
combined opinions of all the editors 
of all the publishing houses speak 
with an authoritative voice through 
their selection of publishable music. 
No significant contemporary approach 
to music is omitted from the total 
output, nor is it likely that a com- 
poser of real talent will be per- 
manently overlooked by all the edi- 
tors. 

It is particularly interesting that 
such breadth and scope does actually 
exist in the publication of MAC’s 
works, for it is a positive fact that 
no publishing house can, at present, 
hope to do better than break even in 
this area of music publication. Almost 
all publishers engage in programs of 
fostering MAC because of a sense of 
obligation to the art of music, because 
of a hopeful attitude toward the fu- 
ture, and because the example of 
European publishers shows that some- 
times (if very rarely) a fabulously 
successful work comes from such a 
venture in optimism. 

One may well wonder what would 
happen if all who talked about MAC 
and his work were actually to buy his 
printed music. 


BY following the sales accomplish- 
ments of MAC’s works in the 
various fields toward which they are 
directed we can obtain an excellent 
index to how well contemporary 
American music is succeeding. Do 
works by MAC have circulation? Do 
they create interest that is eventually 
backed up by sales? Many will ar- 
gue that the most magnificent com- 
position if it remains permanently 


gathering dust on the  publisher’s 
shelves has no impact or effective- 
ness, changes or influences no tastes, 
and achieves nothing for its creator 
or his fellows. But this is a matter 
for philosophical dispute, and has no 
place here. 

An examination of the results be- 
ing obtained in some of the broad 
areas of publication will serve as an 
indication of the progress being made. 
It must always be kept in mind that 
there is usually a great time-lag in 
the public’s absorption of a work of 
art. This is one of the most signifi- 
cant considerations in the publication 
of contemporary music. The accep- 
tance of a work by the highly liter- 
ate does not lead to its immediate ac- 
ceptance by the general musical pub- 
lic. There seems to be a time-lag of 
almost a quarter of a century between 
critical acclaim and general circula- 
tion of a musical work. Since the 
period of copyright and renewal in 
this country totals only 56 years, it 
can readily be seen that MAC and 
his publisher will enjoy the sole bene- 
fits from a composition for a rela- 
tively brief period of time. 

It is true that the publisher can tell 
from certain signs and reactions dur- 
ing the early years of a publication’s 
life whether he can anticipate sales 
in quantity at a later date. In the ab- 
sence of statistics these signs and re- 
actions must serve as a basis for dis- 
cussion. 

The greater number of works by 
MAC that are issued are termed 
“prestige” publications. This word 
seems to serve as a blanket designa- 
tion to cover all serious publications 
on which a loss is definitely expected. 


More explicitly, however, it is applied 


to works in forms that are not readily 
salable or to works that are so ex- 
perimental in nature that circulation 
will bé limited to a small group of 
cognoséenti. If by some chance a 
presti ork beg'ns to sell in consid- 
erable antity it ceases to be re- 
garded as a prestige work—an inter- 
esting and revealing phenomenon. In- 
deed, many of the works that are to- 
day in widest circulation were once 
regarded as prestige publications by 
their publishers. 


ORKS of great dimensions or 

difficulty are usually issued with 
the professional market in mind. Sales 
are expected to remain at a low level 
until such time as frequent perfor- 
mances have created a demand, since 
the sale of solo material to profes- 
sional performing artists is negligible. 
It seems to be established practice 
that even the possibility of perfor- 
mance entitles the artist to free copies 
of a work. The certainty of perfor- 
mance of a Chopin, Bach, or Liszt 
work does not lead to a similar re- 
quest for complimentary copies, al- 
though these composers, unlike MAC, 
will receive no royalties to provide 
for the care and feeding of depen- 
dents. 

It is unlikely that the great names 
of the professional field will provide 
a sufficient total of performances to 
make publication worthwhile. Last 
year all piano recitals in New York 
included fewer works by all the 
MACs than by any one of half a 
dozen composers of the romantic 
period. There are fortunately, how- 
ever, certain recitalists who do play 
much of MAC’s music. Many of 
these combine teaching with their con- 
cert work. Naturally they are inclined 
to use the same music for their pupils, 
so certain publications that reach only 
a limited part of the professional 
market for which they were intended 
do enjoy sales as teaching music. In 
fact, all music may be considered 
teaching music on some level, but the 
greatest market is for music con- 
ceived and issued with only its edu- 
cational use in mind. Much of MAC’s 


music has been published both for 
private teaching and for use in the 
public schools. 


HERE has been much clamor in 

the meetings of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference for the 
publication of more contemporary 
music for public-school use. This im- 
petus from an organization to which 
the majority of our public - school 
music educators belong is quite ex- 
citing and full of promise to those 
who have staked a part of their fu- 
ture on this music. 

In a way, the endorsement is too 
hopeful. The walls of the school- 
rooms and auditoriums in which this 
music is to be played are not gen- 
erally hung with reproductions of the 


‘paintings of twentieth-century Ameri- 


can artists. The Angelus, Sir Gala- 
had, Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware, and The Spirit of ’76 are more 
likely to be the graphic inspirations. 
The children who are to play con- 
temporary music have all too little 
to do with contemporary fiction or 
poetry. But the hope is that they will 
follow a more progressive course in 
music. 

True, music is an exceptional art. 
It is the only one in which a work 
of art itself is used significantly in 
the pursuit of the art generally and 
in its instruction. Although much con- 
temporary American music has been 
published to implement the program 
of the Music Educators National 
Conference the program has, on the 
whole, been a failure. Yet each year 
still more publication is demanded. 
Each year sales are a little better, the 
signs of future success more prom- 
ising; but still most of the music is 
greeted with grand _ indifference. 
Those who have raised the clamor are, 
perhaps, not typical of the mass of 
music educators. 

It must be granted that the music 
itself, excellent though it may be as 
music, does not always meet the 
needs of education. But, on the other 
hand, the great majority of educators 
seem to be unable to cope with the 
new means of musical expression. 
This inability may be due to the train- 
ing of the public-school music edu- 
cator. His four years of college 
preparation for this career must em- 
phasize the pedagogic demands of his 
calling, leaving little time for his own 
education in the more remote fields 
of music itself—including the contem- 
porary. 


PART of the fault, too, rests 

with MAC itself. To write the 
Gebrauchsmusik that school use de- 
mands he must know educational 
problems and needs intimately and 
completely. He must know what the 
less-competent groups can play, for 
they outnumber _ the outstanding 
groups that perform at the MENC 
gatherings by many hundreds to one. 
The younger composers who them- 
selves have been members of school 
bands, orchestras, and choruses know 
better what is needed. In the next 
few years more acceptable material 
will certainly appear, and it may be 
hoped that ‘the process of indoctri- 
nating the very beginner with good 
music in contemporary idioms may 
then proceed on a solid and perma- 
nent basis. 

In another area of music education 
—the colleges and universities—MAC 
has found his greatest support and 
his greatest market. By far the 
largest part of his music is sold for 
use in advanced institutions. Anyone 
discouraged with the progress of 
MAC’s music should study the pro- 
grams of college and university music 
departments and schools of music. 
MAC’s music receives all the atten- 
tion one could wish, for it is used 
extensively, and with discernment 

(Continued on page 36) 





ASSOCIATED 


Associated Music Publishers, Inc., 
will continue during the next fiscal 
year its current policy of expansion 
in all phases of its operation. Hap- 
pily, the foreign publishers repre- 
sented by AMP in the United States, 
such as Breitkopf and Hartel, Eschig, 
Schott, and others, are rapidly re- 
habilitating themselves and are in- 
creasing monthly shipments of new 
and important materials. They are 
also bringing into physical being much 
of the older music in their catalogues 
that has not been available on the 
\merican market for some years. 

AMP will also expand its own large 
catalogue of materials. Significant 
among its early releases will be the 
posthumous work of Gustav Mahler, 
the Tenth Symphony. Also during 
the current year AMP will offer re- 
prints of the original editions of 
several interesting instrumental works, 
including Royce Hall Suite, for band, 
by Healey Willan; Allegro Vivace, 
from Alexander Guilmant’s Organ 
Sonata in D major, Op. 50, arranged 
for band by Albert D. Schmutz; Aria 
for Harp and String Orchestra, by 
Marcel Grandjany; Chess Serenade, 
suite for two pianos, by Vittorio 
Rieti; Fantaisie and Toccata, for 
piano, by Bohuslav Martinu; Fantasy 
for Viola and Orchestra, arrz anged for 
viola and piano, by Gardner Read; 
From These States, suite for sym- 
phony orchestra, by Ernst Bacon, in 
miniature score; Le Journal de Prin- 
temps, Suite III, by Johann Casper 
Ferdinand Fischer, transcribed for 
band by Keith Wilson; Piano Con- 
certo No. 2, by Camargo Guarnieri; 
Piano Quartet, by Bohuslav Martinu; 
Sextet Concerto (orchestration), by 
Nicolai Berezowsky; Sonata No. 2 
for Violin and Piano, by Bohuslav 
Martinu; Sonata for Flute and Piano, 
by Bohuslav. M:z irtinu; Suite for Con- 
cert Band, by Gerald R. Kechley ; 
Trio for Flute, Cello, and Piano, by 
Bohuslav Martinu; Twelve Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Henry Purcell, 
for cello and piano, by Victor Babin; 
Chaconne in G minor, by Tommaso 
Vitale, arranged for cello and piano 
by Edmund Kurtz; Prologa e Fuga 
(orchestration), by Camargo Guar- 
nieri; and Quando Embalada and 
Vou-Me Embora, songs by Camargo 
Guarnieri. 

\MP will release during this season 
the Bach piano and violin concertos 
in the original Breitkopf and Hartel 
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edition as well as important orchestral 
works by Beethoven, Haydn, Wag- 
ner, and others, which up to now have 
not been available. Dvorak’s Sym- 
phony No. 2, out of print for many 
years, will be ready in the early fall. 

Universal-Edition, Vienna, is bring- 
ing into full being its Philharmonia 
pocket-score catalogues and expects 
to have available before the end of 
1950 all of the titles that are at 
present out of print. 

AMP has made available a reprint 
edition of Werner Neumann’s Hand- 
book of J. S. Bach’s Cantatas, in a 
200-page, cloth-bound volume. This 
reprint edition was authorized by the 
Neue Bach Gesellschaft. 

All public performance rights of 
all of the copyrighted materials owned 
or controlled by AMP are licensed by 
Broadcast Music, Inc., its parent com- 
pany. 


Cc, C, BIRCHARD 


Founded in- 1901 by its late presi- 
dent, Clarence C. Birchard, the music- 
publishing firm of C. C. Birchard and 
Company will celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary in 1951. In anticipation 
of this observance, an expanded list 
of new publications has been an- 
nounced. Some of these have already 
appeared, including Arthur Shepherd’s 
Psalm XLII, for mixed voices, quar- 
tet, solo voice, and orchestra; and 
Ernest Kanitz’ Choral Suite Without 
Words, for women’s voices and piano. 

Outstanding among forthcoming 
issues will be a new editorial project 
carrying the general title of The 
3irchard-Boston University Series. 
This will be offered in three divisions : 
A series of early music, edited by 
Karl Geiringer, chairman of the de- 
partment of music history; A_ series 
of contemporary music under the edi- 
torship of Gardner Read, of the Bos- 
ton University department of music 
theory and composition; A group of 
publications to be known as The Bos- 
ton University Music Education 


Series, of which the first title, Vocal 
Music in the Elementary Grades, a 
textbook for teachers by Percy 


Graham, already is in print. 

Also on the calendar for early re- 
lease is a collection of Americana for 
women’s voices (S.S.A.), by Gladys 
Pitcher; a book of choral music 
(S.A.B.), arranged by Katherine K. 
Davis; a special collection for boys’ 
glee clubs (T.B.B.); and a revised 
and enlarged edition of The School 
Music Handbook, for teachers in the 
music education field, by Peter W. 
Dykema and Hannah M. Cundiff. 

Forthcoming choral music in the 
Birchard catalogue includes the initial 
title in the new Boston University 
Series of Contemporary Music, Jesous 
Ahatonhia, a modern setting by ‘Gard- 
ner Read of an English version of the 
text of the first American Christmas 
carol, originally written in the Huron 


Indian language by St. Jean de 
Brébeuf (1641), a martyred French 
missionary. 


BOOSEY AND HAWKES 


Boosey and Hawkes announces sub- 
stantial progress in the issue of edi- 
tions of music by Béla Bartok. Thir- 
teen works have now been issued i 
authentic piano editions: Deux 
Images, First Term at the Piano, 
Fourteen Bagatelles, Second Fantasia, 
Seven Sketches, Study for the Left 
Hand, Ten Easy Piano Pieces, Three 
Surlesques, Three Popular Hungarian 
Songs, Four Dirges, Sonatina, Deux 
Elégies, and Deux Danses Roumaines. 
The fifth anniversary of Bartdk’s 
death is commemorated by a special 
package issue of the pocket scores 
of the quartets, and the records by the 
Juilliard Quartet that are now avail- 
able from Columbia Records. 

Further Bartédk issues include 
pocket scores of Deux Images and 
Deux English trans- 


Portraits, and 





lations of several choruses that have 
not previously been available here. 

Several simple choruses by Zoltan 
Kodaly are also being issued during 
the winter. Kodaly is a leading vocal 
educator in Central Patna and his 
studies and compositions for school 
choruses have long been known in 
Hungary. Some of these are now be- 
ing translated and they will be issued 
during the winter. 

Richard Strauss’s Four Last Songs 
will be given their United States pre- 
miere by Kirsten Flagstad, in Novem- 
ber in San Antonio, and plans are 
being made to release the remaining 
Strauss works for wind instruments 
as soon as possible. 

3enjamin Britten’s Let’s Make An 
Opera continues to attract attention. 
Over 400 applications have been re- 
ceived from school and college groups 
and other organizations as a result of 
its successful ogg in St. 
Louis, at the — Educators Na- 
tional Conference in April. 

In response to the demand for more 
orchestral music, two movements from 
Mahler symphonies—the Landler from 
the Symphony No. 1, arranged by 
Erwin Stein, and What the Wild 
Flowers Tell Me, from the Symphony 
No. 3, arranged by Benjamin Britten 
— will be released next month. 
Dvorak’s Slavonic Dances, arranged 
by George Szell, are now ready, and 
Sir Thomas Beecham’s edition of Mo- 
zart’s Paris Symphony will be re- 
leased at the same time. There are 
also many new Boosey and Hawkes 
issues to cover high school and col- 
lege band requirements, as well as a 
large issue of very simple orchestral 
music suitable for the lowest grades. 

In April, 1950, Boosey and Hawkes 
held a conference in London, which 
representatives of all its branches at- 
tended: Cape Town (South Africa), 
Toronto (Canada), Sydney (Aus- 
tralia), Paris (France), Bonn (Ger- 
many) and New York. Discussions 
about future policy and _ publication 
programs were held. 


BROADCAST 


3roadcast Music, Inc., has now 
completed a decade as an organization 

“to create an independent source of 
supply of music,” a mission for which 
it was created ten years ago by the 
broadcasting industry of the United 
States. In course of its first decade, 
BMI has served not only the broad- 
casters but all users of music, whether 
concert or juke-box. 

Complete programs played by the 
NBC Symphony under Arturo Tos- 
canini have been chosen from AMP 
(subsidiary of BMI) and_ other 
sources controlled by BMI. As many 
as four out of seven top tunes on the 
Hit Parade, on radio programs, have 
been BMI licensed. Nearly 2,700 AM, 
FM and TV stations are currently 
licensed by BMI and some 3,700 ho- 
tels, night clubs, ballrooms and other 
users of music of every category are 
also licensed to use the BMI reper- 
toire. 

Late in September of this year 
BMI announced a three-year recipro- 
cal contract with the Spanish per- 
forming-rights society (SGAE), ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1951. BMI-affiliated 
publishers here will publish the works 
of leading Spanish composers, and 
BMI American compositions will be 
published in Spain. Rights to per- 
form these Spanish compositions will 
automatically be included under BMI 
licenses. 

New composers are encouraged 
through a special department. Promis- 
ing young writers are receiving 
monetary advances. In the four years 
that BMI Canada Ltd., (a BMI sub- 
sidiary) has been in existence, much 
new music has been written and pub- 
lished by Canadians with BMI spon- 
sorship. 

Another 


important project is a 
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Information concerning the publish- 


ing plans of 


John Church and Com. 


pany will be found under the section 


headed Theodore Presser. 


COMPOSER'S PRESS 


Composer’s Press will continue 


in 


1950-51 its awards of publication and 


for a symphonic work 
work, an anthem, 


cash prizes 
chamber-music 
art song, a piano solo, 
solo. The 1949 award for a sy 


phonic work was won by Owen Re 


for his Cello Concerto, which will 
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or in preparation are Stanley Krebs’s 


Roller Skating, for piano solo; I 
Marshall’s Wind in the 
violin and piano; Evelyn Holt’s Ni 
Dimittis, an anthem ; 
Song of Songs, 
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Pi ae for 
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Robert Rimore’s 
for voice and piano; 


and, in the chamber-music category, 


Eugene Meyer’s Autumn Moods. 


OLIVER DITSON 
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J, W. EDWARDS 


J. W. Edwards is issuing this year 
the fourth in its Series A of Com- 
plete Works and Monuments, the 
complete edition of the works of 
Mozart, originally published by Breit- 
kopf & Hartel, 1876-1905, and re- 
vised and enlarged by Alfred Einstein. 
This edition is being published with 
the recommendation of the American 
Musicological Society, Music Library 
Association, National Association of 
Schools of Music, Association of Re- 
search Libraries, and the music divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress. Al- 
ready available in this series are re- 
prints of the Bach-Gesellschaft Edi- 
tion of the works of J. S. Bach, the 
Breitkopf & Hartel edition of Bee- 
thoven’s works, and the Breitkopf & 
Hartel edition of Brahms’s works, 
with some corrections by Hans Gal. 


ELKAN-VOGEL 


Works in many categories will be 
published by Elkan-Vogel during the 
next few months. Already scheduled 
for release are a Romantic Tone 
Poem, for symphonic band, by Lucien 
Cailliet; an arrangement for wood- 
wind quintet of Ravel’s Pavane, by 
Lawrence Intravaia; a group of first- 
grade teaching pieces by Carol Sharp; 
an easy piano album entitled When 
America Was Young, consisting of 
early American music that has been 
edited and arranged by Lois von 
Haupt; an organ album by H. Alex- 
ander Matthews; a mixed and wo- 
men’s choral arrangement of a song 
of the lower Mississippi valley, en- 
titled River Boy, by Charles Miller, 
the choral arrangement having been 
done by Henri Elkan; and two songs, 
entitled L onging and I Did Not Know, 
by Vittorio Giannini. 


CARL FISCHER 


Carl Fischer, Inc., during the sea- 
son ahead, will publish compositions 
in many fields 

Works suitable for concert use will 
be drawn from the output of Nor- 
man Dello Joio, Howard Hanson, Roy 
Harris, Peter Mennin, William Bergs- 
ma, Douglas Moore, Vladimir Dukel- 
sky, Louise Talma, Ross Lee Finney, 
and other composers. Among the im- 
portant works that are to appear by 
these composers are three for chorus 
and orchestra: Dello Joio’s Psalm of 
David; Finney’s Pilgrim Psalms; and 
Mennin’s The Christmas Story. The 
Mennin work, commissioned by the 
Protestant Radio Commission, was 
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given its first performance last Christ- 
mas Eve, over New York station 
WABC, by the Collegiate Chorale, 
under Robert Shaw. Several addi- 
tions will be made to the Carl Fischer 
Study Score Series. The two-pur- 
pose orchestration (both score and 
parts) of Handel’s Messiah, which 
has been in preparation for some 
time, will appear in the early fall; 
this is planned so as to be useful 
either in performances following 
Handel’s original orchestration or in 
performances employing the fuller or- 
chestration of Ebenezer Prout. 

The vocal score of Lukas Foss’s 
one-act opera, The Jumping Frog, 
based on the story by Mark Twain, 
will be off the press early in the sea- 
son. Also in preparation is the vocal 
score of Douglas Moore’s little opera 
The Emperor’s New Clothes. 

Songs have been acquired from 
Bone and Fenton, Bainbridge Christ, 
Celius Dougherty, David Guion, Mar- 
tin Kalmanoff, Frank La Forge, John 
Jacob Niles, and Donald Voorhees, 
among others. 

Educational material will 
prominently in the Carl Fischer pub- 
lishing schedule. Maxwell Eckstein 
will be represented by important con- 
tributions in the field of teaching 
music for piano and George Perlman 
in the same field for violin. Karl 
Van Hoesen, Merle Isaac, and David 
Bennett will be among those repre- 
sented in the fields of band and or- 
chestral music. Alfred P. Zambarano’s 
National Capital March, the prize- 
winning work selected by the National 
Capital Sesquicentennial Commission 
as its official march, will be off the 
press soon. 

Additions will be made to the 
choral catalogue. These will include 
sacred works by Peter Wilhousky, 
Carl F. Mueller, and T. Frederick H. 
Candlyn, and secular pieces by John 
Jacob Niles, Elie Siegmeister, and 
Hall Johnson. 


figure 


CHARLES FOLEY 


Charles Foley will publish this fall 
a series of Kreisler favorites, Liebes- 
freud, Old Refrain, Schon Rosmarin, 
Liebesleid, Miniature Viennese March, 
Rondino on a Theme of Beethoven, 
and Caprice Viennois, all arranged for 
viola solo and piano by Erik Leidzen 
with the technical equipment of the 
young student in mind. They range 
in difficulty from easy to medium 
grades. 

A piano solo arrangement of Toy 
Soldiers March has been adapted by 
Hermene Warlick Eichhorn. 

New orchestrations of Kreisler 
works have been added to the rental 
catalogue: Midnight Bells, Viennese 
Rhapsodic Fantasietta, Stars in My 
Eyes, and Praeludium and Allegro in 
the Style of Pugnani. 


GALAXY 


Galaxy Music Corporation has 
added compositions by many outstand- 
ing composers to its catalogue this 
fall, as well as compositions by com- 
posers who are making their debut in 
print. 

Although Galaxy has become best 
known as a_ publisher of concert 
songs, sacred songs, and music for 
chorus, it has, since 1937, also pub- 
lished organ music. 

This year it has issued a new, ex- 
tended work for the organ, entitled 
Four Modern Preludes on Old 
Chorals, by Garth Edmundson, a lead- 
ing American organ composer. In 
these preludes three famous chorals— 
Vater Unser, Eudoxia, and Vom 
Himmel Hoch—and one less known, 
Evan, are used. This work may be 
performed either in recital or in 
church. A new organ work by Stan- 
ley E. Saxton entitled Prelude on the 
Christmas Spiritual, Rise Up, Shep- 
herd, is for Christmas recital pro- 
grams or service lists. The new name 
in Galaxy’s organ catalogue is Nor- 
man Z. Fisher, who is represented by 


his Toccata on a French Psalm Tune. 
Richard Hageman’s new song for 
medium voice has the curious title O 


miliar lines beginning “Philomel, with 
melody, Sing in our sweet lullaby.’ 
€ This is a song for lyric soprano. For 
Why Do You Walk? This is a song coloratura soprano, Miss Liebling has 
in a vein quite different from any of an extended piece, Faustiana, using 
this composer’s other songs, a setting some of the melodies of the ballet 
of a sophisticated, satirical poem by music from Gounod’s opera 
Frances Cornford. \ new setting of Sidney Lanier’s 
Galaxy offers the first published \ Ballad of Trees and the Master for 
work of the young composer Julia high voice, is by Sven Lekberg, an 
Perry, entitled By the Sea. This song other new name in the Galaxy list, as 
is dedicated to Ellabelle Davis, who is that of Lorine Chamberlin, an 
has already sung it on her programs. American composer now living in Ja- 
In addition to her activity as a com- pan, who has written Up the Yellow 
poser, Miss Perry is a soprano. Aside River. Love by Marcel G. Frank is 
from By the Sea, Galaxy has polsiow-ne a brilliant high-voice song, and To 
two other songs by Miss Perry, to be the Nightingale by Richard Manning 
published later. Another newcomer a sustained setting for high voice of 


is Charlotte Goodlett Frey, repre- a poem by Petrarch, with English 
sented by her song Recompense, for translation by the composer 

high voice. Mrs. Frey has written Channing Lefebvre is represented 
the words of her song as well as the by an original composition for male 
music. chorus, The Providential Elbow, to 


_ Among the well-known composers a text by Fairfax Downey, and ar- 
in Galaxy’s catalogue the name of rangements for mixed and male 
Richard Kountz is represented by a voices, entitled Father of Light, of a 
song entitled Cynthia. It is not a con- Handel melody used by the composer 
cert song, but a simple ballad. A love in an organ concerto and one of the 
song, it has a text of great sim- string concertos. He has devised 7 
plicity, written by the composer. own text, which is at once sacred and 

Estelle Liebling, best known for secular in nature. Other new male 
her numerous vocal arrangements, has choruses include Railroad Bill (sub- 
written an original song entitled Philo- titled A Southern Bad Man Song) by 
mel, a setting of Shakespeare’s fa- (Contniued on page 28) 
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John W. Work; Dvorak’s Good- 
Night, arranged by Ladislas Helfen- 
bein; Richard Kountz’s When Stars 
Come Out; and High Tide, by Hous- 
ton Bright, a young Texas composer 
whose name is new to the Galaxy list. 
The first three choruses are with 
piano, the last, a cappella, with an 
optional obbligato for French horn. 
New choruses for women’s voices 
are Richard Kountz’s A Mountain 
Love Song, William France’s Light at 
Evening Time, and Edward German’s 
Orpheus with his Lute, arranged by 
A. Walter Kramer, all for three-part 
chorus; and Kountz’s Hasten Swiftly, 
Hasten’ Softly, for two-part chorus. 
For mixed voices, Robert L. San- 
ders is represented by his free treat- 
ment of the traditional She’ll be 
Comin’ Round the Mountain. Kathe- 
rine K. Davis has a very informal 
arrangement of the French Canadian 
folk tune The Mill Wheel. In the 
sacred field, Miss Davis is represented 
by Bless the Lord, O My Soul, 
Robert Elmore by his anthem Come, 
My Soul, and Powell Weaver by | 
Love Thy Kingdom, Lord. The 
new Christmas material includes 
Richard Kountz’s Carol of the Christ- 
mas Chimes, published both for 
chorus of mixed voices and men’s 
voices ; Alfred Whitehead’s The Carol 
of the Messenger, a processional carol 
with baritone solo; and Mary and 
Powell Weaver's jointly- written All 
Weary Men Kneel Down and Pray. 


LEEDS 


Leeds Music Corporation plans to 
publish new works by leading Russian 
and American composers, and others, 
this year. Compositions recently 
issued or projected for publication 
this fall are 

For piano solo: Béla Bartdék’s 44 
Folk Melodies (For _ Children); 
Mario  Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s Six 
Canons, Op. 142; Paul Creston’s Six 
Preludes, Op 38; David Diamond's 
The Tomb of Melville; Anis Fulei- 
han’s Sonatina No. 1; Dimitri Ka- 
balevsky’s Four Preludes, Op: 5; 
Aram Khachaturian’s Two Character- 
istic Pieces, and Two Pieces—1. V alse 
Caprice, 2. Danse ; Paul Pisk’s Engine 
Room; Serge Prokofieff’s Cinderella, 
Op. 87 (complete ballet score) ; 
Sergei Rachmaninoff’s Etudes Tab- 
leaux, Op. 33 and 39 oom? and 
Two Etudes Tableaux, Op. 33 (pre- 
viously unpublished); Alexandre 
Scriabin’s Ten Sonatas (in one vol- 
ume); Robert Starer’s Prelude and 
Toccata, and Seven Vignettes; How- 
ard Swanson’s The ‘Cuckoo 
(Scherzo); Alexandre Tansman’s 
Four Impressions, and Eight Canti- 
lenas (Homage to J. S. Bach); 
U.S.A. Vol. 11 (compositions by con- 
temporary Americans—Wolpe, Read, 
Diamond, Chandler, Mason, Scott, 
Maxwell, Antheil, Bowles). 


“Musically and Pedagogically the Best’’ 


FIRST — SECOND — THIRD 


PIANO 


by HELEN BoyKIN 
Price, 75 cents each 
As a teacher, you will quickly recognize the fresh, original material 


used in these three new books for beginners. 


Leading from ROTE to NOTE the presentation delightfully accom- 
plishes the development of fine piano musicianship. 


Your music store or supply house will gladly show you these new 


books. 


Schroeder & Gunther, Ine. 


—Leading Publishers accent at hic MATER Piano Teaching Material— 


For Piano Four Hands: Darius 
Milhaud’s Suite Francaise ; Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fifty Russian Folk Songs. 

For Two Pianos Four Hands: 
Darius Milhaud’s Carnaval a la Nou- 
velle Orléans; Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s 
arrangement of the Minuet from 
Bizet’s L’Arlésienne Suite. 

For Violin and Piano: Dimitri 
Kabalevsky’s Concerto; Nikolai Lo- 
patnikoff’s Sonata No. 2; Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Dance of the Gold and 
Silver Fishes, from Sadko, arranged 
by Leonard Bolotine. 

Miniature Scores: 
Symphony No. 5 
Diamond's Timon of Athens; Nikolai 
Lopatnikoff’s Opus Sinfonicum ; 
Serge Prokofieff’s Symphony No. 6, 
Op. 111; and Alexandre Tansman’s 
Ricercare, and Tombeau de Chopin. 

Large Score: Percy Grainger’s Hill 
Song No. 2, for solo wind instruments 
with orchestra or band. 

Songs (Secular) : David Diamond’s 
Three Songs; Dimitri Kabalevsky’s 
Seven Merry Songs, Op. 41; Darius 
Milhaud’s La Libération des Antilles 
(Two Songs); Serge Prokofieff’s 
Three Children’s Songs, Op. 68 (Eng- 
lish and Russian texts) and W ith 
Morning’s First Glow, Op. 73, No. 2 
(English and Russian texts); and 
Howard Swanson’s’ The Negro 
Speaks of Rivers, and The Valley. 

Choral Works: Henry Cowell’s 
Luther’s Carol for His Son (a cap- 
pella), TTBB; De Bailhac-Bedell’s 
Bless Ye the Lord (unison) ; Alexan- 
der Gretchaninoft’s Three Scotch 
— Songs (SSA) ; Charles Strouse’s 

Captain Kidd (SA’ TB); Camil Van 
Hulse’s I Will Sing, O Tord (Veritas 
Mea) (SATB); Thine are the 
Heavens (Tui Sunt Coeli) (SATB). 

Cantata: Philip James’s Skyscraper 
Romance (women’s voices with bari- 
tone and soprano solos). 

Organ: Mario Castelnuovo-Tedes- 
co’s Five Preludes from The Sacred 
Service; Kenneth Walton’s _ suite 
Michelangelo. 


Antheil’s 
(Joyous) ; David 


George 


EDWARD B, MARKS 


Plans for the forthcoming season 
are governed by the same principles 
a> last year, and include the extension 
of the Edward B. Marks catalogue 
into well-integrated sections. 

Among the extensive publication 
plans are those in the operatic field. 
In the near future, a one-act opera 
by Darius Milhaud called Robin And 
Marion (Le Jeu de Robin et Marion) 
will be published. Frederic Cohen, 
stage director for the Juilliard Opera 
Theater, who will direct the world 
premiere of the opera this fall, has 
written a stage guide expected off 
the press soon. 

Opera plans also extend into the 
children’s field with the publication of 
a children’s opera by Jerzy Fitelberg 
called Henny Penny. This and the 
Milhaud staiiiaieniie medaka hetnecaciacn represent successful 


BOOKS 


-- Rhinebeck, N. Y. 












Darius Milhaud 


attempts to provide opera workshops 
in schools with suitable material. Ad- 
ditional plans are being completed for 
the publication of several one-act 
operettas by Jacques Offenbach, 
hitherto completely unavailable or 
only available in the original French. 
English versions of The Lantern Mar- 
riage (Mariage aux Lanternes), The 
Husband At The Door (Un Mari 
a la Porte), and Fortunio’s Song (La 
Chanson de Fortunio) will be brought 
out in succession this season. 

In the chorai field, many contempo- 
rary and classical works will be added 
to the Arthur Jordan Choral Series. 
ne the additions are Four 

Motets, by Joseph Goodman; Five 
Proverbs On Love, by Robert Starer ; 
Turn, O Libertad, by Roger Sessions ; 
and Lullaby, by Pedro Sanjuan. The 
series also includes the music of such 


pre-classical, classical and romantic 
composers as  Gabrieli, Gesualdo, 
Monteverdi, Nola, Beethoven, Schu- 


bert (Gesang der Geister), Schumann 
(complete Op. 59, No. 1-4), Cornelius, 
and Reger (six compositions). 

In the field of school music, the 
release of several works for band 
marks the resumption this season of 
publications in this category, which 
had been temporarily abandoned last 
year. The firm will concentrate pri- 
marily on elementary works. Among 
the new band releases are Ante El 
Escorial and Malaguena, both by 
Lecuona; Four Episodes for Band, 
by John Morrissey; and original band 
compositions by Tchaikovsky and 
Massenet. Of special interest will be 
the first band edition of Ritual Fire 
Dance, by Manuel de Falla, which 
Marks will publish in collaboration 
with J. & W. Chester, of London. 

The recent publication of Twelve 
Easy Scarlatti Sonatas, edited by Al- 
fred Mirovitch, was the inauguration 


of a forthcoming series of study 
works to be released this fall. This 


series is intended to develop a cata- 
logue of authentic publications, re- 
taining commentary and technical re- 
marks. The firm is also proud to 
announce the forthcoming publication 
of all of Mozart’s piano sonatas and 
fantasies, as edited Artur Schnabel. 
A new approach, combining Urtext 
with performing suggestions, makes 
these volumes especially interesting. 

Numerous additions to the Marks 
organ library will further enlarge this 
section of the catalogue. A _ special 
series of sacred songs with organ ac- 
companiment, including all voice cate- 
gories, will also be started this season. 

In the orchestral field several con- 
temporary works will be added to 
the rental catalogue, among them 
Symphony No. 3, by Roger Sessions. 
The publication of Jerzy Fitelberg’s 
Symphony No. 1, in the form of a 
study score, is planned for the early 
fall. 

In the field of child education, the 
firm announces the publication this 
fall of Songs To Grow On, by Beat- 


rice Landeck. Brought out in con- 
junction with William Sloane As- 
sociates, the book is a compilation of 
folk songs with musical accompani- 
ment, games, and stories for children. 
Illustrations are by David Stone Mar- 
tin and musical arrangements are by 
Florence White. 

In the popular field, Marks is bring- 
ing out an illustrated textbook, The 
Why And How Of Popular Singing, 
by Miriam Spier. 

Among the most ambitious plans in 
the popular field is a series of piano 
interpretations of standard works in 
the style of Skitch Henderson, called 
Keyboard Sketches by Skitch Hen- 
derson. 

Marks is also preparing a campaign 
in the Latin American field, celebrat- 
ing the twentieth anniversary of the 
introduction of that music in this 
country. 

The firm is also concentrating on 
two standard works for Christmas, 
Toymaker’s Dream and Parade of the 
Wooden Soldiers. 


MERCURY 


Mercury Music Corporation, al- 
though busy with the absorption of 
the Music Press catalogue, which was 
acquired during the past season, is 
nevertheless planning some important 
releases for 1950-51. Perhaps the most 
ambitious of these will be a group of 
five string quartets that will include 
the Quartet (1949), by Leon Kirch- 
ner, winner of the ‘Critics’ Circle 
Award for chamber music, together 
with works of Edoardo Di Biase, 
Charles Jones, Ellis B. Kohs, and 
Robert Starer. 

The great interest in contemporary 
chamber opera has led to the entrance 
= Mercury into this field with In A 

Garden, by Meyer Kupferman to a 
libretto by Gertrude Stein. Three 
Psalms, by Charles Ives, are planned 
for the Mercury choral edition, as are 
works of considerable dimensions by 
Lukas Foss and Nicolas Nabokoff, the 
latter two continuing the Hugh Ross 
Series, which was initiated by Music 
Press. Prophetic Rite, by Dane 
Rudhyar, who has been in virtual re- 
tirement from the musical scene since 
the 1920s, is among the forthcoming 
piano solo issues. Also issued for 
piano will be compositions of Theo- 
dore Chanler (in the John Kirk- 
patrick Series), Ellis B. Kohs, and 
two newcomers, Lockrem Johnson and 
Robert Kurka. 

Virgil Thomson is again repre- 
sented, this year by three of his Por- 
traits, for various chamber combina- 
tions, and another group of Portraits, 
transcribed for violin by Samuel 
Dushkin. Ned Rorem has contributed 
a song cycle, Flight for Heaven, 
which is to be given its premiere by 
Doda Conrad this fall. Additional 
Rorem songs are also in the publica- 
tion schedule. 

The Heugel catalogue, represented 
in North America by Mercury, has 
announced many substantial novelties. 
A pocket score of Milhaud’s Second 














GRAY-NOVELLO 


NEW SONGS 


IVAN LANGSTROTH 
Cradle Song High Voice 





RENE FRANK 
The Little Black Bay 

High Voice 

JOSEPH ROFF 

My Cathedral 


HARRY BANKS 


A Prayer of St. Francis 
Med. or Low 


High or Med. 


Price 50c each 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., Inc. 


159 E. 48th St. New York 17, N.Y. 
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Music 


Symphony ; piano sonatas by Milhaud 
and Pierre Boulez, who has emerged 
in the French twelve-tone circle; a 
Sauget string quartet; works for 
string orchestra by Jolivet; and com- 
sitions for piano and orchestra by 
artinet are a sampling of these. 


MILLS 


Having established itself in the edu- 
cational field, Mills Music is looking 
forward to another banner school- 
year. 

New band and orchestral works by 
Leroy Anderson, whose name is 
known in the standard and educa- 
tional fields as well as in the popular 
field, will be issued. Two of his 
newer works are A Trumpeter’s Lul- 
laby and Serenata. Philip J. Lang, 
band arranger and composer, has 
written a textbook entitled Scoring 
For The Band. He has also written 
new band compositions, The Big Top 
and Trumpet And Drum. 

Mills Music, having recently ac- 
quired the B. F. Wood Music Co. 
catalogue, is looking forward to in- 
creased activity in the piano, choral, 
and instrumental materials of this 
catalogue. 

This past year has seen the Michiael 
Aaron Piano Course and the new 
Course For Pianists, by June Wey- 
bright, make rapid strides. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
HOLDING CORPORATION 


Of outstanding interest among the 
new issues of Music Publishers Hold- 
ing Corporation scheduled for Janu- 
ary, 1951, is something new in vocal 
methods. Remick Music Corporation 
announces the Granville Vocal Study 
Plan, which contains a well-organized 
text, or workbook, together with five 
double-sided ten-inch records. These 
latter contain special instructions to 
the student by Mr. Granville himself, 
together with illustrations by two 
singers with piano accompaniments, 
for student application. The work is 
designed for either home-study or 
class use. Remick will also bring 
out, under the auspices of the NASM, 
Sonata for Horn and Piano, by An- 
thony Donato. Another new work 
is an easy Easter Cantata, The 
Promise Fulfilled (SAB), by Ken- 
neth E. Runkel. 

Harms, Inc., announces Zimbalist’s 
Homage to Gershwin, a concert para- 
oe for violin and piano based on 

ve Gershwin melodies. Harms will 
publish the orchestral version of the 
choral setting, A Tribute to Romberg, 
which includes a. number of his out- 
Standing pieces. The orchestration 
may be used either as an accompani- 
ment for the chorus or as an orches- 
tral piece. 

Shortly after the first of the year, 
Witmark will issue the two prize- 
winning organ suites sponsored by 
the Pennsylvania College for Women 
—by Gardner Read and Jerzy Fitel- 
berg. This will be followed by another 
prize-winning work sponsored by the 
Friends of Harvey Gaul, Roxiney 
Boody, for mixed chorus with piano 
accompaniment, by Henry Stewart. 

Wilma Polnauer has joined the edu- 
cational staff of Music Publishers 
Holding Corporation as representative 
for the New York area. Her duties 
will include visiting schools and col- 
eges. 


OMEGA 


The most unusual work scheduled 
y Omega Music Edition for publi- 
cation this year is Erich Katz’s Toy 

certo, for toy piano, three re- 
corders, timpani, and _ percussion. 
While visiting a music-dealers’ con- 
vention, Mr. Katz noticed a_ three- 
Octave toy piano on display, and be- 
_ improvising on it. The manu- 
facturer, who happened to be stand- 
nearby, was so interested in the 
ects Mr. Katz obtained that he 
urged him to compose a piece for the 
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instrument. This Toy Concerto, 
modeled loosely after the concerto 
grosso form, is the answer to his 
request. Omega will also publish Mr. 
Katz’s Modern Method for Recorder. 

Folk Songs and Dances’ of Israel, 
arranged by Aaron Copland, Kurt 
Weill, Darius Milhaud, Stefan Wolpe, 
Ernst Toch, Frederick Jacobi, Ar- 
thur Honegger, Paul Dessau, Lazare 
Saminsky, Leon Algazi, and Erich 
Walter Standberg, edited by Hans 
Nathan, with English lyrics by Harry 
H. Fein, is another Omega publica- 
tion. 

Choral works to be published in- 
clude Gerard Alphenaar’s Smoky 
Mountain Ballads, and Choral Set- 
tings of Early American Songs, by 
Hugh Ross. Omega will issue Three 
Lyrics, for solo voice and piano, by 
Giuseppe Balbo, with texts by Gio- 
vanni Pascoli. A new song by Ad- 
miral McElduff, USN (Ret.), called 
Men of Victory, will be published in 
vocal, choral, and band versions. Se- 
lected Waltzes by Brahms will be 
issued in an arrangement for band 
by Richard Mohaupt. 

Omega will also publish a Wood 
for flute, clarinet, and 
bassoon, by Frederick Piket; Etudes 
for Piano, by Ivan Fidel; Six Ger- 
man Dances (1814), for piano and 
violin, by Beethoven, in an arrange- 
ment for piano solo. For brass 
players, Omega will publish Alfred 
Hicks’s transcription for cornet of 
Blazevich’s Sequential Studies for 
Trombone; and Walter Beeler’s tran- 
scription for two cornets of Blaze- 
vich’s Concert Music. 


Cc, F, PETERS 


Peters Edition celebrates on Dec. 
1, 1950, its 150th anniversary. Peters 
Edition is based on a tradition of 
150 years of the highest standards 
in all phases of music publishing. On 
Dec. 1, 1800, the Hoffmeister & 
Kuehnel Bureau de Musique was 
founded in Leipzig and later became 
known as C. F. Peters in honor of 
Carl Friedrich Peters. 

The new releases of Peters Edi- 
tion include authoritative, practical 
editions of many important works 
by Bach and his sons, such as Urtext 
editions of the Magnificat, trio sona- 
tas, inventions, The Goldberg Varia- 
tions, duets, concertos, and arias from 
the cantatas; J. C. Bach’s twelve con- 
cert and opera arias, keyboard sonatas, 
and original sonatas for piano duet 


- and violin and piano; and the Peters 


Edition Music Calendar for 1950, hon- 
oring the Bach family. The Urtext edi- 
tions of Bach’s English and French 
suites and his partitas are now in 
preparation, and will be off the press 
early in 1951. Joseph Szigeti’s new 
edition of Bach’s G minor Violin Con- 
certo came off the press recently. 
Again available are Carl Flesch’s edi- 
tions of the six Bach solo sonatas and 
partitas, violin concertos by Bee- 
thoven, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
and Paganini, and Grieg’s Norwegian 
Dance, Sinding’s Violin Suite, and 
Tchaikovsky’s Melody and Scherzo. 

Furthermore, the Urtext edition of 
Haydn’s 43 Piano Sonatas, his Piano 
Concerto, Cello Concerto, violin 
sonatas, and 35 canzonettas and songs 
are now available, as is the new re- 
vised edition of Beethoven’s cello 
sonatas. 

Schénberg’s new Fantasy for Violin, 
with piano accompaniment, which re- 
ceived its first performance recently in 
New York, has been accepted for 
publication by Peters, and is now be- 
ing engraved; as is Schénberg’s new 
version of his Five Orchestra Pieces, 
Op. 16, which is expected to be off 
the press early in 1951. Yehudi 
Menuhin’s edition of Bruch’s Viol n 
Concerto and _ Lalo’s Symphonie 


Espagnole, and newly revised edi- 
tious of Moszkowski’s Suite, Op. 71, 
and Sinding’s Serenade, Op. 92, both 
for two violins and piano, will also 
be issued at about the same time. 
The field of choral music is being 


developed, and choral music by Arne, 
Bach, Blow, Grieg (Four Sacred 
Psalms), Mozart, and Schiitz is al- 
ready available. Additions to the 
Peters Edition Orchestra Catalogue 
are the Urtext editions of the Bran- 
denburg concertos and suites by Bach, 
orchestral works by Johann Christian 
Bach, Bruckner’s symphonies and 
choral works, orchestral works by 
Dallapiccola, Rolf Liebermann, Vladi- 
mir Vogel, Jacques Ibert, Arnold 
Schonberg, Alexandre Tcherepnine, 
and Max Reger, and Mahler’s Fifth 
Symphony. The Peters Orchestra 
Library contains Richard Strauss’s 
tone poems Death and Transfigura- 
tion, Don Juan, Don Quixote, Mac- 
beth, Till Eulenspiegel, Aus Italien, 
and Thus Spake Zarathustra. The 
miniature scores to these seven sym- 
phonic works have just come off the 
press ; as have the Eulenberg Miniature 
Scores to Bach’s Mass in B minor, 
Christmas Oratorio, St. Matthew Pas- 
sion, St. John Passion, and cantatas, 
Brahms’s Requiem, Mozart’s Requiem, 
Handel’s Messiah, Schiitz’s six Bibli- 
cal Histories, and Verdi’s Requiem. 
Haydn’s The Creation and Beethoven's 
Missa Solemnis are now in prepara- 
tion in miniature score form. 

F. Peters Corporation opened 
offices in Carnegie Hall on Sept. 1, 
1948, and the extraordinary support 
extended to the firm by serious music 
educators and music lovers during 
the past two years has been a great 
encouragement to Walter Hinrichsen, 
its president and owner, to continue 
making available to the music world 
the Peters Editions. 


THEODORE PRESSER 


Theodore Presser Company, of 
Bryn Mawr, Penna., will continue with 
a large publishing schedule for 1950- 
51. Many new names will be added 
to the long list of composers and 
writers in the fields of piano, vocal, 
choral, organ, band and orchestral 
music, collections, and textbooks. 
These new works will be added to 





our three catalogues—Theodore Pres- 
ser Co., John Church, and Oliver Dit- 
son Co. Many of them in the choral 
and band fields have been written 
especially for us. Our new pubiica- 
tions are for both educational and pro- 
fessional purposes. The Theodore 
Presser Co. is constantly searching 
for new works and invites composers 
to submit their manuscripts at any 
time. 

Music to be published in Theodore 
Presser Co., Oliver Ditson Co. and 
John Church Co, catalogues includes: 

Piano: All in a Day, by John Ver- 
rall (set of six pieces, grades 1-1%/, 
in modern idiom); Suite for Piano, 
by Vladimir Padwa (advanced) ; 
Musical Rainbow, by Vladimir Padwa 
(set of studies in color for easy and 
medium grades); Danse Canadienne, 
by Victor Bouchard (advanced re- 
cital) ; Prelude, by Robert J. Wilson 
(tuneful and modern) ; Palos Verdes, 
by Paul Stoye (solo and two pianos, 
four hands, teaching and _ recital 
pieces); Third Street Rhumba, for 
two pianos, by Clifford Shaw; Care- 
free People and Strange People, by 
Charles Miller. 

Vocal: The Singing Earth, by Eli- 
nor Remick Warren, and songs by 
Olive Dungan, Ken Christie, Percy 
Faith, Guy Marriner, Gladys Sneil 
Davis, Tom Scott, Walter Golde, Paul 
Sargent, and Clifford Shaw. Settings 
of various folk songs by Mr. Shaw 
will be published, as will many other 
songs for educational and concert 
purposes by leading American writers. 

Violin: Caprice, by John Finke, 
Jr. (advanced) ; Kentucky Suite, by 
Wendel Otey (advanced) ; Cubanaise, 
by Charles Miller; Farewell, by Jeno 
Donath (advanced) ; Dream of Quito, 
by H. Murray-Jacoby; Once Upon a 
Time, by Maurits Kesnar. Also 
scheduled for publication are the 
String Quartet No. 3. by John Ver- 
rall; and Sonata for Flute and Piano, 
by Wesley LaViolette. 

Choral: Glorious Mystery Sublime, 


(Continued on page 30) 
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REMICK MUSIC CORPORATION 


Announces the publication 
of an unusually important work on 


Voice Training 


Tre Granvitte Vocat Stupy Phan 


By Dr. Charles Norman Granville 


A new, practical and effective method for individual or class- 
room use. Five unbreakable, double-face records, comprising 
voice exercises and accompaniments, are employed as an in- 


Schedule of Prices 


The GRANVILLE Wri Study Plen 


Vocal Study Plan 
Album of Records .. $7.50 Net 


Ready December 1, 1950 
» 


REMICK MUSIC CORPORATION 
619 West 54th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


$2.50 Net 
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Piano; René de Castera’s Concert for 
Piano, Cello, Flute, and Clarinet or 


Long Foundation last winter, will 
another Schirmer publication 


Mu 
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| a German, Swedish, Italian, and THE 

rench have been completed, and the P 
ASSOCIATED M USIC PU BLISH ERS, l NC. work is scheduled for many per- omposers ress 

| 25 West 45th Street New York 19, N. Y. formances abroad, starting with a pro- INC f 
E duction at La Scala in Milan, staged is 


for your local dealer) by Mr. Menotti himself, on Jan. 6. 


—— ——_______________| This will be followed by performances 
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a ; ; . sier, Schoeck, ‘etc. 
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Music Publishers 


ford Riegger: songs, choruses, and 
piano music. Manuel M. Ponce: songs 
and piano music. Robert Starer: piano 
and wind-ensemble music. Heitor 
Villa-Lobos: a work for band. Joseph 
Wagner: songs, piano music, and 
chamber music. Robert Ward: songs 


and a work for violin and piano. Ar- 
thur Cohn: a work for brass ensemble. 
Lukas Foss: songs and a work for 
oboe and piano. Works by Roger 
Goeb, Harold Gramatges, Alan Hov- 
haness, Vincent Persichetti, Paul A. 
Pisk, Carlos Riesco, Andres Sas, Leo 
Smit, and others will also be published. 

Orchestral works by Diamond, 
Serly, Kubik, Rogers, Ward, Ives, 
Eiger, Hanson, Siegel, Weinberger, 
Wagner, Goeb, Starer, Foss, Hov- 
haness, Read, Barati, and others will 
be available on a rental basis. 

One of Southern Music’s most im- 
portant projects is the publication of 
the famous Cranz scores with piano 
reductions of the orchestra parts 
printed at the bottom of the orchestral 
parts. The piano reductions are by 
Anis Fuleihan. Included are 157 scores 
comprising many of the best classic, 
romantic, and modern composers of 
many nationalities. 


WHITNEY BLAKE 
Whitney Blake Music Publishers, 


specialists in contemporary music, 
ranging from songs to symphonies and 
operas, have added the names of Parks 
Grant, T. d’Annunzio, and Richard W. 
Morse to their list of composers. 

The Gothic Triptych for Organ, by 
Parks Grant, is a work on a large 
scale. Also published by Whitney 
Blake are Parks Grant's Dramatic 
Symphony, No. 2, in A minor; Inte- 
grated Concerto for Double-Bass and 
Orchestra; and Night Poem, a suite 
for string orchestra. 

Mr. D’Annunzio’s output for or- 
chestra and band includes many 
compositions with a Latin flavor. 
Richard W. Morse, newest composer 
on the Whitney Blake list, is repre- 
sented by Profile America, for full 
orchestra, which was performed at the 
recent American Festival at the East- 
man School of Music. From Paul 
Hastings Allen comes a series of 
nineteen songs set to the poetry of 
Robert Burns. Also available are an 
unusual set of Solo Sonatas for Wind 
Instruments, numbering twenty-one, 
with piano accompaniment. 

f special interest should be the 
latest large work published by Whit- 
ney Blake, the musical play, The 
Nightingale and the Rose, after Oscar 
Wilde, with music by William 
Schaeffer. First. introduced to radio 
in 1928 over NBC, it has been com- 


pletely revised. The Whitney Blake 
catalogue includes the short comic 
opera Mamzelle mee, with a li- 


bretto by Enrico Golisciani and mu- 
sic by Paul Hastings Allen. 





Menton Festival Leads Revolt 
Against Grandiose Programs 


By Epmunp J. PENDLETON 
Menton, France 


ENTON, an ancient fishing 
M village on the French-Italian 
frontier, now a flourishing 
Riviera resort, held its first music 


festival from Aug. 5 to 14, under the 
active presidency of the mayor, Pierre 
Parenthou-Dormoy. The concerts 





Jacques Thibaud, who was violin soloist 


at Menton, chats with a local priest 


were given on the 
seventeenth-century Saint Michel 
Church, flanked on the west by the 
Chapel of the White Penitents, on the 
north by two quaint buildings sepa- 
rated by an ancient narrow street 
running under Roman arches, and on 
the east by the sea. The parvis is 
reached by way of a torchlit stair- 
way that zigzags upwards from the 
harbor past the picturesque red-tiled 
houses that crowd the old quarter. 
The spotlighted church steeples and 
the moonlit mountain peaks towering 
above the town form an impressive 
backdrop to the charming scene. Well 
attended by the élite of Menton, Monte 
Carlo, and Nice, the festival made a 
brilliant beginning. 

In a revolt against grandiose per- 
formances, Menton consecrated its 
programs to music for soloists, quar- 
tets, and chamber orchestra. The size 
and acoustics of the open-air audi- 
torium were particularly favorable to 
musical refinement ; there was no echo, 
and every note, however delicately 
played, could be heard. 


parvis of the 
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by HOWARD KASSCHAU 
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PIANO WITH 2ND PIANO PART 


BAND 
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The opening program included string 
quartets by Mozart and Beethoven, 
played by the Vegh Quartet, an ex- 
cellent group that distinguished itself 
in Paris last season by presenting in 
an inimitable manner all of Béla Bar- 
tok’s quartets. There followed an 
evening of baroque music by Loeillet, 
Couperin, Handel, C. P. E. Bach, 
Mozart, and Telemann, played by the 
Collegium Pro Arte and soloists from 
the Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra 
Irmgard Lechner, harpsichordist ; 
Kurt Redel, flutist; Helmut Winscher- 
mann, oboist; and Martin Bochmann, 
cellist. Thanks to the taste and per- 
fect ensemble of these artists, the 
program was a delight to hear, par- 
ticularly Telemann’s Sonata in E 
minor, which ended the concert. 
Jacques Thibaud was soloist with the 
Paris Conservatory Chamber Orches- 
tra in Mozart’s A major Violin Con- 
certo in the third concert, which also 
included Mozart’s Eine Kleine Nacht- 
musik, Haydn’s rarely heard Partita 
in F (equivalent to a short symphony), 
and the same composer’s Farewell 
Symphony. André Girard was the 
accomplished conductor. The orches- 
tra’s leave-taking in the Haydn sym- 
phony was executed in the traditional 
manner, with each musician blowing 
out his candle and quitting his place 
in turn during the last movement, 
until all but two violinists had de- 
parted. 

The Vegh Quartet devoted its sec- 
ond concert to music by Haydn, Schu- 
bert, and Mozart, played in a candle- 
lit setting that completed the audience’s 
satisfaction. The following night, the 
Paris Conservatory Chamber Orches- 
tra, again led adroitly by Mr. Girard, 
gave a Bach program in which the 
soloists were Christian Ferras, in the 
Violin Concerto in E major; Kurt 
Redel, flutist, in the Suite in B minor; 
and Gabriella Lengyel and Helmut 
Winschermann, in the Concerto for 
Violin and Oboe. Mr. Ferras, winner 
of various competitions, is regarded 
by many as one of France’s most 
promising young violinists. He showed 
all the qualities and some of the faults 
of his seventeen years. He had a 
powerful bow, an accurate left hand, 
rich tone, and boundless energy. His 
ambition, however, caused him to make 
drama out of every note of an arpeg- 
gio, to distort rhythms, and sometimes 
to mistake brutality for forcefulness. 
Yet he could grade a long crescendo 
and phrase artistically. 

An evening of early-eighteenth-cen- 
tury Italian music offered an overture 
by Boccherini, Corelli’s adorable 
Christmas Concerto, a sinfonia (some- 
what elementary in style) by Pergo- 
lesi, and three concertos by Vivaldi. 
Elise Cserfalvi, a young Czech violin- 
ist, winner of ‘a refugee musician’s 
prize, played Vivaldi’s Concerto in A 
major with a strong, frank tone, and 
collaborated well with Arpad Gerecz 
in the same composer’s Concerto in A 
minor for Two Violins. Pierre-Michel 
LeConte conducted, giving devoted 
attention to nuance. 

A program of pre-classic French 
music, including works by Marin- 
Marais, Rameau, Mouret, and Leclair, 
conducted by Mr. Girard with Jacque- 
line Brilli as the excellent violin 
soloist; an evening of chamber works 
by Rameau, Lully, and Handel, offered 
by the Collegium Pro Arte; and two 
choral concerts given by the Petits 
Chanteurs a la Crois de Bois com- 
pleted the festivities. Plans are 
already under way for next year. 


Nikolaidi Receives 

Second Greek Decoration 

_For the second time within a year 
Elena Nikolaidi, contralto, was deco- 
rated by the King of Greece, when 





she received the Cross of Taxiarchos 
Previously she had received the Cross 
of Phoenix. The decorations were 
bestowed on the singer for “cement 
ing close cultural relations between the 


United States and Greece.” Miss 
Nikolaidi, who has appeared in con 
cert throughout the United States, 


made her opera debut in this country 
on Sept. 26, as Amneris in Aida, at 
the opening of the San Francisex 
Opera season. She will make guest 
appearances. with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company later on 


Lange To Conduct 
Albuquerque Orchestra 


ALBUQUERQUE, N, M.—Hans Lange 
has been engaged as conductor for the 
1950-51 season by the Albuquerque 
Civic Symphony, while Kurt Fred 
erick, the regular conductor, is on a 
vear’s leave of absence 

Mr. Lange 
who makes his 
home on a ranch 
near Santa Fe, 
has been associ 
ate conductor of 
the New York 
Philharmonic, 
conductor of the 
New York Phil 
harmonic-Sym 
phony, and as 


sociate con 
ductor ot the 
Chicago Sym 


shont S 

Hans Lange phony. He ha 
also appeared as 

guest conductor with several or 


chestras, including the NBC Sym 
phony. He founded the Hans Lange 
Quartet and conducted the Philhar 
monic-Symphony Chamber Orchestra 
in New York. 

During his engagement with the 
Albuquerque orchestra he will teach 
violin at the University of New Mexi- 
co and at St. Joseph College 


MARY HOWE 


Composer 











Works widely used by 
Directors, Artists, Teachers 


Orchestra 
SAND 
SPRING PASTORAL 
(G. Schirmer, Inc.) 


AGREEABLE OVERTURE 
(ms.) 


POTOMAC 
(Carl Fischer, Inc.) 


Chorus 
SONG OF PALMS 
(Carl Fischer, Inc.) 
SONG OF RUTH 
(G. Schirmer, Inc.) 


Songs 
WHEN | DIED IN BERNERS STREET 
THE LITTLE ROSE 
(G. Schirmer, Inc.) 
LET US WALK IN THE WHITE SNOW 
(Carl Fischer, Inc.) 


Piano 


STARS 
WHIMSY 
(Edition Musicus) 


BERCEUSE 
PRELUDE 


(G. Schirmer, Inc.) 
Two Pianos 
SHEEP MAY SAFELY GRAZE 


THY BIRTHDAY HAS COME 
(Oxford Univ. Press) 


JESU, DER DU MEINE SEELE 
(Galaxy Music Corporation) 


For complete catalogue, write 


ANNE HULL 
96 Grove St., New York 14 
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Morton Estrin, Pianist 
Town Hall, Sept, 18 


Morton Estrin, who made his New 
York debut on Sept. 19, 1949, re- 
turned to Town Hall almost exactly 
a year later. His playing at this re- 
cital was competent, if not very 
searching in its feeling for style or 
interpretative insight. The novelty of 
the program was Meyer Kupferman’s 
Variations, in the twelve-tone idiom 
(or a free handling of it, depending 
on the strictness of definition). Mr. 
Kupferman composed the work for 
Mr. Estrin. The Variations are in- 
tellectually interesting, and seem 
logical in their development, but their 
prevailing rhythmic monotony and 
lack of invention make them sound 
more like an exercise in composition 
than an expressive artistic work. Part 
of the rhythmic monotony may have 
been the fault of Mr. Estrin’s per- 
formance, for his rather erratic varia- 
tions of pulse in the Schumann Son- 
ata in G minor, the Prokofieff Sonata 
No. 3, and other familiar works in 
the program left one with no very 
great confidence in his strict observ- 
ance of the composer’s instructions in 
the new composition. In other re- 
spects, however, Mr. Estrin played 
the work intelligently. 

The evening began with a vigorous 
performance of the Prokofieff Sonata. 
Mr. Estrin took the opening too fast 
for clarity, and made the further mis- 
take of using too much sustaining 
pedal in difficult passages, but he cap- 
tured a good measure of the grandiose 
virtuoso spirit of the piece. Less in- 
gratiating was his Czerny-like treat- 
ment of Haydn’s effervescent Sonata 
in D major. He was far more at 
home in three Debussy works. In La 
Soirée dans Grenade, especially, he 
obtained shimmering color of tone and 
contrast of mood. 





—R. S. 


Jacques Margolies, Violinist 
Carl Fischer Hall, Sept. 14 


The third Interval Concert, played 
by Jacques Margolies, violinist, with 
Harold Weiner at the piano, contained 
four major works, two of which 
seemed singularly out of place in a 
chamber-music program. Bach’s First 
Sonata, in G minor, for unaccom- 
panied violin, and Schubert’s Sonatina 
in D, Op. 137, No. 1, were suitable 
choices for the occasion; but the in- 
clusion of two standard concertos— 
the D major of Mozart and the E 
minor of Mendelssohn was surprising 
and disappointing. 

Mr. Margolies’ interpretations of 
the concertos were admirably con- 
ceived and smoothly executed, and the 
first movement of the Mendelssohn 
concerto was especially distinguished 


in a propulsively energetic perfor- 
mance. Nevertheless, the absence of 
orchestral support was constantly felt 
by the listener, despite Mr. Weiner’s 
excellent work at the piano. The 
purest pleasure of the evening came 
during the playing of the Schubert 


Sonatina. In the Bach sonata the 
contrapuntal lines emerged quite 
clearly. 

—A. H. 


Kipnis Opera Group 
Gives Gounod’s Faust 


Westrort, Conn—On Aug. 27, 
the White Barn Club Theatre_pre- 
sented the Alexander Kipnis Opera 
Group in an abridged version of 
Gounod’s Faust. The cast, made up 
of young singers under the direction 
of Alexander Kipnis, former Metro- 
politan Opera bass, included Nino 
Luciano as Faust, Phyllis Arick as 
Marguerite, Yi Kwei Sze as Mephis- 
topheles, Tyler Long as Valentin, 
Norma Malerba as Siébel, and Rena 
Sherman as Marthe. Joseph Giardina 
was at the piano for the open-air per- 
formance, and Mr. Kipnis furnished 
an amusing act-by-act narration. 

The music allotted to Wagner was 
cut, as were the chorus parts in the 
scenes in the village square. During 
the scenes in the church and in the 
dungeon, however, a small group of 
voices, including one identified as that 
of Mr. Kipnis himself, furnished 
choral background from behind a 
nearby bush. 

—J. H., Jr. 


Winifred Cecil Opens 
Juilliard Extension Series 


Town Hall, in association with 
Juilliard School of Music, will give 
three extension courses during the 
1950-51 semester. Informal lectures 
are coupled with performances by 
professional musicians in each of the 
three series—Contemporary Compos- 
ers and their Techniques, conducted 
by Robert Tangeman; Survey of the 
Piano Sonata, conducted by Joseph 
Bloch; and Heritage of Italian Song, 
conducted by Winifred Cecil (first 
semester only), who begins the 
courses on Oct. 9. Gibner King will 
accompany the soprano’s classes. 


UNESCO Publishes 
List of Works by Bach 


The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization is 
publishing a complete list of the works 
of Bach, in commemoration of the bi- 
centenary of the composer’s death. 
The list will indicate those works that 
have been recorded. It is the second 
in the UNESCO series called Ar- 
chives of Recorded Music; the first 
volume was devoted to the works of 
Chopin. 
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MANAGEMENT AND CIRCULATION 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS 


AMENDED BY ACTS OF’ MARCH 3, 
1933, AND JULY 2, 1946. (Title 39, 
United States Code, Section 233). 


Of Musica America, published  semi- 
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sive, and April, and monthly February, 
March, May to October, inclusive, at 34 No 
Crystal St., E. Stroudsburg, Pa. Executive 
and Editorial Offices at 113 West 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y., for October, 1950. 


_1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 


Publisher, ge F. 
57th Street, New York. 


Editor, Cecil Smith, 113 West 57th Street. 

Managing Editor, John F. Majeski, Jr., 
113 West 57th Street, New York. 

Business Manager, None. 


Majeski, 113 West 


2. The owner is: (If owned by a corpo- 
ration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a corpo- 
ration, the names and addresses of the in- 
dividual owners must be given. If owned 


by a partnership, or other unincorporated 
firm, its name and address, as well as that 
of each individual member, must be given.) 

The Musical America Corp., 113 West 
57th Street, New York. 

John F. Majeski, 113 West 57th Street. 

John F. Majeski, Jr., 113 West 57th Street. 

Kenneth E. Cooley, 113 West 57th Street. 
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ments in the two paragraphs show the 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and condition under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stocks and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide 


owner. 
Joun F. MAjJEsKI. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
25th day of September, 1950. 
JoserH Morton, 
[sear] otary Public. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1951.) 
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“in 1898 the title role of Fedora. 





RALPH HAWKES 


WEstTporT, Conn.—Ralph Hawkes, 
52, senior director of the international 
music publishers Boosey & Hawkes, 
Ltd., died here on Sept. 8. 

Born in London, he was active in 
the field of musical-instrument manu- 
facture and was on the board of di- 
rectors of Hawkes & Son, Ltd, 
founded by William Henry Hawkes. 
With Leslie Boosey, of Boosey & Co., 
he was a leading figure in the amal- 
gamation of these two musical firms 
in the early 1930s. 

Mr. Hawkes was president of the 
American unit of the company, and 
an active member of the board of 
directors of each of its branches 
throughout the world — Toronto, 
Buenos Aires, Capetown, Paris, Bonn, 
and Sydney. 

In 1945 Mr. Hawkes and Mr. Boosey 
obtained the lease of the Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden, London, which 
had been a public dance hall during 
the war, and restored it for the use 
of opera and ballet companies. Mr. 
Hawkes also initiated the plans which 
led to the Sadler’s Wells Ballet tours 
of the United States and Canada in 
1949 and 1950. 

He is survived by his wife, Clare 
Watson Hawkes, and his brother 
Geoffrey, a member of the instrument- 
making firm. 


GEMMA BELLINCIONI 


NapLes.— Gemma Bellincioni, 85, 
for many years one of Italy’s most 
distinguished operatic sopranos, died 
here on April 23. 

She was born at Monza on Aug. 
18, 1864. In 1881 she made her debut 
in Naples in Pedrotti’s Tutti in 
Maschera. That same year she mar- 
ried her teacher, the tenor Roberto 
Stagno. 

In 1890 she created the role of 
Santuzza in Cavalleria Rusticana = 

e 
sang in the premieres of many other 
Italian operas and in the Italian 
premiere of Massenet’s Sapho. Her 
greatest role was said to be Violetta 
in La Traviata. 

During her career she sang at all 
the major opera houses in Italy, and 
she toured in Germany, Austria, Spain, 
Portugal, France, Russia, England, 
and South America. 

She taught in Berlin for many years, 
and her memoirs were published in 
Milan in 1920. 

Her daughter Bianca, also a so- 
prano, made her operatic debut at 
Graz in 1913. 


EDITH SULLIVAN GOLDE 


Edith Sullivan Golde, pianist, and 
wife of Walter Golde, teacher of sing- 
ing, died in her home in New York 
on Aug. 29. 

She was born in New York and had 
her early musical training with her 
mother. Later she studied with Elinor 
Comstock, a pupil of Theodor Lesche- 
tizky; Katherine Goodson; and 
Leschetizky himself. 

Ignace Paderewski was another of 
her teachers, and she lived in his home 
on Lake Geneva, Switzerland, his only 
pupil for a time. While there she 
also studied at the Dalcroze Institute. 

Upon her return to America, after 
concert engagements in England and 
Morocco, she toured a number of the 
larger cities. She married soon there- 
after and limited her professional 
activities to rare appearances in con- 
cert and on the radio, to writing on 
musical subjects, and to teaching. 

At the time of her death she was 
president of the Leschetizky Associa- 
tion of America, which she had 
founded in 1942. 


CAROLINE BEEBE 


Mystic, Conn.—Caroline Beebe, 
pianist, and founder of the New York 
Chamber Music Society, died at her 


Obituary 





Ralph Hawkes 


summer home here on Sept. 23. She 
was born in Westfield, N. J., and 
received her musical education in 
Germany, where she made her debut 
in 1904. She appeared in recital and 
with many of the prominent or- 
chestras in the United States, and she 
played with the Kneisel Quartet, the 
Barére Ensemble, and the Chicago 
String Quartet. She gave a recital 
at the White House during Woodrow 
Wilson’s presidency. She was the 
widow of Dr. Henry H. Whitehurst. 


CHARLES W. ROGERS 


Charles W. Rogers, 54, sales man- 
ager for Harold Flammer, Inc., music 
publishers, died in New York on Aug, 
24. He had previously been connected 
with the firms of Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany and Enoch & Sons. 


BENJAMIN H. BURT 


AMITYVILLE, N. Y.—Benjamin Hap- 
good Burt, 68, composer of popular 
songs and librettist of several Broad- 
way musical shows, died here on Sept. 
17. He was a charter member of 
ASCAP, and he had appeared on the 
stage in support of such entertainers 
as Henrietta Crosman and Weber and 
Fields. 


GEORGE MAGER 


Housatonic, Mass. — _ George 
Mager, 65, for many years solo trum- 
pet player in the Boston Symphony, 
from which he retired last year, died 
at his home here on Sept. 20. A 
native of France, he was graduated 
from the Paris Conservatory with 
highest honors. He taught at the New 
England Conservatory and at the 
Berkshire Music Center. 


OCTA E. WISE CASE 


Detroir. — Octa E. Wise Case, 
pianist and teacher, widow of Leland 
B. Case, and at one time a pupil of 
Teresa Carrefio, died in a nursing 
home here on May 12, after a lon 
illness. She was past president o 
the Tuesday Musicale, a member of 
the alumnae chapter of Sigma Alpha 
Iota and of Pro Musica. She had 
taught piano in her birthplace, Adrian, 
Mich., and also in Ann Arbor. 


LAWRENCE J. MUNSON 


Lawrence J. Munson, 72, founder 
and director of the Munson School of 
Music, in Brooklyn, and organist for 
twenty years of the First Reformed 
Church of Brooklyn, died on June 
11, of a heart attack. A native of 
Christiansand, Norway, he was 
brought to this country as a child. 
ong daughters and three sons survive 
1m, 
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Interpretation And Emotional Control 


By Frank LA Force 
(As told to Robert Sabin) 


ANY elements go into the in- 
M terpretation of a song, for in- 

terpretation implies much more 
than the physical activity of singing 
a song. It means that the slumbering 
poetic content of the work is re- 
awakened to life by the artistry and 
imagination of the singer. To ac- 
complish this, the. interpreter must 
have not only a sound vocal method 
but a complete knowledge of the 
poetry and music, and the ability to 
convey their full significance to his 
audience. He must relive the song. 
Yet, paradoxically enough, he must 
not make the mistake of falling vic- 
tim to his subjective emotional re- 
action to the music; this is the most 
frequent error of inexperienced 
singers. 

If uncontrolled feeling is allowed to 
show itself in the voice and to be- 
cloud the singer’s 
jection of the song, the audience will 
only resent or pity the singer, and 
will not be gripped by the poet’s and 
composer’s meaning. Too many be- 
ginners think that the excitement they 
feel in performing music is an in- 
dex of their success in communicat- 
ing it to their listeners. In a sense, 
exactly the opposite is true. If you 
are positive (in the polar process of 
emotional exchange), your audience 
will be negative; if you are negative, 
your audience will be positive. Of 
course, the artist feels the emotional 
significance of the music to the full, 
but it is his business to make others 
respond, not to display his personal 
reactions. 


ECENTLY a young pupil of mine 

sang on a broadcast. First she 
sang Mozart’s Alleluia, with admir- 
able simplicity and clarity. Then, with 
a colleague, she sang the duet between 
Zerlina and Don Giovanni. As soon 
as she began to sing she became ex- 
cited and slightly self-conscious, so 
that the charm of the music was 
largely transformed into the charm of 
a young girl stirred by its romantic 
content. After the broadcast she came 
to me, obviously expecting congratula- 
tions for her singing in the duet 
rather than in the Alleluia. I had to 
explain that she had allowed her per- 
sonal feelings to get between her 
and the music. “The atmosphere was 
spoiled for me and I did not enjoy 
the performance.” Fortunately, she 
had the intelligence and self-knowl- 
edge to benefit by this criticism. 

The first stage in acquiring objec- 
tivity, poise, and control, is the de- 
velopment of physical and mental se- 
curity. The singer’s instrument is his 
whole body, and it must be trained 
and co-ordinated until it has reached 
a level of efficiency upon which the 
nervous challenge of an audience, 
memory strain, and the interpretive 
demands of the music cannot upset his 
emotional balance or interfere with 
his performance. A common symptom 
of i improper vocal method is muscular 
tension in the body. This physical 
tautness can also indicate nervous 
strain, although nervousness is usu- 
ally dissipated as soon as a singer 
knows exactly how to produce the 
tones that he wants.. These muscular 
tensions take amusing forms. One 
Singer began each song, when she 
first came to me, with a rigidifying of 
her facial muscles and the raising of 
her left eyebrow. After she had 
worked for some time at developing 
technical control and learning how 
to stand quietly while she sang, so 
as to allow her energy to flow into 
the proper channels, her eyebrow de- 
Scended to its proper place, and her 
facial gyrations disappeared. 
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Frank La Forge 


Theodor Leschetizky once told me 
that the basis of all interpretation was 
rhythm. “Dem das nicht pocht,” he 
said, pointing to his heart, “dem geht 
alles veloren.” (“To him who does 
not feel it beating in his heart all is 
lost.”) I have thought a great deal 
about his statement, and I believe that 
it is as important to singers as it is to 
pianists. | The constant striving for 
volume orfor isolated vocal effects, at 
the expense of rhythmic pulse, beauty 
of phrase, and clarity of diction, leads 
only to musical defeat. | No singer can 
afford to neglect the musical essen- 
tials any more than a pianist or vio- 
linist can. And this mastery of musi- 
cal detail involves much work apart 
from vocalization. 


T HE voice should not be required 
to do any work that can be done 
by the brain, hands and feet. My ad- 
vice to pupils is to learn the melody 
of a song or aria at the piano with- 
out recourse to the voice. I tell them 
to first play the melody in octaves 
without accompaniment, beating time 
firmly with the foot. This method is 
more efficacious than using the 
metronome, since it instills in the body 
a feeling for the rhythm. The metro- 
nome has rhythm, but it cannot im- 
part it. One must feel it and call it 
forth within himself.) This can usu- 
ally be done by beating the time 
strongly with the hands or with the 
feet. After that one can test it with 
the metronome. | A singer who has 
absorbed the rhythmic pulse of the 
music into his body need not be 
frightened when he appears with the 
largest orchestra or ensemble, because 
he will not be dependent on external 
directives to keep the beat clear. 

I do not use the term “rhythm” 
here in its restricted sense as indi- 
cating simply a division of time. 
Rhythm includes the relative strength 
of the pulsation of the measure. For 
instance, in 4/4 time the first beat 
is normally the strongest. The next 
strongest is the third, and then, or 
in order, the second and fourth. In 
6/8 time the relative strength is usu- 
ally the first beat, fourth, second, 
fifth, third, and sixth. These matters 
might be called the grammar of music, 
and take precedence even over the 
phrase. For example, should a phrase 
begin with the last sixteenth note of 
a measure, to accent that note (unless 
the composer has written the phrase in 
a peculiar way and specifically indi- 
cated the accent) would be equivalent 
to saying A-bout instead of a-BOUT. 

Singers should familiarize them- 
selves with the rhythmic nature of 


the music they study before they go 
on to its other aspects. Especially in 
Mozart (which is the best music for 
the voice, in some ways, that exists) 
rhythmic assurance and clarity are a 
vital element in the interpretation at 
all times. Nor should young artists 
fail to notice and master the rhythmic 
peculiarities of vocal music of by- 
gone eras. Elizabethan composers 
were fond of what might be called 
rhythmic punning, in which accents 
are shifted and 6/8 measures are 
changed to 3/4. The music of Handel 
is also full of rhythmic problems of 
this sort. Brahms, in his Von ewiger 
Liebe, nine measures from the ending, 
suddenly changes the accent into 3/4 
time, and the singer continues in 6/8 
time. This is very difficult for some 
singers. -—< in his Etude in F 
minor, Op. 25, No. 2, gives a chal- 
lenge in rhythm. The triplets in quar- 
ter notes of the accompanying figure 
retain their 1/4 accents while the right 
hand has triplets in eighth notes with 
four triplet accents. Some pianists 
play this étude without ever realizing 
its real problem. 


Y husbanding their voices and 

using inielligence in choosing their 
methods of study, singers can cover 
a vast amount of ground without tir- 
ing mentally or injuring themselves 
physically. To memorize texts, I 
recommend that pupils write them out 
ten times. If this does not suffice, 
twenty, thirty or more times will) Al- 
though this sounds like a laborious 
method, it has worked out very ef- 
ficiently in practice. I have a young 
pupil, only nineteen, who has mastered 
a large repertoire of songs and arias 
besides learning the roles of Gilda in 
Rigoletto and Lucia in Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor. Most of this memorization 
was accomplished without singing a 
note. She began by playing the 
melody of each aria on the piano 
until it was committed to memory. 
Then she wrote out the words up to 
fifty times. With all these factors 
consolidated, and with the roles thor- 
oughly engraved on her subconscious, 
she began to sing. She could then de- 
vote herself to the emotional and 
stylistic problems of the music with- 
out wearing out het voice and her 
patience on the purely mechanical de- 
tails of memorization. 

Every opera singer finds it neces- 
sary at some time or other in his ca- 
reer to learn a role in an incredibly 
short time, if an opportunity is to be 
grasped. | I have seen pupils learn a 
major operatic role in three days by 
using the methods I have described. 
Had they attempted to sing the part 
over and over, by rote, they would 
have come to the performance hoarse 
ag crows and nervously exhausted. 

Of equal importance is the achiev- 
ing of complete: possession of the emo- 
tional element in song or operatic in- 
terpretation. The singer must go 
over each word and phrase with the 
idea of sounding its real intent, weigh 
it carefully, and determine its emo- 
tional value. Many words are simply 
narrative or expository, and’ these 
should not be sung with a heightened 
emotional quality, for to do so would 
result in sentimentality. Beginners 
often make the mistake of trying to 
impregnate every word or phrase with 
the emotional quality of the climax, 
with the result that they never suc- 
ceed in defining the climax of the 
song. As an illustration, I quote the 
first verse of my song, Like the 
Rosebud : 


“Would, love, I were the rosebud, 
Which on thy bosom lies.” 


There is no particular emotion ex- 
pressed in any of these words, but 
rather a suggestion of mood, of long- 


ing. Therefore the singer should 
be careful not to build a climax on 
them, or to oversentimentalize them 
by exaggeration. 


“Short is its day, but blissful, 
It buds, and blooms,—and dies.” 


In his accentuation of the words 
“short” and “blissful” the singer can 
bring out the poignancy of the con- 
trast between the brevity of the 
rose’s life and its intense happiness. 
The crescendo of feeling continues 
on the phrase, “It buds, and blooms,” 
and in the words “and dies” we have 
an anti-climax. Thus, in a simple 
four-line verse, an artist can find a 
wealth of expression that would be 
totally overlooked by a careless and 
superficial performer satisfied with a 
stock effect or mere vocal display. 

The most important thing in inter- 
pretation is the singer’s own reaction 
to the song. I always explain to pu- 
pils exactly how a song appeals to 
me, in order to help them analyze, in 
their own terms, its emotional and 
musical qualities. But I do not urge 
conformity with my conception, Every 
singer should search his own soul and 
take what he finds there as a basis 
for his interpretations. His own feel- 
ings and ideas, no matter how modest, 
are preferable to a rubber-stamp imi- 
tation of those belonging to someone 
else.\ Interpretation would otherwise 
become insufferably monotonous and 
standardized. 


HE student should not neglect 

practical details. I always recom- 
mend to my pupils a loose-leaf note- 
book holding pages measuring about 
three by five inches. As they are 
studying a song they can keep the text 
in this. Then, when the song is 
mastered, they can put the page in an 
alphabetically arranged file, under the 
composer’s name. The notations on 
the page should include the name of 
the song, the composer’s name, key of 
the song, the performance time, and 
the name of the publisher, as well as 
the text. These, files are invaluable 
in restudying repertoire and in pre- 
paring a balanced series of programs. 

Listening to recordings is valuable 
to pupils, provided they do not use it 
as a substitute for personal analysis 
and study. The imitation of a re- 
corded performance, no matter how 
great an artist it represents, can never 
teach a singer how to master a song 
for himself. But he can profit enor- 
mously by opening himself to the 
artistry of others and by listening to 
the music until he has absorbed every 
note of it. 

This is especially valuable in operat- 
ic repertoire, where he can learn the 
orchestral score and the cues from the 
other singers far more readily through 
recordings than by merely reading 
through it, or by attending occasional 
performances. | Above all, the young 
singer should ‘remember that inter- 
pretation involves his whole being. 
Just as he must sing with his whole 
body and not croon or dawdle, he 
must apply every bit of imagination, 
intelligence, and experience he pos- 
sesses to project even the simplest 
song convincingly. 


OOD diction, it cannot be repeated 

too often, is absolutely essential to 
every song interpretation. Our public 
schools could help, if they went fur- 
ther with the study of German, 
Spanish, and Italian, instead of de- 
voting class hours to Latin, which is 
of no use as a living tongue to pupils, 
excellent as its study is as a men- 
tal discipline. Italian, Spanish, and 
German are comparatively easy to 
master, with a little study, as far as 
diction goes; but I find a great desire 


(Continued on page 37) 
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EDUCATION in NEW YORK 








The Metropolitan Music School 
has announced the appointment of 
David Diamond, Carroll Hollister, 
Valentina Litvinoff, and Abbie 
Mitchell to its staff. After a year’s 
absence Teddy Wilson has returned to 
the school as an instructor in jazz 
improvisation. 


Reinaid Werrenrath has reopened 
his Carnegie Hall studio for the sea- 
son. He will teach there on Tuesdays, 
Fridays, and Saturdays. The baritone 
has also been re-engaged as conductor 
of the Mendelssohn Club of Albany, 
N. Y., and of the National Press Club 
Chorus, of Washington. 


The Union Theological Seminary 
school of sacred music presented a 
summer choral program in August 
under the direction of Barrett Spach, 
organist and choirmaster of the 


Fourth Presbyterian Church of Chi- 
cago, and professor of organ at 
Northwestern University. Maurine 


was soloist in 
Deum 


Parzy bok 
Britten’s Te 


Benjamin 
Laudamus. 


The Carl Friedberg Alumni Asso- 
ciation is offering a scholarship for 
piano study with Mr. Friedberg dur- 
ing the 1950-51 season. Contributions 
from friends and members of the as- 
sociation and proceeds from a series 
of programs given by members last 
spring have made the scholarship pos- 
sible. 


Frances Dillon will conduct an ad- 
vanced seminar in piano pedagogy at 
the Mannes Music School this year 
in addition to her regular seminar for 
piano teachers. 


The New York College of Music 
opened its fall session on Sept. 5 and 
began some of its classes on Sept. 23. 
Auditions were held early in the 
month for participation in operatic 
and orchestra programs. 


Edgar Milton Cooke, teacher of 
singing, has reopened his studio after 
a two-month vacation in California. 
Of his pupils Gene Tobin, tenor, is 
again on tour with the National Male 
Quartet; Arlington Rollman, baritone, 
has appeared with’ the Tokyo Grand 
Opera Company; Les Killingsworth, 
baritone, has completed a concert tour 
of South Carolina; and Herbert Nad- 
ler, tenor, has been engaged as cantor 
by the Temple Emanu-El, of Bayonne, 

3 


The Queens College Choral So- 
ciety will celebrate its tenth anniver- 
sary this season. Founded and di- 
rected by John Castellini, it is spon- 
sored by the college as a joint college 
and community organization. Its an- 
nual performances of Handel’s Mes- 
siah have been scheduled for Dec. 15 
and 16. 


The Hebrew Union School of 
Sacred Musichas added two members 
to its faculty—Curt Sachs, visiting 
professor of music in the graduate 
school of New York University, and 
Isadore Freed, of the Julius Hartt 
Music: al Foundation, of Hartford, 
Conn. 


The Henry Street Playhouse scliool 
of dance and drama has opened regis- 
tration for its dance school, directed 
by Alwin Nikolais, and drama school, 
directed by Blair Cutting. The young 


people’s theatre will again offer 
weekly Saturday matinees for chil- 
dren. A series of dance lectures has 


also been scheduled. 


Teachers College, of Columbia 
University, reports that Jane Eddy, 
a doctoral candidate in music educa- 
tion, has received a Fulbright scholar- 
ship to study musical therapy tech- 
niques for blind adults. She will work 
on the project in veterans’ hospitals 
in France and England. 


The Hunter College opera work- 
shop will present Handel’s Xerxes 
next spring—the third production of 
the opera in the United States. Josef 
Turnau and Otto Janowitz will be the 
directors. The college is again offer- 
ing a course in operatic conducting by 
Fritz Stiedry, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association. 


Wilfred Pelletier has opened an 
artist service studio in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Building, under the 
auspices of Theodore Presser Com- 
pany, music publishers. The conduc- 
tor will be available for personal con- 
sultation, and will have a library of 
over 50,000 musical items at his dis- 
posal. 


The Church of the Ascension has 
announced its fourth anthem contest. 
A prize of $100 ag be awarded for 
a setting of the Te Deum Laudamus, 
from the Book of Common Prayer. 
The winning work will be performed 
at the church on Ascension Day, May 
3, 1951, under the direction of Ver- 
non de Tar, organist and choir direc- 
tor, and will be published by the H. 
W. Gray Company on a royalty basis. 
Entries must be in the mail by Feb. 
1. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the church secretary, 12 West 11th 
Street, New York 11. 


OTHER CENTERS 


The Roosevelt College string quar- 
tet will give five concerts between 
November and April. The programs 
will include the first performance of 
Jirak’s Fourth Quartet, the American 
premiere of Malipiero’s Sixth Quar- 
tet, and the Chicago premiere of Do- 
nato’s Second Quartet and Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco’s Quintet with Guitar. 
Members of the quartet are David 
and Oscar Chausow, Bernard Senescu, 
and Harry Sturm. 





The North Side Symphony, Milton 
Preves, conductor, has begun re- 
hearsals for its tenth season in Chi- 
cago. Three concerts are planned, and 
the last one will present as soloists 
the winners of a talent contest spon- 
sored by the symphony. 


The De Paul University school of 
music, Chicago, is again offering 
courses by Alexander Tcherepnin and 
Hsien-Ming Lee Tcherepnin. 


Pius XII Institute, Florence, 
announces that Joan Moynaugh, 
studied there under an A 


Italy, 
who 
nnabelle Tay- 





Hugo Kortschak taught at the summer 
session of the Yale University school 
of music, at Norfolk, Conn. He con- 
ducted the string orchestra and was 
in charge of violin and viola pupils 
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OTHER CENTERS 


lor Scholarship, was awarded a borsa 
di studio in a competition at the Chi- 
giana Musicale Accademia, in Siena. 
She also sang in the summer opera 
season at Siena. 





The Philadelphia Conservatory of 
Music, which opened its 74th season 
on Sept. 11, is presenting Jeanne Beh- 
rend in a course of lectures on music 
of the United States. Illustrations 
will be played by the pianist and by 
students and guest artists. 


Konrad Wolff, pianist and musi- 
cologist, served on the summer school 
faculty of the Vermont Conservatory 
of Music, at Goddard College, Plain- 
field. He participated in five of the 
six concerts presented, besides teach- 
ing classes in piano, music _ history, 
and ensemble. He also gave a lecture- 
recital on Schubert’s posthumous A 
major Piano Sonata. 


The Friends of Harvey Gauj or- 
ganization is sponsoring its fourth an- 
nual composition contest. A prize of 
$300 will be awarded for a composi- 


‘tion for a string instrument or any 


form of chamber music for strings 
with or without piano, and a prize of 
$100 will be awarded by Mrs. Albert 
Keister for harp solo or any combi- 
nation of instruments in which the 
harp plays a prominent part. Compo- 
sitions should be submitted by Dec. 1. 
Information is available from the con- 
test chairman, Victor Saudek, 315 
Shady Ave., Pittsburgh 6, Penna. 


Peter Paul Fuchs has been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of Louisiana 
State University, where he will work 
with the opera department. Before 
he joins the staff, he will fulfill his 
commitments with the San Francisco 
Opera Company. 


The National Association of 
Teachers of Singing has acquired a 
Philadelphia chapter, which was re- 
cently organized by teachers of sing- 
ing in the Philadelphia area. The 
president is W. B. Hillard Comstock. 
The first formal meeting will be held 
on Oct. 7, when Robert Hart will 
speak on The Importance to Singers 
of a Knowledge of Literature and 
Poetry. 


The Boston University college of 
music is offering master classes and 
advanced instruction in applied music 
under the direction of Arthur Fiedler, 
Roland Hayes, Ernest Hutcheson, and 
Albert Spalding. 


The University of Ilinois school of 
music has appointed Duane A. Brani- 
gan as acting director during the 
1950-51 year. John Kuypers, the regu- 
lar director, is on leave of absence, 
although he remains on the campus 
as professor of music. Bernard Good- 
man is musical director of the uni- 
versity orchestras, and George Hunter 
is director of the second symphony 
orchestra. 


The Peabody Conservatory, of 
Baltimore, has appointed George 
Markey as instructor in organ and 
Joseph E. Fischer as trumpet instruc- 
tor. 


Yale University announces that 
Paul Hindemith has received a special 
appointment to the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Zurich and will hereafter 
divide his teaching schedule between 
Yale and the Swiss city. 7, aca- 
demic year he is resident at Yale; 
during the 1951-52 year he will teach 
at Zurich. 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
has appointed Eugene Hill head of 
the theory department in the school 
of music. 






Bonelli To Teach 
At Curtis Institute 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Curtis Insti- 


tute of Music has named Richard 
Bonelli to fill the vacancy left on the 
voice faculty by the recent death of 
Giuseppe de Luca. 

The American baritone’s extensive 
career in opera began with his debut 
in Modena, 
Italy, in 1923. 
He appeared at 
Monte Carlo, 
La Scala in 
Milan, and with 
two Parisian 
companies _ be- 
fore he was en- 
gaged by the 
Chicago Civic 
Opera Com- 
pany, with 
which he sang 
from 1925 to 

Richard Bonelli 1951. Hle made 

his debut with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company as 
the elder Germont in La Traviata on 
Dec. 1, 1932. He remained with that 
company, with the exception of one 
season, until 1945, 

He appeared in most of the stand- 
ard Italian operas at one time or 
another, as well as in L’Amore dei 
Tre Re, Tannhauser, Merry Mount, 
Manon, and Faust. 

Mr. Bonelli has also been a mem- 
ber of the San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany and the New York City Opera 
Company. 





The University of Washington 
school of music gave two programs 
in its fourth annual festival of con- 
temporary music. The University 
Summer Sinfonietta, conducted by 
Stanley Chapple, played most of the 
programs. The first, on Aug. 8, in- 
cluded James Beale’s Sonata No. 2 
for Piano, played by Randolph Hok- 
anson; Ross Lee Finney’s song cycle 
Poor Richard, sung by Florence Bergh 
Wilson, soprano; Stanley Krebs’ 
Suite for Strings; Gerald Kechley’s 
Will You Not Weep; and David Dia- 
mond’s Romeo and Juliet suite. The 
second program, on Aug. 15, offered 
Hindemith’s Four Temperaments, for 
piano and strings, with Mr. Hokanson 
as pianist; John Powell’s Serenade for 
Small Orchestra; Wesley Wehr’s 
Two Songs for Voice and Strings, 
sung by Clifton Steere, tenor; and 
Ernest Kanitz’ Concerto Grosso. 


Ozan Marsh will begin a series of 
master classes in piano at the Jordan 
College of Music, Indianapolis, with 
a discussion of The Art of Piano 
Technique, on Oct. 3. The remaining 
subjects are The Science of Recital 
Preparation, Oct. 31; The Technique 
of Memorization, Nov. 21; The Art 
of Interpretation, Dec. 12; and The 
Concert Pianist, Jan. 16. 


Sigma Alpha lota has awarded the 
$300 prize in its first American music 
competition to Richard Winslow, of 
Middletown, Conn. He will receive a 
royalty contract from Carl Fischer, 
Inc., and his winning work, Hus- 
wifery, for women’s chorus, will be 
published in the Sigma Alpha Iota 
Modern Music Series. 


The Friday Morning Music Club 
Foundation, of Washington, D. C., 
and Patrick Hayes, manager of the 
Hayes Concert Bureau there, report 
that the $1,000 national aw: ard they 
offered has been won bv Dana 
Steiner, eighteen-year-old violinist of 
Philadelphia. 


The Toronto Royal Conservatory 
of Music has been presenting a series 
of daily half-hour recitals at the 1950 
Canadian National Exhibition, which 
opened in Toronto on Aug. 25. Lois 
Marshall, soprano, has been awarded 
the $1,000 Eaton Graduating Scholar- 
ship in the senior school of the con- 
servatory. 
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Native Composer 
(Continued from page 25) 


about and broad familiarity with the 
latest works. Strangely enough, cer- 
tain conservatories have lagged in 
their support of MAC behind the col- 
leges and universities — perhaps be- 
cause of the virtuoso tradition. 

In the colleges and universities the 
modern American composer has found 
not only a ready market for the pur- 
chase and performance of his instru- 
mental music but a market for opera. 
MAC has discovered that there is no 
network of public opera houses ready 
to produce grand opera in this coun- 
try. He has discovered at the same 
time that there is a network of col- 
lege groups hungry for chamber op- 
era, ready to try new works, and 
ready to pay to produce them. If it 
were not for the colleges, universities, 
and schools of music, the total of 
published works by MAC would be 
a mere fraction of what it is. 


ANOTHER promising aspect of the 
great activity in these institutions 
is that it may well soon result in the 
unseating of the incompetent private 
music teacher who, after a few years 
of private study. herself, buys a 
shingle for thirty-five cents (postpaid) 
and thereby establishes herself as a 
musical authority for the young. To- 
day hardly a music teacher sets up 
shop without a college or conserva- 
tory diploma. Nearly all have been 
well saturated with good contempo- 
rary music during their own studies. 
They may, in a few years, change the 
habits of the American musical audi- 
ence and at the same time provide 
an expanding market for MAC’s 
works that are directed toward pri- 
vate instruction. 

The colleges, too, are creating a 
new group of amateur musicians. The 
emergence of recorded music put an 
abrupt brake on the long tradition of 
playing music for pleasure. For a 
long time there was almost no publi- 
cation of music for the competent 
amateur. Today there is again a de- 
mand, which is being met by publi- 
cation of MAC’s works specially 
planned for small chamber groups and 
meeting other typical amateur re- 
quirements. 

A temporary impediment exists to 
the linking of MAC’s publications 
with a broad, diffuse market that 
must be eagerly awaiting them. The 
distribution of contemporary music is 
quite inadequate, partly because of the 
lack of familiarity of the average 
music-store owner with these works. 
Thus the amateur or the teacher who 
wants to look through the current 
output has great difficulty in locating 
any representative assortment of con- 
temporary American music. It is not 
primarily the fault of the music-store 
owner, for the cost of the stocks 
necessary to provide this service 
would be far beyond a sensible in- 
vestment on his part. A change is 
taking place that may eventually pro- 
vide the mechanics for distribution 
and locate for MAC the audience and 
market that exists outside the great 
metropolitan centers. While 25 years 
ago as much as 75 per cent of the 
music sold was in the form of re- 
prints (i.e. old works on which the 
copyright had expired), today only 
25 per cent of the music sold is in 
that category. This means that the 
music-store clerk has had to accumu- 
late an entirely new knowledge of 
works in demand, where they can be 
obtained, and how they are available. 
In general, he has not yet begun his 
self-education on contemporary music. 
He is still completing his knowledge 
of the new but_already traditional 
teaching music. The very fact, how- 
ever, that his sales are not limited to 
well-known old compositions makes 
on his part for a greater receptivity 
and interest in all new music. 

While we are now primarily con- 
sidering printed music, it is neces- 





Sary to give some consideration to 
another factor that is creating a 
greater interest in MAC and should 
lead to broader consumption of his 
music. The recording of MAC’s 
music has a close relationship to the 
sale of printed copies, since the ex- 
istence of a recording naturally 
spreads a desire to perform the work. 
The major record companies have 
come in for their share of condem- 
nation, some of it unjustified. Each 
work that they release (and keep in 
print) adds to the over-all sales po- 
tential of MAC’s works. More prom- 
ising by far, however, are the releases 
of the smaller companies. The devel- 
opment of LP has reduced costs and 
enabled the lesser-known companies to 
record music that almost certainly 
would prove unprofitable to the ma- 
jor companies. This has provided a 
hearing for the less-accessible works 
in MAC’s output, smaller works that 
may be very salable in their printed 
form, works in which chamber groups 
may very well become interested. 

Records, too, have another great 
potential benefit for MAC. They will 
be broadcast by those radio stations 
that devote most of their programs 
to recorded music of a serious na- 
ture. Here is another hearing for 
MAC’s music in smaller forms, a 
hearing that is almost inconceivable 
over larger stations and networks. 

The smaller publishing houses led 
the way in the publication of MAC’s 
music. Perhaps these smaller record- 
ing companies and radio stations will 
provide effective leadership in making 
it accessible to the public. 

As short a time ago as 1920 MAC 
had difficulty finding publication in 
this country. Today a major task is 

well under way—that of making avail- 
able an ample assortment of good 
contemporary American music. There 
is no shortage of worth-while ma- 
terial in all forms and for all pur- 
poses. The music is there for edu- 
cators on all levels, performing artists, 
recording companies, and anyone else 
who may be interested. It is there for 
use in the creation and development 
of an audience. When that audience 
has been developed to the same level 
as the published material now to be 
found we will have reached a national 
musical maturity. Certainly, today, 
we are on the way. 


Hines Receives 
Bliss Scholarship 


Jerome Hines, bass of the Metro- 
politan Opera Association, has re- 
turned from Europe, where he trav- 
eled and studied this summer as the 
first recipient of a Cornelius N. Bliss 
Memorial Scholarship. The scholar- 
ships were established in the fall of 
1949 by the board of directors of the 
Cornelius N. Bliss Memorial Fund, 
set up in memory of the late financier, 
who served the Metropolitan as a di- 
rector from 1933 to 1949 and as chair- 
man of the board from 1938 to 1946. 
The scholarship will be awarded an- 
nually to an employee or prospective 
employee of the opera association for 
the furtherance of his or her education 
and training, with the ultimate aim of 
enhancing the quality of the associa- 
tion’s opera productions. The selec- 
tion committee, chosen by the direc- 
tors of the fund, included Lucrezia 
Bori, Anthony A. Bliss, and Edward 
Johnson. 


The Bartered Bride 
Presented in LaCrosse 


LACrossE, Wis.— The LaCrosse 
Opera Association presented Smetana’s 
The Bartered Bride as its second pro- 
duction of summer opera. The work 
was sung in English under the direc- 
tion of Harmer Root. The cast in- 
cluded Mary Simones, as Marie; Ed 
Artl, as Jenik; Dick Meyer, as 
Vashek; Herb Hoelzer, as Krushina; 
and Elvin Saterbak, as Kezal. Other 
roles were taken by Jean Currie, Shir- 
lee Sayner, Bettymae Ohlson, Ned 
Noelke, and Walt Herold. 

—Norris Pynn 


Training Orchestra 
Celebrates Anniversary 


The National Orchestral Associa- 
tion, which begins its rehearsals on 
Oct. 2, will celebrate its twentieth an- 
niversary this season. It made its first 
appearance in 1930. Under the leader- 
ship of Leon Barzin it offers free 
training in orchestral routine, tech- 
nique, and repertory. 
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Interpretation 


(Continued from page 33) 
throughout the country to sing in 
French. French is a language of great 
elegance, but no more beautiful than 
Italian, and certainly not as good for 
the voice. Nearly all of the Italian 
words end on vowels, and the rules of 
diction are so exact and easily grasped 
that any intelligent student can mas- 
ter them readily. <A singer seldom 

makes himself ridiculous by singing in 
Italian. But many of them sing 
ridiculous French because French pro- 
nunciation is arbitrary, and very dif- 
ficult to learn without careful coach- 
ing and long experience. We have 
similar problems in English, in which 
the spelling of some words has noth- 
ing to do with their pronunciation, at 
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superficial glance. Probably most of 
my readers know the mock phonetic 
spelling of fish as ghoti—gh as in 
rough; o as in women; and ¢ as in 
nation. 

The singer’s inflection is naturally 
influenced by his knowledge of the 
factual and psychological content of 
the text. Some singers, especially 
opera singers, do not know the exact 
psychological situations that they are 
supposed to portray, and are unfami- 
liar with the roles of the other 
characters and with the details of the 
score. They glide senselessly over 
words and phrases in which there is 
implicit a world of meaning waiting 
to be discovered and projected. If they 
would invest about thirty cents in a 
libretto, they would be able to under- 
stand the situations and know, at least 
basically, how to interpret the music. 

The artist’s vocal powers are not 
eriough; his penetration as an actor 
and his thoroughness as a musician 
determine the range of interest in his 
work and the durability of its hold 
upon the public. 


France 
(Continued from page 6) 


infinite variation, according to the con- 
struction one places upon its words. 
Because of the signatures appended to 
it, the manifesto led to a good deal 
of misunderstanding in France. On 
the one hand, it was signed by a 
number of musicians who were con- 
cerned exclusively with the aesthetic 
problem, entirely regardless of politi- 
cal connotations. On the other hand, 
young composers with Communist 
leanings signed it automatically be- 
cause of its Russian origin. 

Ironically, it is among the ranks of 
the musicians with Communist sym- 
pathies that the most skilled twelve- 
tone technicians in France are found. 
One wonders with what eyes they read 
the text to which they subscribed, and 
what the meaning of the word “for- 
malist” can be for them. When this 
question is put to them they usually 
reply in vague terms that demonstrate 
their lack of critical precision and the 
powerful hold their illusions exert 
upon them. 


ONE young Communist composer, 
more cultivated and lucid than 
most of his colleagues, has, however, 
attempted to come to grips with the 
problem. Serge Nigg, perhaps the 
most gifted composer of his genera- 
tion, answers the question “what is 
formalist music?” by saying, in effect : 
“Tt is music in which preoccupations 
with form, materials, and technique 
take precedence over all else, so that 
its essential interest lies less in the 
initial vitality and freshness of the 
ideas expressed and the sensitivity that 
inspired the ideas than in the pro- 
cedures and devices by which a co- 
herent musical work is fabricated.” 

No musical aesthetic fulfills this 
definition of formalism more com- 
pletely than the twelve-tone system. 
With praiseworthy honesty Nigg has 
recognized its implications for his own 
works. He has abandoned the twelve- 
tone aesthetic, to which he has been 
faithful until now, and has directed 
his creative energy into the attempt to 
find an aesthetic theory that will 
serve his new convictions. 

The intellectual history of Nigg has 
much to teach composers of every 
political view, for it reveals the cour- 
age in the face of a cruel sacrifice of 
a greatly talented young musician who 
sets off on a new adventure. With 
Nigg, this sacrifice is inspired not by 
the blindness a strong political passion 
often arouses in young people, but by 
a clear and rational loyalty to the 
social ideal of the Prague manifesto, 
an ideal that he believes to be fertile. 

On this point, many sincere musi- 
cians raise their voices in rebuttal. 
Yet the preoccupations reflected in the 
Prague manifesto are in themselves 
entirely honorable. As a philosophy it 
does not necessarily imply the conse- 


quences 
Russia has led many musicians to 
dread—the 
aesthetic canon upon all composers in 
a way that results in the most sterile 
academicism. To the creative artist 
there is much that is stimulating and 
nothing that is humiliating in the at- 
tempt itself to establish contact with 
the widest possible public 


credits all 
designed to establish laws for creative 
artists and 
work. It is a mistake to assume that 
a composer writes i 
he pleases. 


its practical application in 


imposition of a frozen 


A fundamental error, however, dis- 
the noisy proclamations 
specifications for their 


any kind of music 
Actually he writes only the 





music he is able to. No doubt it is 
always possible somehow to align a 
composition with rules imposed from 
without. But this process never pro- 
duces authentic music. 

It is futile, therefore, for a com- 
poser to announce in advance the 
direction in which he expects to move. 
The greatest musicians have probably 


often found themselves arriving at 
destinations far removed from those 
they originally envisaged. Music is 


communicated to its hearers through 
the mediation of isolated personalities 


whose freedom is wholly relative. This 
is the law of nature, and there is noth- 
ing we can do to change it. 
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alysis more upon forceful characteri- 
zations of the title part and the four 
baritone roles. In the present record- 
ing three of the most notable oper- 
atic singers of France are involvyed— 
Louis Musy, as_ Lindorf; 
Pernet, as Coppelius; and Roger 
sourdin, as Dr. Miracle. Equally tell- 

In its full-length recording of ing is his diction and hardly inferior 
Offenbach’s The Tales of Hoffmann in musical and dramatic perception is 
(or as nearly full-length as a perfor- Charles Soix, who sings Dappertutto. 
mance of this opera ever is), Colum- As the doll, Renée Doria sings her 
bia has drawn upon the resources of difficult coloratura song with aplomb, 


RECORDS 


The Tales of Hoffinann 
In Full-Length Recording 





the athliated French Columbia com- if not with remarkable accuracy or 
pany Andrée Cluytens, one of the fluency. Vina Bovy, a little past her 
most authoritative conductors of the best vocal days, projects Giulietta’s 
French repertory, directs the chorus music with a proper air of scheming 
and orchestra of the Paris Opéra-  seductiveness. Géori Boué undoubt- 
Comique and a cast whose leading edly looks better than she sounds as 


members belong either to that theatre 
or to the Paris Opéra. The purely 
musical and theatrical aspects of the 
performance could scarcely be bet- 
tered; if the singing of the women 


Antonia, for her singing, while 
basically expressive, sounds somewhat 
hard and driven. Fanely Revoil is an 
unimpressive Nicklaus. The  sec- 
ondary characterizations are all be- 
in the cast : not always as lustrous  lievably set forth; the comedian Bour- 
as it might be, the magnificent vocal vil accounts brilliantly for four of 
artistry of such men as Louis Musy, them, and provides an unrivalled ver- 


André Pernet, and Roger Bourdin sion of Frantz’s little song in the 
provides ample compensation. Despite third act. 
the focal importance of its three main Raoul Jobin’s performance of the 


soprano roles, the effect of The Tales title role is a constant factor of ex- 
Hoffmann depends in the final an-  cellence throughout the opera. Despite 
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the exactions of one of the longest 
tenor roles in the operatic repertoire, 
Mr. Jobin’s voice sounds fresh and 
resonant at all times, and his delivery 
of the music is both easy and force- 
ful, if not invested with the utmost 
poetic imagination. 

Even more impressive than the in- 
dividual performances is the superb 
cohesion Mr. Cluytens imparts to the 
score as a whole. Always lively when 
the occasion calls for movement and 
vitality, the conductor is not afraid 
to leave room for sentiment and for 
theatrical eloquence. To an unusual 
degree the recording implies the dra- 
matic action. The Opéra - Comique 
chorus and orchestra deliver their 
share of the music with an assurance 
and precision born of long and con- 
stant acquaintance with a work that 
is a standard item in their repertory. 


—C. 


Bach Trio Sonatas for Organ 
Played in Baroque Registration 


In the first of three Allegro record- 
ings by Robert Noehren of the Bach 
trio sonatas for organ—the second (C 
minor) and fifth (C major) of the 
set of six—the surpassing virtues of 
the Schlicker organ in Kenmore Pres- 
byterian Church, Buffalo, N. Y., are 
revealed. The instrument, designed by 
Mr. Noehren and Herman Schlicker, 
is modeled after the north-German 
instruments of Arp Schnitger, the 
greatest organ-builder of Bach’s time. 
Its specifications lean heavily in the di- 


rection of four-foot and two-foot 
stops, mixtures, and mutations, as did 
the organs of the Baroque period. 


Thanks to good tonal balance and 
skillful voicing, the sound is clear, in- 
cisive, and lively, and its textures are 
quite as ideal for Bach’s polyphony 
as those of the Harvard Germanic 
Museum organ, upon which E. Power 
Biggs often plays, and are somewhat 
less snarly and ill-tempered in char- 
acter. Mr. Noehren, who is university 
organist and head of the organ depart- 
ment at the University of Michigan, 
plays the two sonatas deftly, though 
with a non-legato articulation that 
often seems undesirable with so clear- 
speaking an instrument. 

—C. §S. 


Bach, Instrumental and Vocal 


Continuing her project of record- 
ing all the works in the Claviertbung 
except those written for organ, Rosa- 
lyn Tureck now releases through 
Allegro (3344-rpm only) the Partitas 
in G major and A minor. The Par- 
titas in B flat major, C minor, and 
D major appeared earlier. With Miss 
Tureck there is no good reason to 
lament the use of the piano instead 
of the harpsichord, for nobody makes 
a more persuasive case for the rea- 
sonableness of this music on the mod- 
ern piano. She plays with restraint 
and precision yet without prissiness, 
and although she never misuses the 
dynamic possibilities of the piano she 
is not afraid to play expressively and 
eloquently. 

Eugene Istomin, in his debut on 
Columbia records, plays the solo piano 
part of the D minor Concerto with 
maturity and poise, admirably accom- 
panied by Adolf Busch and the Busch 
Chamber Players. On the reverse side 
of the 334- rpm version (it is also 
available in 78-rpm) Mr. Busch gives 
a profoundly considered performance 
of the unaccompanied C major Violin 
Sonata. 

Louis Kaufman’s playing of the E 
major Violin Concerto, on a 33%4-rpm 
Tempo recording, is steady, vigorous, 
lively, and clear in the allegros, and 
warmly eloquent in the especially 
beautiful slow movement. He is ac- 
companied with expertness by Jacques 
Rachmilovich and the Bach Cham- 
ber Symphony Group. The side is 
filled out by the Sarabande from the 
B minor Partita for solo violin. The 
other side contains pieces by Vivaldi 
and Corelli, which were discussed last 
month, 

The Mass in B 


minor, recorded 


complete by Robert Shaw and_ the 
RCA Victor Chorale and Orchestra 
two years ago, is issued on 334%-rpm 
records; it may now be obtained at 
any playing speed. 


Milhaud Works Released 
By Columbia and Capitol 


by Darius Milhaud, 
composed in Paris and in Oakland, 
Calif., between 1934 and 1946, have 
been recorded for the first time— 
three on a single Capitol LP disc (or 
on 45- and 78-rpm records) and two 
on a Columbia release. Louis Kauf- 
man, violinist, plays the works on 
the Capitol recording—the Second 


Five pieces 


Violin Concerto, a darkly emotional 
work written at Mills College in 
1946; the early (1934) Concertino de 


Printemps, in Milhaud’s most affable 
manner; and the little-known Danses 
de Jacaremirim, a set of three Bra- 
zilian dances in a style reminiscent 
of the Saudados do Brasil. Mr. 
Kaufman plays all three pieces ad- 
mirably. In the orchestral works he 
is accompanied by the Orchestre Na- 


tional, conducted by the composer, 
Artur Balsam plays the piano part 
of the Brazilian dances. 


The Columbia release is divided be- 
tween the Cantate de l’Enfant et de 


la Mére, a delicately sentimental set- 
ting of a cycle of poems by Maurice 
Caréme; and La Muse Ménagére 
(The Household Muse), a set of 
fifteen little piano pieces mirroring 
everyday life, and intended for the 
use of amateurs. Mme. Madeleine 
Milhaud, the composer’s wife, re- 
cites the Caréme noems charmingly, 


and the instrumental parts of the 
cantata are played by the Juilliard 
String Quartet and Leonid Hambro, 


pianist, with the composer conduct- 
ing. Milhaud himself plays The 
Household Muse. 


—C. §. 


Toscanini Commemorative Records 
Several new recordings by Arturo 
Toscanini and the NBC Symphony 
have appeared from RCA Victor in 
recent weeks, most of them part of 
the “commemorative edition” issued 
as a memento of Mr. Toscanini’s na- 
tion-wide spring tour. Covering a 
chronological range from Mozart to 
Ravel, the records include interpreta- 
tions for which the veteran conductor 
has become world-famous. The Mo- 
zart work—the Divertimento in B 
flat major, K. 287, for strings and 
two horns—is not well known, to be 
sure, although its friendly melodious- 
ness will surely make it so, now that 
it has been made available to the pub- 
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RECORDS 


lic. Elsewhere the spate of newly re- 
corded works includes Beethoven’s 
Third Leonore Overture, delivered in 
oracular fashion; the Prelude and 
Good Friday Spell, from Wagner's 
Parsifal, played with deep serenity 
and exquisite tonal beauty; a brilliant 
account of Ravel’s Second Daphnis 
and Chloe Suite; Tchaikovsky’s Ro- 
meo and Juliet; and orchestral ex- 
cerpts from Part II of Berlioz’s dra- 
matic symphony Romeo and Juliet— 
Romeo Alone, Fete at the Capulets, 
and Love Scene. All the recordings 
profit from RCA Victor’s finest en- 
ginee ring and quietest surfaces. 

—C. S. 


Further Mengelberg Reissues 


The treasury of Willem Mengel- 
berg interpretations has been in- 
creased by Capitol-Telefunken re-re- 
leases of five major works. Since the 
recordings were made before the last 
war, they will be of interest primarily 
to those who are concerned with the 
interpretations of one of the great 
conductors of history; their repro- 
duction is neither as brilliant nor as 
clear as that of more recent records, 
although the orchestral playing is in 
every case so superlative that the ef- 
fect is remarkably satisfying, once 
the listener has adjusted himself to a 
slightly archaic sound. All the latest 
re-releases except Tchaikovsky’s B 
flat minor Piano Concerto are played 
by the Amsterdam Concertgebouw 
Orchestra, which under Mengelberg 
was one of the finest ensembles in the 
world. The concerto is played by the 
Berlin Philharmonic, in top pre-war 
form, with Conrad Hansen as a musi- 
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cianly if not blindingly brilliant solo- 
ist. 

Strauss’ Death and Transfiguration 
is in’ some ways the most striking 
item of the recent dispensation, since 
—as his superlative readings of Ein 
Heldenleben and Don Juan have al- 


ready demonstrated on earlier re- 
leases — no conductor has surpassed 
Mengelberg in the ability to realize 
the Straussian sonorities, attaining 
the maximum expression and dra- 
matic force without falsifying the 
music. On the other side of Death and 
Transfiguration, in the 33144-rpm_ ver- 
sion (Capitol-Telefunken records are 
available in all three current playing 
speeds), is a masterly performance of 
Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, by 
Clemens Krauss and the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic. 

Two Beethoven works, the First 
Symphony and the Eighth Symphony, 
are coupled on another 3314-rpm 
disc. Neither interpretation attains the 
magnificence of Mengelberg’s Eroica, 
and both are marked by highly in- 
dividualistic treatments of tempo and 
phrasing. The César Franck Sym- 
phony, however, is given a grandeur 
and an irresistible flow that make i 
sound like a better work than it usu- 
ally seems. 

—C. S. 


Symphonic Music 


RESPIGHI: The Fountains of Rome. 
Symphony Orchestra of the Augus- 
teo, Rome, Victor de Sabata con- 
ducting. (RCA Victor). This color- 
istic score offers Mr. De Sabata 
congenial material, and he gives a 
sumptuous account of it. The Au- 
gusteo Orchestra leaves something 
to be desired in refinement of tone 
quality, but it plays with warmth 
and brio. 

—R.S. 


SIBELIUS: Symphony No. 2, D major, 
Op. 43. Royal Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Sir Thomas Beecham con- 
ducting. (RCA Victor). Sir Thomas 
has always been a champion of 
Sibelius; a more glowing and con- 
vincing performance of this hyper- 
romantic symphony would be diffi- 
cult (if not impossible) to find. The 
engineers have collaborated expertly 
in a faithful reproduction. 

—R.S 


Srrauss: Also Sprach Zarathustra. 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
Artur Rodzinski, conductor. (RCA 
Victor). A hasty and ill-considered 
performance, greatly inferior mu- 
sically to the earlier Chicago Sym- 
phony version (now discontinued by 
Columbia) conducted by the late 
Frederick Stock. The orchestra 
plays well, but not as well as it 
used to. In the LP version, the tone 
poem is coupled with the Prelude 
and Liebestod, from Wagner’s 
Tristan und Isolde, better played by 
Mr. Rodzinski and the Chicago 
Symphony. 


—C.S. 


=_ 
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RAVEL: Bolero. 
phony, Franz 
FaLLa: Dances 
Cornered Hat. 


3russels Radio Sym- 
André, conductor. 
from The Three- 
Vienna Philharmon- 


ic, Clemens Krauss, conductor. 
(Capitol-Telefunken). Two more 
revivals from the pre-war Tele- 


funken catalogue. Ravel’s Bolero is 
not a significant contribution, since 
other versions have more to offer in 
both musical conception and effec- 
tiveness of sound. The Falla dances, 
however, are marvellously paced by 
Clemens Krauss, and despite the 
somewhat pale sonority of the re- 
cording, the Vienna Philharmonic 
shows its mettle. 

—C. §S. 


RAVEL: Rapsodie Espagnole. Bel- 


gian National Radio Symphony, 
Franz André, conductor. (Capitol- 
Telefunken). Ravel’s _ glittering 


score needs brighter reproduction 


and more of a virtuoso perform- 
ance than this pre-war recording 
offers. 


Coupled with a dully-re- 


TCHAIKOVSKY : 





corded version of Debussy’s La well as Leonard Bernstein, and the 
Mer, by the same orchestra and recording is technically brilliant 
conductor. U.S 
4. 3. 
Vocal Music 
RaAveL: La Valse. Boston Symphony, 
Charles Munch, conductor, (RCA 
Victor). A speedy, empty, clattery, 
catch-as-catch-can performance, re- 
vealing the acoustical shambles the 
playing of the Boston Symphony 
becomes when Mr. Munch drives the 
men beyond the point of good bal- 
ance and clear texture. 


Lity Pons Sincs Desussy. Eleven 
Debussy songs. Lily Pons, soprano ; 
Frank La Forge, pianist. (Colum- 
bia). Fhough Miss Pons’ interpre 
tations of these songs reveal many 
moments of sensitivity to the. in 
flections of text and music, it 1s 
impossible to conscientiously recom 

cs mend the record, for he r singing 

‘ed Th 1S frequently mnpertect in both pitch 

and tone production. Mr. La Forge’s 

accompaniments are musicianly and 
co-operative. 


Overture Solonelle 
1812,” Op. 25. Amsterdam Con- 


certgebouw Orchestra, Willem Men- cs 


gelberg, conductor. This is the 

same recording as the Mercury ; 
issue reviewed previously. : ENGLISH MADRIGALS AND AMERICAN 
—j, H. Ie Part Soncs: Mortey: Sing We 
’ . i and Chant It; Fire, Fire, My Heart 
Bizer: L’Arlésienne, Suite No. 1. Forp: Since First I Saw Your 
Berlin Philharmonic, Carl Schuricht - Face. DowLanD: Come Again, 
conducting. Suite No. 2, Hans Sweet Love. Este: How Merrily 


We Live. FArMer: Fair Phyllis I 
Saw. BENNETT: All Creatures Now 
Are Merry. Tomkins: When Da 
vid Heard. Bittincs: Lamenta- 
tion Over Boston; David’s Lamen 


Schmidt - Isserstedt conducting. 
(Capitol - Telefunken). Musically 
sound but acoustically archa‘c re- 
cordings of both suites of Bizet’s 
incidental music to the Daudet wer 
play. tation. THompson: God’s Bottles, 


££. s from Americana. CoweLL: Hymn 

se and Fuguing Tune. HAUFRECHT: 

CopLaNnpD: Ballet Suite from Billy the Strange Lullaby. Randolph Sing- 
Kid; Jingo, from Six Statements ers, David Randolph, conductor 

for Orchestra. RCA Victor Sym- (Concert Hall). The madrigals, bal- 

phony, Leonard Bernstein conduct- lets, and ayres by Elizabethan and 

ing. (RCA Victor). The suite from Jacobean composers are among 

Billy the Kid contains approxi- the best-known and most appeal- 


mately two-thirds of the ballet ing of the period. The two Wil- 

id 4 } 4 . . - > 
score, a work that became, so to liam Billings pieces, among the 
speak, the official authority for the examples of American primitivism 
American prairie music idiom. No- recovered by Oliver Daniel, are a 


body conducts Copland’s music as (Continued on page 40) 
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in authority; if one makes a small and two Schubert works — the A Duo Concertant has been unayail- Ed 
RECORDS concession to the relative dullness minor Quartet, Op. 29, and the Death able on records since the original 














of the pre-war recording, it is per- and the Maiden Quartet, are equally version by Samuel Dushkin and 

haps the finest performance of all. well done; the tone is always lovely Mr. Stravinsky was discontinued 
(Continued from page 39) Mr. Kulenkampff’s architectonic and the balance absolutely perfect, in the Columbia catalogue a decade in wh 
, , sense of the music is the equal of — but these surface virtues are not main- or so ago. Mr. Szigeti has pene- caden: 
valuable part of our heritage, and Szigeti’s, and his tone is more lyric _ tained at the expense of deeper com- trated to the heart of the work, and pursu 
the Randall Thompson and Henry and emotionally affecting. The re- municative values. The slow move- his performance, with the composer ‘symp 
Cowell choruses represent a high cording is not markedly inferior to ment of the Death and the Maiden at the piano, may be considered intere 
level of contemporary composition. the RCA studio recording by Hei- Quartet, in particular, is an example definitive. The record also contains The 
The inclusion of Herbert Hau- fetz and Toscanini, which is not of the most artistocratic style of Stravinsky’s delicate little Pas- L’Or 
trecht’s strained, _ sentimental acoustically of the best grade. quartet-playing. All five works profit torale, a piece dating from 1908, ity by 
Strange Lullaby is a lapse of taste , —cC. S.. from the high quality of Mercury’s and Ernest Bloch’s Baal Shem, one ducto 
in a collection otherwise exacting engineering, which involves the use of that composer’s most telling Thor 
in content. Mr. Randolph con- of the Reeves-Fairchild Margin Con- evocations of Hebrew lore and stein. 
ducts the music woodenly, missing Mitchell Miller Plays trol, a device allowing for variability emotion. Frenc 
dozens of golden opportunities. Three Works with Saidenberg in the cutting of the grooves, through —C. S. solo i 
—C. 5S. Mitchell Miller, who is now direc- Which the high frequencies are espe- pianis 
. 7 tor of classical recordings for Colum-  Cially well preserved. The Prokofieff BEETHOVEN: Serenade in D major gueri 
Two-Piano Music bia, appears anachronistically as oboe Quartet, it should be noted, is_com- Op. 25. John Wummer, flutist: tribut 
BraHMs: Variations on a Theme by and English horn soloist on a Mer- bined on a single LP record with an Alexander Schneider, violinist: and mann 
Haydn. Arthur Whittemore and cury disc made with Daniel Saiden- inferior performance of an inferior Milton Katims, violist. (RCA Vic- in C, 
Jack Lowe, duo-pianists. (RCA berg and the Saidenberg Little Sym- work—Shostakovich’s Piano ~~ in tor). This recording, which re- condt 
Victor). Providing a recorded ver- phony. Columbia itself could hardly E minor, Op. 67, recorded in — places an older HMV issue by the Cone 
sion of the original format of have hoped to produce a finer record with the composer as ee. Sadle Klingler Trio, is notable for the Thea 
Brahms’ Haydn Variations, as a than this one, containing Cimarosa’s Oistrakh as ge oe se a excellent ensemble and charming Mr. | 
piece for two pianos, Whittemore Oboe Concerto, arranged for modern as_ cellist. The Mendelssohn anc musicality with which the artists gestu 
and Lowe here demonstrate their performance by Arthur Benjamin; a Schubert A minor quartets are also approach Beethoven’s delightful oc- delig! 
co-ordinated ensemble, their ear for sixteenth-century Spanish Pavan and coupled on a single disc. cs casional music. The reproduction is chest 
good adjustments of sonority, and Giga composed for the lute by Luis oot ay excellent. — 
their sound musical understanding. Milan, and attractively transcribed by —t, i te sicial 
—C.S. William Spencer Johnson for English oe displ 
horn and strings; and Vaughan Wil- Chamber Music Choral Musi Will: 
MiLHAup: Scaramouche Suite. Pierre liams’ rhapsodic and gag = = Kous: Chamber Concerto for Viola serial tate can | 
Luboshutz and Genia_ Nemenoff, happy Oboe Sanne on Tendid and String Nonet. Ferenc Molnar, STRAVINSKY: Mass. Double Wind I’ 
duo-pianists. (RCA Victor). Mil- brings to all three wor as t le Sp =— violist; string ensemble. (Music Quartet, Igor Strav insky conduct- L p! 
haud’s suite has become a hit-piece ound tone and expressive phrasing Library Recordings). The composi- ing; chorus of men and boys, War- Conc 
of the two-piano repertoire, largely that have made him Sai ee tions of Ellis B. Kohs, who is on ren Foley, director. (RCA Victor). ver fe 
because of the Brazilian rhythm of ing oboists, and Mr. ees Se. the music faculty of the Univer- Since Stravinsky’s Mass has been oe 
the final section. Luboshutz and ee — a oo sity of Southern California, should discussed in detail two or three orch 
Nemenoff play it brilliantly. r aoe win * be better known away from the times in this magazine, there is no as Ss 
—R. S. _ West Coast than they are. The need again to call attention to the gree 
c + : Chamber Concerto, the 31st item in interest and the manifold beauties who 
cacerve ae ; Five Performances the catalogue of his compositions, of this modern re-creation of fif- this 
3EETHOVEN : Violin Concerto, D By the Fine Arts Quartet is clear in outline and individual in teenth-century polyphony and ar- impt 
major. Georg Kulenkampff, violin- One of the chief ornaments of Chi- profile. It is written with skill for chaic sonorities. The recording, pre- thra 
ist; Berlin Philharmonic, Hans cago musical life, the Fine Arts Quar- the solo viola, played in this re- paired in exacting fashion by the atior 
Schmidt-Isserstedt conducting. tet of the American Broadcasting cording by Ferenc Molnar, a former composer himself, gives a faithful the 
(Capitol-Telefunken). With the Company, has made a number of su- member of the Roth Quartet who account of the problematic work. men 
versions of Joseph Szigeti, Jascha  perb records of romantic and modern is now first viola with the San —C.S. pres 
Heifetz, and Yehudi Menuhin al- string quartets, issued on the Mer- Francisco Symphony. The three crov 
ready at hand, another performance cury label. movements are in neo-classic vein, with 
of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto Shostakovich’s Third Quartet and tonal in harmonic idiom without PAULINE Contralto Ano 
hardly ranks as an item record col-  Prokofieff’s Second Quartet are being Stravinskyish, and  contra- Jar 
lectors are breathlessly awaiting. played with extraordinary accuracy, puntal without being Hindemithian. Scot 
But the interpretation of Georg clarity, and tonal poise, and with a Vigorous and quiet themes alike Dicl 
Kulenkampff, one of the most re- musical cohesiveness that bespeaks are arresting and beautiful; if the NOW BOOKING SEASON 1950-51 Tr 

nowned German violinists and a_ careful and intelligent study of the music has a serious flaw it is the “... a grasp of different styles, and under- 
_ well of Joachim, is second to none scores. Mendelssohn's E flat Quartet composer’s tendency to be literal standing 2 a = — a = 
about making his structures paral- how to convey emotion . . .” N. ¥. Times. I 


the concerto is a spirited and char- 


lel the classical ones upon which . . voice is deep, powerful, its natural 
Pp nstifute Lusic they are based. Be this as it may, timbre extremely warm...” N. Y. Herald 
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devoted to an unspecified Haydn 
minuet of great charm, played by 


M . . 4 sunnar Knudsen, violinist, and Eva GE 
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Edinburgh 


(Continued from page 13) 


in which the side drum improvises a 
cadenza while the other instruments 
pursue the printed score. I count this 


‘symphony among the festival’s most 


interesting events. 

The six performances of the French 
L’Orchestre National suffered in qual- 
ity by being divided among three con- 
ductors — Roger Désormiére, Sir 
Thomas Beecham, and Leonard Bern- 
stein. Mr. Désormiére’s opening all- 
French program included a beautiful 
solo in Ravel’s Concerto in G by the 
pianist to whom it was dedicated, Mar- 
guerite Long. Mr. Bernstein con- 
tributed a fine performance of Schu- 
mann’s little-played Symphony No, 2, 
in C, and served as both pianist and 
conductor in Beethoven’s First Piano 
Concerto. (At the same time, Ballet 
Theatre was dancing his Fancy Free.) 
Mr. Bernstein’s extravagant, batonless 
gestures, and especially his apparent 
delight in giving even unnecessary or- 
chestral cues from the keyboard, 
aroused some suspicions, but solid mu- 
sicianship was evident underneath the 
display. One of his programs included 
William Schuman’s impressive Ameri- 
can Festival Overture. 


I ITTLE other American music was 
4played. Virgil Thomson’s Cello 
Concerto was given its first European 
performance by Sir Thomas Beecham 
and the Royal Philharmonic, with the 
orchestra’s first cellist, Anthony Pini, 
as soloist. Although this piece was 
greeted scornfully by many listeners, 
who found it incoherent and trivial, 
this reviewer must record that he was 
impressed by the first movement, en- 
thralled by the second (with its vari- 
ations on a hymn tune), but bored by 
the third. Aaron Copland’s arrange- 
ments of five old American songs were 
presented with great success at a 
crowded recital by Peter Pears, tenor, 
with Benjamin Britten at the piano. 
Another program included Samuel 
Barber’s Cello Sonata, played by two 
Scottish sisters, Joan and Hester 
Dickson. 

Two string quartets received their 
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first performances. Sir Arthur Bliss’s 
Quartet No. 2 was played by the 
Griller Quartet, to whom it is dedi- 
cated; it is remarkable for an un- 
usually spacious and lyrical finale, and 
ranks high among its composer's 
works. But that the Loewenguth 
Quartet should have introduced Jeanine 
Rueff’s quartet can be ascribed only 
to patriotic French motives. William 
Primrose and Clifford Curzon gave 
the first concert performance of a 
viola sonata, already broadcast, by the 
Scottish composer Alan Paul. “This 
failed to justify its inclusion in an in- 
ternational festival. A group of Bib- 
lical songs by the Scottish conductor- 
composer Ian Whyte also received its 
first performance. Willam Walton’s 
Violin Sonata was played by Max 
Rostal and Franz Osborn, and the 
Loewenguth Quartet played the inter- 
esting String Quartet by the South 
African woman composer Priaulx 
Rainier. Giorgio Federico Ghedini’s 
Concerto dell’ Albatro, which includes 
piano, violin, and cello solos and a 
narrated declamation, against orches- 
tral accompaniment, of a passage from 
Herman Melville’s Moby Dick, was a 
lifeless offering from the La Scala 
Orchestra. 


: RECITALS were of a high quality, 


and included performances by Emil 


Telmanyi, violinist, who used his 
arched baroque bow ; Claudio Arrau, 
pianist; Elisabeth Schw arzkopf, so- 


prano, who sang lieder by Hugo Wolf ; 
Victoria de los Angeles, soprano; Den- 
nis Brain, horn player; Pierre Four- 
nier, cellist, with Ernest Lush, pianist ; 
the Budapest String Quartet, whose 
Beethoven playing was of superlative 
standard; and the Wind Quintet of 
L’Orchestre National, with Jean 
Frangaix at the piano, whose program 
included Milhaud’s picturesque and ap- 
pealing The Chimney of King René. 
The Glasgow Orpheus Choir gave two 
concerts under its veteran conductor, 
Sir Hugh Roberton. 

The second of Jennie Tourel’s two 
recitals introduced to Britain Paul 
Hindemith’s new version of his Das 
Marienleben. The composer’s name 
evidently frightened the public, for 
this was one of the few festival events 
that was ill-attended. The singer’s 
superb artistry and the moving quality 
of the music surely deserved better, 
but it must be admitted that, even 
with the printed program’s word-for- 
word translation, the combination of 
Rilke and Hindemith is no easy fare 
for an overwhelmingly non-German- 
speaking audience. 

The London Harpsichord En- 
semble’s ten morning recitals, devoted 
to Bach and his contemporaries, were 
among the finest features of the festi- 
val. The director of the ensemble is 
the flutist John Francis, husband of 
its harpsichordist, Millicent Silver. 
Unlike most Bach commemorations, 
their series concentrated on unfamiliar 
works, and included some of the solo 
cantatas. To hear a Bach suite beau- 
tifully played by this ensemble, in au- 
thentic chamber-music style, with less 
than a dozen instruments, was to real- 
ize once again the inadequacy of the 
usual massive, inflexible Bach tran- 
scriptions for symphony orchestra. 


NE London Harpsichord En- 

semble program was devoted to 
The Art of Fugue in a new version 
specially prepared by Leonard Isaacs, 
a member of the BBC music staff. He 
has selected combinations of instru- 
ments from among the flute (doubling 
bass flute), oboe (doubling cor 
anglais), oboe d’amore, two bassoons, 
two violins, viola, two cellos, double 
bass, and harpsichord. Bach’s unfin- 
ished final fugue is not included in 
the Isaacs version, nor is the chorale 
with which the publishers of the origi- 
nal edition ended the work. Instead, 
Contrapunctus XI, as the largest com- 
pleted single number, is transferred 
to the end. Because of time limita- 
tions, the canons, although included in 
this arrangement, were not performed. 
The freedom with which the Isaacs 






arrangement passes contrapuntal lines 
back and forth from one instrumental 
color to another is hardly traditional. 
What matters more is that this ver- 
sion combines thorough musicianship 
with the ability to hold an intelligent 
lay audience. It is shortly to be pub- 
lished—with, it is to be hoped, alterna- 
tive instrumentation for the parts as- 
signed to bass flute, oboe d’amore, and 
harpsichord, which are not available to 
all would-be performers. 

Another program included The Mu- 
sical Offering, performed by flute, 
strings, and harpsichord in the ar- 
rangement made by Hans T. David. 
Aptly enough, this program began 
with a flute concerto by Frederick the 
Great, whose style of composing 
proved to be in the expected conven- 
tion of Quantz and Telemann. 


ESTIVAL performances attracted 

their usual quota of notable visi- 
tors, including the Queen, Princess 
Margaret, and the United States Am- 
bassador, Lewis A. Douglas. Flood- 
lights on the castle, pennants flying 
from the Edinburgh streetcars, and a 
giant floral cuckoo-clock were all 
part of the city’s welcome to its 
100,000 visitors. The Edinburgh Fes- 
tival is Britain’s greatest tourist at- 
traction, as well as a cultural event 
that this year attracted 240 journalists 
from 210 newspapers and periodicals 
in 23 countries. 


The festival is subsidized by a grant 
of £15,000 from the municipal govern- 
ment of Edinburgh, and smaller sums 
are contributed by the Arts Council 
and the British Council (respectively 
the government agencies for home and 
overseas cultural activities.) Only the 
opera, of all the events, fails to pay 
its own way; but certainly the festival 
would be incomplete without it. The 
city stands to gain from tourist traffic 
an amount far greater than it spends 
in subsidy. 

The festival’s diversified character, 
with substantial artistic contributions 
from many different countries, stands 
in strong contrast to such localized 
festivals as that of Salzburg, which is 
so largely simply a summer location 


for Viennese performers. The pro- 
cession of six symphony orchestras, 
for instance, certainly gives Edin- 
rare a unique appeal. However, 


Edinburgh, in its four years of hold- 
ing festivals, does not appear to have 
found, as Salzburg has, a unity in its 
programs. Lack of co-ordination be- 
tween performances is evident. Only 
five of Beethoven’s string quartets 
were given, yet one of these was du- 
plicated. 

British music was not well repre- 
sented. No major postwar British 
orchestral work was performed, and 
postwar music of other countries suf- 
fered a similar injustice. That printed 
programs should be of a low standard 
—containing as they did much wordy 
nonsense masquerading as analysis, yet 
lacking even the texts of choral works 
—is another sign of inadequate plan- 
ning. 

The 1951 Edinburgh Festival is to 
include the world premiere of Benja- 
min Britten’s new opera, Billy Budd, 
which should provide a central feature 
of distinctively British interest that 
has so far been lacking. It is to be 
hoped that this augurs an over-all plan 
as carefully prepared as the individual 
performances have consistently been. 


G. I. Symphony 
To Be Organized 
Under the auspices of the New 
York Musical Institute Foundation, 
in Queens, a professional orchestra 
to be known as the G. I. Symphony 
is being formed. Only veterans will 
be eligible. The conductor will be 
Herbert Garber, a member of the 
institute faculty. Applications may 
be addressed to Mr. Garber, c/o 
WCB Artist & Concert Management, 
Inc., 236 West 55th Street, New 
York 19. 


V acation Courses 
Review Modern Music 


DarMSsTADT, GERMANY. — The an- 
nual International Vacation Courses 
in Madern Music, established here in 
1946, were held this year from Aug. 
12 to 27. General lecture courses 
were devoted to a review of modern 
music, the works of Béla Bartok, 
and electronic instruments. Special 
courses were given in composition, 
conducting, criticism, piano, and vio- 
lin. The instructors included Wolf- 
gang Fortner, Ernst Krenek, Edgard 
Varese, Hermann Scherchen, Theodor 


W. Adorno, Peter Stadlen, Tibor 
Varga, Hans Mersmann, Erich Do- 
flein, Serge Moreux, Robert Beyer, 


Wilhelm Meyer-Eppler, and Maurits 
Frank. Among the many guest lec- 
turers were Irving Fine and Everett 
B. Helm, of New York. At the end 
of the term, programs of works by 
young composers were played by the 
Darmstadter Landestheaterorchester, 
under the direction of Mr. Scherchen. 
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Israel Season A Continual 


By SetMa HOLZMAN 

Tel Aviv 

HE 1949-50 musical season 

brought a procession of extraor- 

dinary talents to the concert halls 

of Israel. Isaac Stern, Rudolf Fir- 

kusny, Zino Francescatti, Vronsky 

and Babin, Ida Haendel, Serge Kous 

sevitzky, Yehudi and Hephzibah Men 

uhin, Jascha Heifetz, Leonard Bern- 

stein, Jennie Tourel, Sigi Weissen 

berg, and others provided a continual 
festival of music. 

There was general agreement that 
the high point of the season was Serge 
Koussevitzky’s conducting of Proko- 
fieff’s Fifth Symphony and Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fourth Symphony in the seventh 
subscription concert of the Israel 
Philharmonic. Others found Jascha 
Heifetz’ magnificent performance of 
Brahms’s Violin Concerto, under Leon- 
ard Bernstein, to have been the high 
point. Still others chose the perform- 
ance of Mahler’s Das Lied von der 
Erde, with Mr. Bernstein conducting 
and with Jennie Tourel and Ernest 
Garay as soloists. Following the ap- 
pearances of Isaac Stern, Rudolf 
Firkusny, and Zino Francescatti, the 
Israeli violist Oedeon Partos performed 
his own Song of Praise, for viola and 
orchestra, which William Primrose is 
now including in his repertoire. Ida 
Haendel appeared with the orchestra, 
led by the young French conductor 
Charles Bruck, and gave a fine per- 
formance of Sibelius’ Violin Con- 
certo. 

The next subscription concert held 
the premiere of Paul Ben Haim’s 
Piano Concerto, with Frank Pelleg 
as soloist. This craftsmanlike work 
provides the utmost lyricism in its 
slow movement, which contrasts with 
the complete domination of rhythm 
in the other two movements. Another 
piano concerto by an Israeli composer, 
Mare Lavry, gave Pnina Salzman 
ample opportunity to display her 
virtuosity. This rhythmic, colorful 
work shows the influence of Shos- 
takovich, although Oriental and Israeli 
themes also appear. At a special con- 
cert in February, Kenneth Gordon 
was praised for his playing of Gla- 
zounoft’s Violin Concerto, with Mr. 
Bruck conducting. 


ERGE  Koussevitzky 
weeks in Israel from the end of 
February to the end of March, and 
although he had originally agreed to 
lead twelve concerts the demand for 
tickets was so great that he finally 
consented to lead seventeen. A _ spe- 
cial concert conducted by Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky had to be repeated six times 
in Tel Aviv alone. 

Mr. Koussevitzky won the hearts 
of both musicians and public in Israel. 
\fter his first concert the local crit- 
ics could scarcely find words to ex- 
press their reaction. Mr. Koussevit- 
zky’s visit took place in the most un 
pleasant season of the year, and he 
no doubt suffered from the cold and 
rain, especially since he lived in one 
of the rather leaky pre-fabs set aside 
for guest conductors—even guest con- 
ductors are not spared in the terrific 
housing shortage. But there was never 
a word of complaint from him. In 
his speech to the musicians at the close 


spent four 


of his stay he said that his visit to 
Israel was one of his greatest ex 
periences and that he felt “spiritually 


enriched.” Of the orchestra he said: 
“It is a great orchestra. There is 
not a musician in it that does not play 


with love and _ enthusiasm.” Mr. 
Koussevitzky returns in October, and 
will conduct the orchestra during its 


American tour, which is to begin in 
January. He expressed his deep con- 
cern over the lack of a proper con- 
cert hall in such a music-loving com- 
munity as Tel Aviv. His assistant, 
Howard Shanet, conducted youth 
concerts in the principal cities. 
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One of the loveliest spots in Israel 
is the Sea of Galilee, called Lake 
Kinnereth (from the Se word 
for violin, Kinor, for the lake is 
violin-shaped). On the shores of 
Lake Kinnereth, opposite the city of 
Tiberias, is the little colony of Ein 
Gev. For many years Ein Gev has 
held a Passover Week music festi- 
val, which this year attracted some 
5,000 visitors. Mr. Koussevitzk 
visited Ein Gev and promised his help 
in making it the Tanglewood of Israel. 


Not only will there be the festival 
center, if the plans are realized, but 
Ein Gev, like Tanglewood, would 


have a music school. A concert and 
theatre hall similar to the Music Shed 
at Tanglewood is now under con- 
struction, and it is scheduled to be 
dedicated this autumn with a Bach 
festival. 

Paul Paray returned in April to 
conduct the eighth subscription series, 
which was made memorable by _ the 
performance of Eliane Richepin in a 
Bartok piano concerto. Rustic 
Dances, by the Israeli composer Max 
Brod; Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony ; 
and Ravel’s Second Daphnis and 
Chloe Suite completed the program 
On Independence Day, celebrated this 
year on April 22 (in accordance with 
the Hebrew calendar), a special con- 
cert, free to the public, had_ the 
Italian baritone Tito Gobbi as soloist 
in arias from Rossini’s The Barber of 
Seville and Verdi's Otello. Paul 
Dukas’s La Péri (heard here for the 
first time), Prokofieff’s Classical Sym- 
phony, Debussy’s Fétes, and the Polo 
et in Dances from Borodin’s Prince 
Igor were the other works in the 
program. In another special concert, 
Miss Richepin was soloist in Rach- 
maninoft’s Second Piano Concerto 
and Franck’s Symphonic Variations. 
Mr. Paray has resigned his post as 
musical director of the Israel Philhar- 
monic, to which he had been appointed 
less than a year ago. He is to return 
as guest conductor of the orchestra in 
the spring of 1951 after its American 
tour is completed. 


rm\HE Bach anniversary was com- 

memorated here by the Israel Phil- 
harmonic with a concert conducted by 
Michael Taube. The program in- 
cluded the cantata O Ewiges Feuer, 
sung by the newly formed Bach Chor- 
al Society; the Double Piano Con- 
certo, with Ella Goldstein and Chaim 
Rudiakow as soloist; the Sixth Bran- 
denburg Concerto; and the Fourth 
Suite. 

The appearance of 
hin and his sister, Hephzibah, in 
March, occasioned much comment. 
They presented Brahms’s Sonata in D 


Yehudi Menu- 


minor, Bach’s Chaconne, and Bee 
thoven’s Kreutzer Sonata. Miss Men- 
uhin was outstanding in the Brahms 


the Chaconne 


work; was flawlessly 
played; and the two artists achieved 
exquisite harmony in the Beethoven 
Sonata. In another program, Barték’s 


unaccompanied Violin Sonata 
truly exciting experience. 

Leonard Bernstein came in May to 
conduct the last three subscription 
series of the orchestra. He is a 
great favorite here, not only because 
of the consistently good performances 
that he conducts but because of the 
freshness and variety of his programs. 
In the first series he appeared in the 
triple role of composer, conductor, and 
pianist in the premiere of his The 
\ge of Anxiety. Also on this pro- 
gram were Brahms’s Variations on a 
Theme of Haydn and Mendelssohn’s 
Italian Symphony. 

Jascha Heifetz’ playing of Brahms’s 
Violin Concerto has already been men- 
t‘oned. Other works in the program 
were Haydn’s Symphony No. 88, in 
G major, and Roy Harris’ Third 
Symphony. In a special benefit con- 
cert for the Vera Weizmann Medical 
Rehabilitation Fund for War 


was a 


Accompanied at 
the piano by his 
sister Hephzibah, 
Yehudi Menuhin 
plays a_ recita! 
for wounded sol- 
diers in Israel 


Wounded, Mr. Heifetz played the 
Beethoven Violin Concerto. Schu- 
mann’s Manfred Overture and Spring 
Symphony completed the program. In 
solo recitals Mr. Heifetz played 
Franck’s Sonata; Mozart’s Concerto 
in A major, K. 219; Bach’s Chaconne ; 
Achron’s Hebrew Melody; the March 
from Prokofieff’s The Love for Three 
Oranges; and Ravel’s Tzigane. 

Back in 1944, when Sigi Weissen- 
berg was but a boy of fourteen, the 
music critics in what was then Pal- 
estine forecast a brilliant future for 
this young pianist. It was, naturally, 
with a great deal of pride that the 
audiences here welcomed his return. 
In his performance of Rachmaninoff’s 
Third Piano Concerto (heard in 
Israel for the first time) Mr. Weissen- 
berg proved that he had more than 
fulfilled the most optimistic hopes of 
his friends here. His playing was a 


tour de force of virtuoso brilliance. 
The orchestra, conducted by Mr. 
Bernstein, also played Prokofieff’s 


Overture on Yiddish Themes and gave 
a thrilling interpretation of Shostako- 
vich’s Fifth Symphony. Mr. Weis- 
senberg also offered two brilliant re- 
cital programs. 


HE summer season of orchestra 

concerts, given in the lovely Ramat 
Gan amphitheatre, opened on June 
18 with performances of Lukas Foss’s 
moving The Song of Songs and Mah- 
ler’s Das Lied von der Erde, both 
conducted by Mr. Bernstein. In an 
orchestra concert presented in con- 
nection with the Israel Music Festival 
Miss Tourel was soloist in Bern- 
stein’s Jeremiah Symphony. Another 
work in this program was the premiere 
of Ben Zion Orgad’s Hazvi Israel 
(The Glory of Israel), with Lipa 
Horenstein as baritone soloist. Orgad’s 
work was written during Israel’s war 
of independence, in which the com- 
poser himself was a soldier. The 
central figure in the work is the sym- 
bol of the commander rising from 
the people—the figure of David the 
warrior—and David's lamentation on 
the deaths of Saul and Jonathan is 
the keynote of the entire work. Miss 
Tourel gave a number of recitals, all 
sung with superb artistry. 


In a special concert of American 


music, given by Mr. Bernstein, Roy 
Harris’ Third Symphony, Carlos 
Chavez’ Sinfonia India, Aaron Cop- 


land’s Rodeo, and George Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue, with Mr. Bernstein 
as soloist, were presented. The pro- 
gram was enthusiastically received. 





Festival 


Dean 
summer 
stein. 
of trying to produce good concerts at 


Dixon, conducting a popular 
series, followed Mr. Bern- 
He has had the unenviable task 


the end of a particularly 
season for the orchestra, 
amphitheatre where the acoustics 
leave much to be desired. Vivian 
Rivkin gave a splendid performance 

exquisitely clear and delicate— of 
Moczart’s delightful E flat major Piano 
Concerto. In a subsequent concert, 
Ray Lev was disappointing in 
Tchaikovsky's Piano Concerto No. 2. 

Jan Peerce received warm welcome 
when he appeared with the orchestra. 
He sang arias from Judas Maccabaeus, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, and Tosca. 
He made other appearances with 
the orchestra as well as in recital be- 
fore leaving at the end of August. 
Other soloists in the summer series 
have been Rudolf Bergmann, violin- 
ist, a member of the Israel Phil- 
harmonic; and the Israeli pianists 
Lola Granetman and Peter Wallfisch. 

Another unusual event in this ex- 
traordinary season has been the visit 
of dancers from abroad. The Spanish 
dancers Rosario and Antonio had 
big and the Ballet des 
Champs-Elysées performed before ca- 
pacity houses. 

This past spring Frank Pelleg, 
Israeli pianist, was appointed head of 
the music department of the Ministry 
of Culture and Education. Assisted 
by a committee of nine musicians, Mr. 
Pelleg’s department will have as its 
aims the encouragement and super- 
vision of existing institutions; the 
supervision of a state academy of 
music and at least five music schools, 
to which scholarships will be provided 
for needy pupils; the publicizing of 
Israel’s music abroad; the encour- 
agement of the publication of music 
and literature about music and lend- 
ing libraries for music; and the pro- 
motion of national festivals of music. 

This last aim “ already begun to 
materialize in the Israel Music Festi- 
val, which took place in June, when 


strenuous 
and in an 


success, 


several programs of Israeli music 
were presented in Jerusalem, Haifa, 
and Tel Aviv. Practically every 


Israeli composer and soloist took part 
in the various programs. Meanwhile, 
ambitious plans for future festivals 
are now being formulated in connec- 
tion with the construction of the new 
Jerusalem Convention Center, among 
them the Jerusalem Jubilee in the 
spring of 1952, which will celebrate 
the 3,000th anniversary of King 
David’s reign. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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“In the front rank of 
American pianists." 


1948: 


RECITAL 


NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN 


1949: 


SOLOIST WITH 
SYMPHONY 


1950: 


RECITAL 
" 


us. 


“His success was immediate as it has been 
elsewhere in this country and abroad." 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


“The impressions made by Grant Johannesen 
were simply overwhelming. A comparison 
with no less than Gieseking urged itself upon 


FRANKFURTER NEUE PRESSE, GERMANY 


2nd EUROPEAN TOUR A SERIES OF BRILLIANT TRIUMPHS 


PARIS 


*% “Johannesen must be placed among the first rank 
pianists who have appeared here. He possesses such 
power of seduction and such profound understanding 
of the works that upon hearing him one is delivered from 
the restraints of technique and freed from the obsession 
of an instrument that interposes itself between the music 
and us. A very great artist.” 


Le Guide du Concerts, France, June 9, 1950 


FRANKFORT 


%* “After a series of good concerts we had an almost 
unsurpassable climax of pure enjoyment listening to 
Grant Johannesen. It was one of those experiences which 
establish new standards, The technical level of perform- 
ance alone of the 28 year old American finds its equal 
only with the most mature virtuosi. The definition of per- 
formance, the intellectual penetration, the rich depth of 
feeling were blended by striking elasticity. Spontaneous 
freshness and subtle elegance underlined the objective 
interpretations throughout. It would not be exaggerated 
to state that an absolutely perfect form of modern inter- 
pretation was rendered. The crowded house stormily de- 
manded encore after encore.” 

Rundschau, Germany, July 2, 1950 


KASSEL 


% ”... we have never heard so complete and perfect a 
performance of Schumann’s Fantasie Op, 17... the en- 
thusiastic audience applauded stormily. This was an 
evening of international musical importance.” 


Zeitung, Germany, July 3, 1950 


BERLIN 


% ”. . . an amazingly profound ability to understand and 
interpret the essence of German romantic music form the 
well-rounded talent of this cultured artist.” 


Der Tagesspiegel, Germany, July 6, 1950 


MARSEILLE 


* “This magnificent young pianist, Grant Johannesen, has 
the perfect mastery which from the very first notes capti- 
vates his audience and communicates to it the profound 
and sincere emotion which gives so much beauty and 
admirable expression to his playing. Mr. Johannesen 
expresses himself with a simplicity, a passion and a style 
that is pure and patrician—above all praise. He is a great 
—a very great artist—whom the audiences of the Aix-en- 
Provence Festival applauded with fervor.” 


La Marseillaise, France, July 22, 1950 
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